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At Southeastern 


Audience Fires Hard-Boiled 
Questions on Egg Pricing 


By GEORGE L. GATES 
Editor of Feedstaffs 


ATLANTA — An attempt at the 
Southeastern Poultry & Egg Assn. 
convention to break out a better un- 
derstanding of what makes egg mar- 
kets behave the way they do result- 
ed in panel members facing several 
dozen questions considerably more 
pointed than a large Grade A White 


The panelists, all closely identified | 


with egg marketing or price report- 
ing, offered their best in explanations, 
but the line of questioning from mem- 
bers of the audience left an impres- 
sion that there remains considerable 
doubt that price determination is as 
sound as it could be. 


After the discussion, however, some | 
general conclusions were drawn by | 


Dr. J. Clyde Driggers, chairman of 
the University of Georgia’s poultry 
department, who served as modera- 
tor. These were: 

@ Accurate egg market quotations 
are important to all segments of the 
poultry industry. 


@ Quotations should be provided on 
a uniform basis in all areas. 
@ Quality specifications are 
tant. 

@ Smali changes in supply can cause 
big changes in price. 

@ Government buying could be un- 
SOUTHEASTERN, page 11 


Feed Firms Extend 
More Broiler Credit; 
Bank Credit Declines 


ATLANTA — Credit extended 
feed manufacturers for broiler pro- 
duction in six southern states in- 
creased in December while broiler 
credit from banks declined during the 
month, according to survey results 
reported by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta. 

According to data supplied by a 
sample of feed manufacturing firms 
in the Sixth Federal Reserve Dis- 

(Turn to CREDIT, page 115) 
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Policy Group Against 
Higher Price Supports 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 
WASHINGTON A three - man 
farm policy committee operating di- 
rectly under White House instruction 
reported this week to the President 


that it would be unwise at this time 
to increase price support levels for 
wheat, corn and the feed grains in 


general. 
This committee advocated a step- 


Kennedy Has Tough 
Choice Between 
2 Divergent Plans 


WASHINGTON — The Feed-Grain 
Study Committee of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture which 
jumped the gun on the White House 
statement issued this week recom- 
mended some increase in the price 
support level for the feed grains, 
available to producers who volun- | 
tarily retired some part of their 
feed grain acreage into non-produc- 
tive use 

Payments in a conservation re- 

ve program would be available to 
producers who retired a recommend- 
ed level of their normal acreage for 
each feed grain crop, and such ad- 
ditional land retirements would be 
‘ompensated by payments in kind 

Basically, these recommendations 
ire short terms palliatives designed 
to provide an immediate boost in 
farm income. 

There may be some reasonabk 
question as to either the immediat« 
or projected value of this program 
to the producers of feed grains. Pri- 
marily corn farmers have given only 
small lip service to acreage allot- 


ment controls, and any inducement 


of a high level of price support would 


be unlikely to persuade the corn-hog 


farmer to venture into any acreage 
retirement program except on the 
poorest of land. Farmers who might 


land retire- 


wish to participate in 
ment to gain a higher level of sup- 
(Turn to KENNEDY, page 114) 


New Drug-Concentrate 


Problem 


Information to Substantiate Industry Position Sought 


CHICAGO — Information is cur- 
rently being assembled to substanti- 
ate the feed industry’s position that 
Food and Drug Administration clear- 
ance should not be required on local 
mixers and others using concentrates 
containing new drugs. 

This action, of major importance to 
the entire feed industry, is being 
taken by the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. as part of the ac- 
tivities of a feed industry liaison 
committee which has been consulting 
with FDA on the new drug-concen- 
trate problem and other FDA regu- 
latory problems of concern to the 
trade. 


As explained previously (Feed- 
stuffs, Jan. 28), the present prob- 
lem results from the FDA ruling 
that, for one thing, local mills using 
conventional concentrates containing 
new drugs will have to have FDA 
clearance before using the concen- 
trates, and the feed manufacturer 
making the concentrates could not 
ship the drug-containing concentrates 
to the mill until the latter had this 
clearance. 

The industry position is that such 
clearance by local mills or farm- 
ers using concentrates as an ingredi- 
ent in mixing feed is not necessary. 
FDA has agreed to consider the in- 


dustry position if the industry 
compile and present information sub- 


tantiating this position, the AFMA 
pointed out this week. FDA, it was 
noted, must have reasonable assur- 
ance that concentrates will be han- 


will | 


dled in a manner that protects both | 


animal and human health. 

The industry liaison committee 
which includes representatives 
AFMA and the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn., is hopeful that 
favorable consideration will be giv- 
en to the industry position after the 
information presently being sought 
and assembled is presented 

AFMA said that equipment 

(Turn to PROBLEM, page 8) 


o! 


firms, 


ped up program for farm land retire- 
ment as the most appropriate method 
of reducing the accumulation of sur- 
pluses of these commodities. 

Coming out so shortly after USDA 
officials had leaked out a report that 
they proposed to boost at least tempo- 
rarily price support levels for corn 
and other feed grains, the top level 
committee report can be considered 
little less than a snub to the initia- 
tive of Secretary Orville Freeman’s 
freshmen advisers. (Also see accom- 
panying story.) 

Which of the reports the White 
House will choose for guidance has 
not been disclosed. 

However, one may reasonably con- 
clude that the new White. House op- 
erators May express some annoyance 
with the USDA farm policy advisors, 
particularly since they scooped or at 
least prejudged the situation when 
they let the press know the contents 
of the USDA feed grain committee 
report on the weekend prior to the 
top level report of the White House 
policy group. 

The White House committee was 
headed by J. N. Efferson, Louisiana 
dean of agriculture. Other members 
were Lauren Soth, editor of the Des 
Moines Kegister, and Jesse Tapp, 
chairman of the board of the Bank 
America. 

Repudiates Other Report 

The White House committee re- 
port, which flatly repudiates the 
USDA feed grain committee proposal, 
said specifically: “We believe it would 
POLICY, 114) 


Industry Trends 
Outlined at Event 


In New Orleans 


NEW ORLEANS — The feed-sup- 
plying method likely to be most pre- 
valent in 1965 will maximize ef- 
ficiency through the entire process of 
obtaining ingredients, producing the 
feed and distributing it to the point 
where it is consumed by livestock. 

This was one of the observations 
made by Oakley M. Ray, director of 
market research for the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., in a talk 
offering “A Five-Year Look Ahead at 
Feed Manufacturing and Distribu- 
tion.” 

Mr. Ray’s talk was part of a three- 
way presentation at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Council of Farm- 
er Cooperatives. His talk was fol- 
lowed by discussions of the presenta- 
tion by two executives from feed 
co-ops. 

“The most efficient method,” Mr. 
Ray said, “will tend to be the one 
which requires the fewest hours of 
labor, the least cost of transporta- 
tion of ingredients and feed com- 
bined, and will minimize the number 
of times ingredients and feed will be 
handled. Note that this includes han- 
dling of ingredients from their point 
of origin and handling of feed after 
it has been delivered to the farm, as 

(Turn to TRENDS, page 111) 
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Action When It Counts 


THE FREQUENTLY-CITED values of trade associations in dealing with 
industry-wide problems have seldom been better demonstrated than in the 
current Feed Industry Liaison Committee dealings with the Food and Drug 
Administration. Activities of the committee, as reported in American. Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. bulletins and in the columns of Feedstuffs, clearly show 
, that the committee is closing in on ways to meet the threat of unwarranted 
and unnecessary regulation—currently the matter of FDA’s approach to reg- 
ulation of feed concentrate usage. 

Statements prepared by the committee place sound logic and a good bit 
of educational material about how the industry operates on the desks of 
FDA officials. The statements, moreover, reflect an attitude of cooperation 
and respect for the obligations of FDA officials under current regulatory 
laws. 

The committee first became fully aware of FDA's approach to regulation 
of concentrates when Dr. Julius Hauser presented a paper on the subject 
during the committee's first session with FDA officials in November. The 
statement (Feedstuffs, Dec. 24, page 3) closed with this invitation: “We 
would be glad to listen to ideas for eliminating restrictions without increasing 
the hazards involved in the use in animal feeds of a growing multitude of 
potent drugs.” 

Work of the committee constitutes a positive, soundly-conceived response 
to that invitation, and the entire industry—from custom mixers on up—can be 
grateful that its top leadership is on the job. The committee, at the same time, 
acknowledges the valuable help provided by industry members in submitting 
material for its use, and it is hoped that response to the current request for 
facts and comment to further support the industry position will be similarly 
helpful. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY has received a lot of attention as a new 
route for exports of grains and other products and commodities from the 
Midwest to Europe. At least some people think that poultry is destined to 
get into the picture on a significant scale, too. Some midwestern feed people 
figure that they can produce broilers in their own area and see the processed 
product shipped through the Great Lakes and landed in European markets at 
very competitive prices. In fact, some say that midwestern broilers can go 
into Germany at lower prices than southern birds with the exception of those 
produced near the coast. 

v v 

THE EXTENSIVE EFFORT of the American Dehydrators Assn. to learn 
more about the values of its members’ products through its continuing re- 
search program takes a center position in this week’s issue. The review of 
research as well as other pertinent information concerning the dehydrating 
industry’s service to the feed industry appears as a special section, starting 
on page 43. 

THE FEED INDUSTRY will devote increasing attention to studies of 
the best possible locations for new mills, Oakley Ray, director of market 
research for the American Feed Manufacturers Assn., predicted in a recent 
talk (see page 100). “A mistake made in the location of a new plant will 
haunt company management for many years,” he said. “Since there are no 
good alternatives for a used feed mill, profits are maximized by operating 
mills as long as returns are only slightly above variable costs. In addition to 


(Turn te TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 111) 
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AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE,SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


Feed business was generally better in January of this year than in Janu- 
ary of last year, according to this week’s reports from around the country. 
February is starting out rather slowly. Volume isn’t up to what might be 
expected because of snow cover in many areas and generally cold tem- 


peratures. 


Much of this slowness is blamed on the unsettled ingredient markets, 
especially in soybeans and soybean meal. It seems that manufacturers, deal- 
ers and producers are continuing to depend upon inventories, waiting for 
more stable prices before moving in any one direction. 

This week’s wholesale feedstuff price index of 80.5 is 3.1 higher than a 
week earlier, but the same as a year earlier. The feed-grain index advanced 


with higher corn prices to 64.2 


2—14 higher than a week earlier, but just under 


the 65 index of a year earlier. This week's hog-corn ratio, based on Chicago 
prices, is 16.2 as against 15.9 for the previous week and 116 for a year 
earlier. (Feed markets in detail on pages 112-114.) 


Northwest 


An increase in turkey feed busi- 
ness is pretty much a certainty for 
1961 in the Northwest, according to 
what manufacturers are saying. In 
addition to what the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture has said about grow- 
ers’ intentions, integrators with their 
own birds and with contractors are 
preparing for larger flocks. And in- 
dependent growers say they plan to 
produce more than they did last year. 

Sales of all feeds in January of 
this year were about the same or up 
to 15% more than they were in the 
same month of 1960. 

The new month of February has 
taken on spotty characteristics. 

Some manufacturers report that 
current business is very good, espe- 
cially in hog and dairy feeds. An- 
other says integrated poultry opera- 
tions are keeping broiler feeds mov- 
ing well, but other types of feeds are 
generally slow. Still others say the 
new upturn in some major ingredi- 
ent prices—soybean oil meal, mill- 
feeds and animal proteins—will hold 
off buying by producers. 

Sub-zero temperatures and some 
snow cover have failed to arouse ex- 
pected buying interest. Dealers and 
feeders apparently are depending on 
inventories and hoping for a more 
stable price situation. 


Southwest 


Formula feed business this week 
ranges from slow to good depending 
upon the party contacted. Generally 
speaking, manufacturers report this 
week’s business is somewhat better 
than last week’s with nearly all lines 
participating in the improvement. 
Mills are averaging five-day opera- 
tions in this area. 

Cattle feed business has shown 
some improvement. Hog concentrates 
are moving well and there were sev- 
eral reports that pig feed promotions 
were stimulating volume in this line. 

Egg feed and broiler rations are 
considered satisfactory by most 
sources. 

Soybean meal turned strong this 
week reaching crop year highs. This 
will cause some higher prices on con- 
centrate type feeds. Millfeeds were 
lower which will temper increases in 
some rations. 

With colder weather returning to 
this area it is hoped that we will see 
a return to heavy feeding and gener- 
ally improved business. 


Northeast 


Activity in the formula feed mar- 
ket held about steady with the re- 
duced levels of the past several 
weeks. February is traditionally a 
dull month and from here on in buy- 
ing is likely to be on a_ hand-to- 
mouth basis. 

Consumers are “over-the-hump” on 


their winter feeding. Many of them 
are riding on inventories acquired 
last fall. And, with spring not too 
far distant—with its attendant sag 
in many ingredient prices—their buy- 
ing may become even more wary. 

Currently, strong markets in some 
ingredients have sidetracked some 
buying. 

Dairy feed demand continues to be 
centered in concentrates. Egg mashes, 
second in sales, were turned over in 
good volume. And, surprisingly, tur- 
key starting feeds are beginning to 
show up along with chick starting 
feeds. Evidently growers are putting 
their turkeys in early this year. Broil- 
er feed demand was moderate. 

Broiler prices continued their 
gradual climb, with a further rise 
of %-1l¢ Ib. Eggs, however, gave a 
little ground but were still well above 
levels of a year ago. 


Southeast 


Formula feed business in the 
Southeast is reported as being fairly 
good. Mills running time are about 
normal. 

Fairly good buying of both soybean 
meal and cottonseed meal caused 
mills to up their asking prices $2-3 
ton last week; however, the break in 
the Jan. 31 market has caused most 
of the buyers to withdraw their in- 
terest and they are more or less will- 
ing to wait and see what is going 
to happen during the next week or 
so. 

Slower demand and warm weather 
have resulted in reduced sales for cot- 
tonseed hulls and many processors 
reduced their prices $1 ton last week, 
with very little interest being shown 
from the trade. 

Most of the corn in the southern 
part of the Southeast has been con- 
sumed and this has caused prices to 
advance 5-10¢ bu., making the de- 
livered price range from $1.40-1.45, 
depending upon location. 

Production of citrus pulp continues 
to exceed demand. Many processors 
are reducing their prices $2.50 ton, 
making the f.o.b. price range from 
$40-42.50, production points. 


Central States 


The final week of the first month 
of the new year shaped-up just abot 
identically with the one just preced- 
ing. Fair demand was noted but,. at 
the same time, it appeared as though 
buyers were backing away again on 
account of the higher prices and they 
wanted to take a longer look at the 
soybean and soybean meal situations. 

On the other hand, the further let- 
down in demand, modest as it was, 
might have been brought on by the 
fact that inventories must of neces- 
sity have been well replenished dur- 
ing the liberal buying “spree” that 
materialized during the closing six 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 117) 
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AHEAD 


Ahead by a mile . . . and gaining more every day! Proof? The nine spanking-new bulk bodies 

shown above are part of the largest single delivery ever made by a bulk body manufac- 
turer to an individual customer. And we’re aiming for even bigger deliveries! 

Yes, word’s getting around fast that dollar-for-dollar, you can’t buy better 

than Dodgen. Consider the low first cost . . . the rugged, reliable con- 

struction . . . the does-everything versatility. With Dodgen’s 1,500 

pounds-per-minute unloading capacity, you can do the best possible job for 

yourself and your customers. One-man control and synchronized augers make 

delivery easy, accurate. Carry bag or bulk in one body! For all the facts, send today for 

your free bulletin ““We’re doing a two-truck job.”” Don’t miss this chance to get ahead, too. 


DODGE N INDUSTRIES phone Humboldt 1357 HUMBOLDT, IOWA 


- LOCAL MOUNTING STATIONS AT MINNEAPOLIS; HUMBOLDT, IA.; ROCKFORD, ILL.; EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MO.; FT. SMITH, ARK. 
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Control of Broiler’s 


Environment Credited 


With Cutting Costs 


ATLANTA — The extent to which 
minimal! environmental control 
(MEC) can cut broiler production 
costs was noted here at the South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn. conven- 
tion (Jan. 23-25) by Dr. L. A. Wil- 
helm, director of poultry development 
and market research, The Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago. 

He presented data which showed 
that “‘the absence of minimal environ- 
mental control is quite costly.” And 
he noted that it was not necessary 
to control all elements of a bird’s en- 
vironment. “Many growers have dem- 
onstrated that they can achieve ef- 
fective environmental control without 
a lot of laboratory gadgets and ex- 
pensive houses,” Dr. Wilhelm said. 

“Not only will slightly better hous- 
ing and heating reduce many of the 
losses due to condemnations, but it 
will also improve feed efficiency, re- 
duce chick mortality and reduce the 
costs of medicine 

“It has been established that 
could earn (or prevent losses of) 
$1,325 per year for a 10,000-capacity 
house (50,000 broilers started per 
year.)” 

Several speakers agreed that mort 
adequate housing, better insulat: 
and with better environmental con- 
trol, was coming fast. In addition to 
Dr. Wilhelm’s discussion, further evi- 
dence which indicates more attent.on 
is being paid to better housing was 
presented by a panel which discussed 
programs for helping producers cut 
poultry losses 

The stumbling block for most pro- 
ducers, according to Dr. Wilhelm, has 
been this question: “What does it 
cost me not to have basic environ- 
mental control?” 

Comparative Costs 

To help answer this question, he 
related, the performance results from 
growers using environmental controls 
have been established as the “norms” 
and compared to one larger project 
which does not have the controls. 

The particular environmental con- 
trol equipment used by southern 
broiler growers from which data was 
acquired included: Circulating hot 
water heat, revolving roof ventila- 
tors, reflective aluminum roof with 
paper barrier, hose sprinkler on roof, 
fans, removable windows and side 
drops for extremely hot weather 

An analysis of records showed that 
the total annual costs per year for a 
10,000-capacity broiler house (five 
broods) without MEC were $1,325 
more than the average for houses 
with MEC. 

Of this extra cost, 58% was ac- 
counted for by variation in feed effi- 
ciency, 27% by variation due to con- 
to ENVIRONMENT, page 
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Wildcat Strike Ends 
At Buffalo Mill 


BUFFALO An “interim agree 
ment” ended a day-long wildcat strike 
at the Ganson St. mill of the Pills- 
bury Co. here Jan. 30. 

The strike, called by stewards of 
Grain Millers Local 36, idled about 
300 production workers. About a doz- 
en pickets turned back shifts sched- 
uled to begin work at 7:30 and 8 
a.m., but salaried and office workers 
reported. 

The picketing was prompted by a 
dispute over proposed changes in 
sweepers’ assignments 

After an hour of peace talks in the 
evening on Jan. 30 a spokesman for 
company and union representatives 
announced that an “interim agree- 
ment” had been worked out providing 
for a resumption of work beginning 
with the 11:30 p.m. shift, plus an 
agreement to meet on or before Feb. 
7 to further discuss the issue in dis- 


pute. 


| merchandising methods,” 


FDA Okays Novobiocin 
For Use in Turkey Feed 


WASHINGTON—Clearance for the 
use of novobiocin, a relatively new 
antibiotic, as a feed additive in the 
treatment or prevention of staphylo- 
coccal synovitis or arthritis in tur- 
keys has been announced Sy the Food 
and Drug Administration. The re- 
quest for this clearance under the 
food additive amendment was peti- 
tioned by the Upjohn Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. (Feedstuffs, Jan. 28, page 7.) 

FDA ruled that novobiocin—to be 
marketed by Upjohn under the trade 
name of “Albamix’’—may be safely 
used in turkey feed when incorporat- 
ed according to certain restrictions. 
FDA stipulated that: 

—Novobiocin be used as a turkey 
feed additive only in the treatment 
or prevention of staph synovitis or 
arthritis. 

—The quantity of novobiocin add- 
ed is such that the finished feed con- 
tains 350 gm. of novobiocin activity 


per ton (385 parts per million; 
0.0385 % ) 
Zero Tolerance 
FDA established a tolerance of 


zero for residues of novobiocin in or 
on the uncooked edible tissues (in- 
cluding fat), eggs or by-products of 
turkeys. 

To assure safe use of the additive, 
FDA directed that the product's label 
state: Directions for use, the con- 
centration or strength of the additive, 
and adequate mixing directions. This 
label must state also that the fin- 
ished medicated feed may be fed to 
turkeys for a treatment period of 
5-7 days and that this treatment pe- 
riod may be repeated at a later date, 
if necessary, provided that feeding is 
discontinued at least three days be- 
fore the treated animals are slaugh- 
tered for human consumption 


AFMA Mailing New 


Purchasing Guides 


CHICAGO—New purchasing guides 
for poultry by-product meal and cane 
molasses, and a revised guide for 
meat meal and meat and bone meal 
are being distributed by the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn. for 
insertion in the loose-leaf handbook 
called “Feed Ingredient Purchasing 
Guide and Trading Rules.” 


Expanded Program 
Approved by NBC 
At Atlanta Meeting 


ATLANTA — The National Broiler 
Council has “loaded its guns” with 
a 70% budget increase and is “aim- 
ing” for better industry and consumer 
relations following its first 1961 quar- 
terly meeting held here. 

The NBC industry relations com- 
mittee will be “armed” with a new 
12-minute audio-visual presentation 
telling the “‘New NBC Story” in cap- 
sule form. The film was previewed at 
an editors’ breakfast held while At- 
lanta also hosted the 14th annual con- 
vention of the Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn. 

It was also pointed out that during 
February a “Corn Crisped Chicken” 
national advertising campaign will hit 


its peak. The promotion will be via | 


national television, radio and maga- | 


zines in February and March. 

Under its new fund-raising plan 
NBC will ask processors to contribute 
30e per 1,000 lb. of broilers handled. 
Officers hope to obtain 80° of the 
NBC budget under the new plan, 
which they say can be administered 
much more economically than pre- 


vious methods of fund-raising. Proc- | 
essors, in turn, may ask producers | 


and others to assume a share of the 
contribution, but collection of funds 
will be centralized, NBC officials ex- 
plained. It was pointed out that 55 
processing plants process half of the 
broiler crop. 


New NBC Film 
The new NBC film gives a thumb- 
nail sketch of activities of the broiler 
industry through the council. Ac- 
cording to Bob Peterson, director of 
NBC industry relations, “It is writ- 


ten to identify the target, dramatize | 


the objectives and illustrate the 
methods and organization activated 
to do more efficiently and effectively 


together a job beyond the reach of | 


any single individual or firm. It’s for 
industry leaders to use in talking with 
other industry leaders.” 

Don Corbett, chairman of the in- 
dustry relations committee, said, “We 
have a dedicated group of top indus- 
try executives who have assumed the 

(Turn to PROGRAM, page 115) 


NBC Market Consultant Proposes New 
Approach to Broiler Merchandising 


ATLANTA, GA.— “Any industry | 
that is producing more ‘but enjoying | 
it less’ must make a change in its | 
Bill Nigut, 
marketing 


National Broiler Council 


consultant, told persons attending the 
14th annual convention of the South- 


SOUTHEASTERN — Frank Frazier, 
executive vice president of the Na- 
tional Broiler Council, left, talks with 
William C, Nigut, NBC merchandis- 
ing consultant, before Mr. Nigut’s 
appearance at the Southeastern Poul- 
try & Egg Assn. convention in At- 


lanta. 


eastern Poultry & Egg Assn. here. 
Mr. Nigut said that the broiler 
industry has done “a magnificent job 
of increasing broiler production,” but 
must come to the idea of a Harvard 
business school lecturer that an in- 
dustry is a customer satisfying proc- 


| ess 


He quoted Theodore Levitt from 
the Harvard Busines$ Review: “The 
view that an industry is a customer 
satisfying process, not a goods pro- 
ducing process, is vital for all busi- 
nessmen to understand. An industry 
begins with the customer and his 
needs, not with a talent, a raw ma- 
terial or a selling skill.” 

Buyer Study 

Then, Mr. Nigut reported on the 
nation-wide study he conducted for 
the merchandising committee of 
NBC among leading broiler buyers— 
food chain stores and super market 
companies. Ranking highest in the 
study was a desire on the part of the 
food chain and super market com- 
panies for better communications 
with the broiler industry, Mr. Nigut 
said. The biggest cornplaint under 
that classification was that no one 
from the industry comes to the firms 
to discuss merchandising ideas. He 
commented, “You haven’t been talk- 
ing to retailers in terms of their 
needs and interests. Your customers 

(Turn to MERCHANDISING, page 115) 


Sprout-Waldron Buys 
Helm Machinery Line 


MUNCY, PA.—Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., Inc., has acquired the pattern$&, 
drawings and customer records per- 
taining to the Helm Manufacturing 
Co. line of feed milling machinery. 

Announcement of the development 
in the feed mill machinery field came 
jointly from A. C. Helm, president, 
Helm Manufacturing Co., Ft. Worth, 
Texas, and Harold M. Soars, presi- 
dent and general manager, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc., here. a 

The acquisition included the Helm 
pellet mills, Models 100 and 60, pellet 
coolers and driers, scalping shoes, 
crumblizers and bulk truck bodies. 
The indicated models of Helm pellet 
mills will be manufactured, Mr. 
Soars explained, in the company’s 
main plant at Muncy, Pa., and will be 
offered for use on those applications 
for which they are considered best 
suited. Those particular models of 
Helm mills, Mr. Soars went on to say, 
“have gained an enviable reputation 
in the pelleting of roughages, and to- 
gether with Sprout-Waldron’s Pellet 
Ace and the Junior model mill will 
give the Muncy firm a completely 
rounded out product line. Also in- 
cluded in the Helm product lines pur- 
chased was the horizontal cooler. 
Here again, this particular type of 
cooler, added to Sprout-Waldron’s 
Coolaire and Rotaircooi units will 
give Sprout-Waldron a completely 
rounded out product line in this 
field.” 


Mr. Helm explained that he intend- 
ed to keep his machine shop in opera- 
tion producing dies and parts for his 
older pellet mills and for servicing 
some of his other product lines. 

Simultaneously with the announce- 
ment of the Helm acquisition, Mr. 
Soars announced his company’s inten- 
tion to form a Texas subsidiary cor- 
poration to engage in the production 
of sheet metal fabricated items in 
that portion of the Helm plant for- 
merly devoted to that same kind of 
work. To be produced here are the 
Helm horizontal cooler and Sprout- 
Waldron’'s own sheet metal fabricated 
products when sold in those terri- 
tories best served by a Texas source 
of supply. Such items would include 
mixers, coolers, elevators, driers, con- 
veyors, both mechanical and pneu- 
matic, collectors, ete., Mr. Soars 
stated. In addition to serving as a fab- 
ricating branch, the operation will 
also function as a parts depot. 

In general charge of the Texas 
plant will be Charles Reuther, who 
has been with Helm 18 years, most 
recently as chief engineer and pro- 
duction manager. 


Clyde Thompson Is 


Auto Accident Victim 


FT. WAYNE, IND.—Clyde Thomp- 
son, 47, division sales manager for 
Central Soya’s McMillen Feed divi- 
sion in Harrisburg, 
Pa., died Sunday, 
Jan. 29, ot injuries 
received in an au- 
tomobile accident 
a few hours earlier 
on U.S. 27, south 
of Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Services were held 
the 31st in Deca- 
tur, Ill. 

Mr. Thompson, 
who joined Central 
Soya in 1940, was 
well known within the feed industry. 
He had held several sales positions 
with Central Soya and prior to his 
last assignment was hog feeds man- 
ager. From 1952-58, he was manager 
of A. E. Staley’s feed division. 

He is survived by his mother, Mrs. 
C. M. Thompson of Champaign, IIL, 
and a step-son, Jack Miller of Wil- 
mington, Del. 


Clyde Thompson 
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When they 
eat more, 
, yet grow slower— 


switch to 
Strepcillin F-25 


Poultry and livestock organisms can build up an immunity to the 
good effects of the antibiotic in your feeds. Result: animals eat 
as much as before, but they gain at a reduced rate. You can 
combat this resistance to the antibiotic you’re now using by 
switching to Dr. Salsbury’s Strepcillin F-25. Poultry and hogs 
bounce back to the faster, cheaper gains of before. And you help 
the grower give them the boost they need to overcome the effects 
of today’s high disease levels—with absolutely no other change in 
the ration he’s feeding. 


Strepcillin F-25 is most effective in stimulating fast, efficient 
gains because two antibiotics are better than one in protecting 
animal health. They work together as a disease-fighting team. 
Penicillin is carried to every part of the system, killing gram- 
positive germs. Most of the Streptomycin stays in the intestines 
to kill harmful gram-negative germs found there. 


Remember—Dr. Salsbury’s antibiotic feed additive does more, 
yet costs less. To protect against antibiotic resistance and pro- 
mote customer satisfaction, put Dr. Salsbury’s Strepcillin F-25 
in your swine, layer, and growing-bird feeds. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S “ts LABORATORIES 


Charles City towa, U.S.A. 


MORE THAN PRODUCTS—A SYMBOL OF SERVICE 
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Feed, Grain Dealers Study 


Good Business Practices 


By JAMES C. TOTTEN 


Michigan State University 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—A staff 
of authorities from business and in- 
dustry advised representatives of the 
feed and grain in- 
dustry on “Pro- 
tecting Your In- 
vestments” at the 
annual Michigan 
Feed & Grain 
Dealers Confer- 
ence held on the 
campus of Michi- 
gan State Univer- 
sity here. 

Nearly 300 per- 
sons attended the 
two day session at 
Kellogg Center for Continuing Ed- 
ucation. 

Dr. Robert Kramer, director of the 
Michigan State University Agricul- 
tural Marketing and Utilization Cen- 
ter, opened the conference with a dis- 
eussion of marketing and manage- 
ment. He considered the implications 
of some of the current trends taking 
place in these two areas and their 
effect on the feed and grain dealers. 

“The revolution in the market place 
will continue in the ‘60’s,”” he said. 
“Better transportation, faster com- 
munications, new processing meth- 
ods, new technologies and the drive 
for profits will cause most of the 
changes.” 

Dr. Kramer also predicted that 
fewer, more specialized, farmers will 
produce for a predetermined market 
outlet and that group-action market- 
ing programs will become more im- 
portant. Farmer-owned marketing 
companies will assemble, sort, grade, 
package and merchandise more prod- 
ucts én the 1960’s than ever before, 
he added. 

He told the dealers the central ter- 
minal market will continue to de- 
cline in importance, that producers 
will bypass the large city market in 
their selling, and retailers will pur- 
chase less on this type of market. 

“Processing,” he said, “will become 
more decentralized geographically, 
but more specialized product-wise. 
Concentrations and mergers will take 
place in some .commodity groups, 
such as dairy. feed and grain, and 
fruits and vegetables and there will 
be a continued lessening of concen- 
tration in other industries, such as 
meats.” 


Dr. Robert Kramer 


Deal Directly 

Wholesalers, he predicted, will 
either decline in importance as re- 
tailers deal directly with producers 
or processors, or will become very 
important as they expand their ser- 
vices. Retailing will continue to con- 
centrate into fewer and _ stronger 
hands, he added, and each retail or- 


| 


ganization will operate larger stores 
or outlets. 

“What this all adds up to,” said 
Dr. Kramer, “is that efficiency will 
be the watchword in all parts of the 
market economy. And in striving for 
increased efficiency, improved man- 
agement practices must be employed 
by managers of all marketing firms.” 

Dr. Kramer emphasized that own- 
ers of businesses serving farmers 
will demand better management in 
the 1960's. This demand, he said, 
stems from three basic facts: 

(1) Farmers will be better edu- 
cated in this decade than ever be- 
fore. They will be farming larger 
farms and they will be handling 
larger volumes of business. Therefore, 
with better education, large opera- 
tions and better business methods, 
farmers will be more sophisticated 
about the operations of the businesses 
serving them. 

(2) Because of better educations 
and because of the importance of ef- 
ficiently run businesses, farmers will 
assert themselves more in this dec- 
ade than ever before. 

(3) Because of the continued price- 
cost squeeze, farmers will expect the 
companies serving them to be of 
more assistance or render more serv- 
ices so that they, the farmers, will 
be better able to operate in the high- 
ly competitive situation which will 
exist throughout this decade. 

Need for Managers 

Dr. Kramer also emphasized the 
need for business managers to make 
decisions which have implications for 
tomorrow, next year and the next 
decade—they must utilize long-range 
planning. Changes, he said, are oc- 
curring more rapidly now than ever 
before and long-range planning can 
help managers capitalize on these 
changes. 

He listed these benefits to long- 
range planning: 

(1) Increased profits and increased 
returns on investments. 

(2) Better over-all coordination of 
the business. 

(3) Executive development which 
comes because of the communicating 
of goals and problem areas to the to- 
tal staff. 

(4) Blind spots and potential prob- 
lem areas can be pinpointed with this 
planning. 

Without planning, he stated, the 
course of a business firm can become 
random in nature; decisions can be 
meaningless choices from an incom- 
plete set of alternatives. 

“Long-range planning,” he stressed, 
“is an effort to ‘beat competition to 
the punch’ in capitalizing on econom- 
ic and technological changes. Many 
managers neglect long-range plan- 

(Turn to DEALERS, page 116) 


C. B. Ratchford 


Robert Schoeff 


Frank Frazier 


TO ADDRESS FEED MEN —These authorities on food and feed marketing 
and related developments will be on the program at the Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. convention, to be held Feb. 19-21 at the Muehlebach Hotel in 
Kansas City. Dr. C. B. Ratchford, extension dean at the University of Mis- 
souri, will outline the “Challenge of Change.” Dr. Robert Schoeff of Kansas 
State University, who has been studying industry developments, will discuss 
“Making Feed at the Point of Use.” Frank Frazier of the National Broiler 


west officials report that another meeting is being held in the Muehlebach 
at the same time and that the hotel is nearing capacity. Feed men were 


urged to make their reservations immediately if they have not already done so, — 


dis 


W. T. Steele H. H. Gordon 


W. T. Steele Heads 


Southern States Co-op 


RICHMOND, VA.—W. T. Steele, 
Jr., has been elected general mana- 
ger of the Southern States Coopera- 
tive, succeeding Howard H. Gordon, 
who requested that his name be with- 
drawn from consideration for reelec- 
tion. 

Mr. Gordon has been general man- 
ager since April, 1959. The board of 
directors appointed him to the posi- 
tion of management counsel of the 
cooperative to fill the vacancy left 
by the retirement of W. G. Wysor 
about two years ago. 

Mr. Steele, 52, has been a direc- 
tor of the organization since 1947. 

Mr. Gordon took over the general 
manager position following the death 
of O. E. Zacharias, Jr., and served 
during a transition period, but felt 
that effective this year he should 
step aside for younger management. 
He is 61. The cooperative has a com- 
pulsory retirement rule effective at 
age 65. 

Mr. Gordon also pointed out that 
since he is president of the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives, he 
will be required to spend a lot of 
time in that capacity and considerable 
traveling that would keep him away 
from the office. 

Campbell M. Wade, Elizabethtown, 
Ky., has been elected president of 
the board of directors and Hubert 
Snodgrass of Street, Md., was elected 
vice president. 

The Southern States Cooperative is 
one of the larger such organizations 
in the country and last year had a 
gross business of slightly more than 
$200 million. Headquarters are main- 
tained in Richmond, where the board 
of directors met recently. The or- 
ganization operates in five states. 

Mr. Gordon was a director of the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration under the Eisenhower admin- 
istration and later was president of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. and ad- 
ministrator of the Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service. 

Mr. Steele has served as district 
manager in southern Virginia and 
also as manager of Southern States 
fertilizer plant in Baltimore. He has 
also been assistant manager of the 
fertilizer service as well as manager. 
He joined Southern States in 1935. 


J. Stump to Pillsbury 
West Coast Feed Post 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Pillsbury 
Co. has announced the appointment 
of J. Ralph Stump as west coast 
manager of formula feed operations, 
with headquarters in Modesto, Cal. 


Prior to his appointment, Mr. 
Stump was manager of formula feed 
operations in Ogden, Utah. Charles 
D. Kapple has been named to replace 
Mr. Stump as manager in Ogden. 


Mr. Stump joined Pillsbury’s for- 
mula feed division as a trainee in 
1955 after earning a master’s degree 
in business administration at Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill. 

Mr. Kapple joined The Pillsbury 
Co. as Office assistant to the sales 


| manager in 1952 and later served as 
Council will tell about “Building Markets for Expanding Production.” Mid- | 


a territory manager in Idaho. A na- 
tive of Ogden, he was graduated from 
Utah State University, Logan, with a 
B.S. in business administration, 


Egg Set Up 4%, High 
Since May 28, 1960 


SALISBURY, MD. — The nation’s 
egg set last week rose to 53,555,000. 
This was 4% above the previous week 
and 12% above the corresponding 
week of 1960. Not since May 28, 1960, 
has the set been so high. 

Settings were up last week in 16 
of the 22 important broiler producing 
states. States reporting sizeable in- 
creases included Georgia, Texas, 
North Carolina, Alabama and Ar- 
kansas. Georgia’s set was 10,353,000. 
This is the largest set for that state 
since last June. 

Broiler chick placements in the 22 
states totaled 34,618,000. This figure 
was 4% above the previous week and 
also 4% above the corresponding 
week a year ago. Increases were re- 
ported for 14 states compared to 
the previous week. States showing ap- 
preciable increases include Alabama, 
Pennsylvania, Arkansas and Georgia. 

Here in Delmarva, broiler prices 
dropped slightly less than ‘¢ last 
week. Prices paid on the farm last 
week averaged 17.54¢ compared to 
17.94¢ the week before. A year ago 
the price was 18.98¢. 


Feed Mill Sans 


LINFIELD, PA. — An estimated 
$500,000 damage has been done by a 
fire at the Jacob Trinley Grain & 
Feed Mill here. 

The five story main building at the 
mill collapsed at the height of the 
blaze. Damage was also sustained by 
the office building, two garages and 
three tractor-trailers and a large 
quantity of grain was also destroyed, 
it was reported. 

Eight fire companies and 200 vol- 
unteer firemen fought the blaze. 


‘Extra’ Planned at 
Fact Finding Event 


KANSAS CITY — A last minute 
“extra” has been added to the pro- 
gram for the Fact Finding Conference 
opening here Feb. 10. 

The “extra” will come the morn- 
ing of Feb. 12 in the form of an in- 
formal discussion between Henry C. 
Tilford, Jr., Dixie Grain Co., Inc., rep- 
resenting the industry, and Norvill 
Jones and Charles Brewton, Jr., as- 
sistants to Senators Fulbright of Ar- 
kansas and Sparkman of Alabama. 
They are, respectively, chairman and 
top-ranking member of the Senate 
foreign relations committee, which is 
interested in the economic as well as 
the political aspects of this country’s 
relations with other countries. In this 
connection, they both see basically 
sound reasons for opening the way to 
further exports of U.S. poultry, ac- 
cording to the announcement from 
the Institute of American Poultry In- 
dustries, sponsor of the event. 


L. A. Wilhelm 


ANSWERS—Poultrymen have been 
promised specific information on the 
questions uppermost in their minds 
when they attend the Fact Finding 
Conference in Kansas City Feb. 10- 
12. The two men shown above will 
be among those present to provide the 
information. They are Dr. L. A. Wil- 
helm, director of poultry development 
and market research, The Quaker 
Oats Co., and C. L. Moyer, regional 
director, Small Business Administra- 
tion. 


Cc. L. Moyer 
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Frank Boling Heads 
Blatchford Calf Meal 


WAUKEGAN, ILL. — Frank E. 


Dr. G. B. Belloff in 
New Post with Ciba 


SUMMIT, N.J. 


Ciba Pharmaceu- 
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New Research Group 
To Study Problems 


In ‘Agri-Business’ 


Boling, of Winnetka, IIl., has been tical Products, Inc., has announced : 
elected president of Blatchford Calf the appeintment of Dr. George B MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Forma- 
Meal Co., Wauke- Belloff as associ- tion of a new research organization 

gan, Ill., the firm’s ate director of the devoted to problems of ‘“agri-busi- 

board of directors animal health re- ness’’ was announced here Jan. 23 

announced. Mr search division in by Dr. Jack W. Dunlap, president, 

ae |. Boling succeeds charge of veteri- Dunlap & Associates, Inc., Stamford, 
™ ~ ’ the late J. E nary agricultural Conn. The new firm will be known 
¥e a. Sams research. as Agri Research, Inc., and will have 
—_:* In assuming the According to Dr headquarters in Manhattan. ; 

-- presidency of the Emil  Schlittler. Dr. Dunlap, a Kansas State Uni- 

firm. Mr. Boling vice president and versity graduate, said one of the ob- 

brings to Blatch- director of re- jectives of Agri Research would be 

& ford the experi- search, Dr. Belloff to establish a working relationship 

F. E. Boling gained vom NEW OFFICERS—New officers of was formerly sen- and 

22 years the ior research veter- rn universities in Nebraska, 

feed industry. Prior to 1942, he spent - a o Assn. are | inarian in Ciba’s animal health di- | Colorado, Oklahoma, Kansas, Mis- 
18 years with Ralston Purina Co., shown here following election at the vision. His new duties will include | Souri and Arkansas, with the expec- 
St. Louis, 11 of which were as man- | recent meeting of the group in Min- | jnjtiation and supervision of clinica] | tation that there would be correla- 
ager of products development. In this | neapolis. George Kolb, Jr., Belgrade | and field trials throughout the U.S. | tion between basic research work 
position he was active in co-ordinat- | (Minn.) Flour Mills Co., new presi- | and liaison with the Food and Drug | done at these institutions and the 


ing the many departments involved 
in research, buying, manufacturing 
and distribution. 

After leaving Purina, he was as- 
sociated for four years with Hales & 
Hunter Co., Chicago, and then left to 
operate his own leather products 
business in which he recently sold his 
interest 

Mr. Boling, during his years in the 
feed business, was extremely active 
in industry affairs. For six years he 
was chairman of the committee of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn 
on definitions and contacts with feed 


dent, is at the left. At the right is 
Jack Conlee, Osborne McMillan Ele- 
vator Co., Minneapolis, new vice 
president. W. D. Flemming is secre- 
tary-treasurer of the association. 


T. L. Mitchell Named to 


Nutrena Post in South 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—T. L. Mitchell 
has been named Nutrena sales de- 
velopment manager for North and 

South Carolina, 


Administration. 

Prior to joining Ciba in 1956, he 
held the position of veterinarian in 
charge of animal health at the Scher- 
ing Corp., Bloomfield, N.J. He 
served as assistant director of veter- 
inary clinical research at Eaton Lab- 
oratories, Norwich, N.Y 

Dr. Belloff received his veterinary 
medical degree from the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1950 


also 


Alfalfa Processors 
Elect New Officers 


technological applications of such 
knowledge through the activities of 
Agri Research, Inc. This relationship 
should further the common goal of 
sound economic growth of “agri-busi- 
ness” in the midwestern area, Dr. 
Dunlap said. 
New Building 

Dr. Phil Eckert has been named 
vice president of the new research 
organization, and is initiating the 
work at Manhattan. A new building 
is being constructed for the company 
at a location on the western edge of 
Manhattan. 


control officials. =, according to H. L. Dr. Eckert has been in the Foreign 
He was also chairman of the Feed McGeorge, south- TOLEDO, OHIO—The Alfalfa | Agricultural Service of the U.S. De- 
Industry Council, a wartime govern- eastern region | Processors Assn. at its annual meet- | partment of Agriculture, previously 
ment liaison group and chairman of sales manager, ing here elected Ray Verhoff, Ver- | was dean of agriculture of University 
the Class A feed manufacturers ad- ! bse. hoff Alfalfa, Ottawa, Ohio, president of Arizona and formerly was in the 
visory committee to OPA a Mr. Mitchell will Other officers elected at the meet- | department of agricultural economics 
In joining Blatchford’s, Mr. Boling ~~ head q uarter in| jing include: Don Calvert, Calvert | of Montana State University. 
takes over direction of a firm estab- Raleigh, N.C , and Milling Co., Hoytville, Ohio, vice Dr. Dunlap said the first client of 
lished in 1800 which operates plants will supervise sales | president, and Joe Cousino, Erie | the new organization will be Inter- 
at Waukegan, Des Moines and Nam- from the Nutrena (Mich.) Alfalfa Mills, Inc., secretary- | national Minerals & Chemical Co. 
pa, Idaho. The firm also has a Cana- mill in Mt. Ulla, | treasurer. which has commissioned a project for 
dian affiliate. T. L. Mitchell N.C., and A — Elected to the board of directors | study. Several others are under con- 
- N.C., now under gee ype were Eric Mengering, The Farm Bu- | sideration, he said. 
reau Cooperative Assn., Inc., Colum- It is expected that Agri Research, 
Ohio Blenders Alfalfa ago for completion in April, | pus, Ohio; Lester Lusher, Perrysburg | Inc.. will be able to turn over to ed- 
sap cGeorge said. a Alfalfa Mills, Inc., Perrysburg, Ohio. | ucational institutions in the Midwest 
Plant Contract Let wae a geo martes - Continuing on the board of direc- | the problems involving basic research 
tors are: Don Merrick, National Al- | on any projects under study and to 
on ees ee Gee ae feeding systems to farmers and p sl falfa Dehydrating & Milling Co., To- | call on members of the college staffs 
- ¥ hij -— trymen see? the two states, Mr. Mc- ledo. Ohio: Marvin Rohloff, Rohloff | for consulting assistance when need- 
blending plant of Ohio Blenders, Inc., | George said. Gravt Ohi 
2404 Summit St., has been let to the Mr. Mitchell. f f feed Bros., Inc., Graytown, “mio; & J Te W ff of Agri Re 
Stout Construction Co. of Sylvania, Schiller, Hayward, Inc., Oak Harbor, The Manhattan staff eri 
- sales manager of the A. E. Staley | Ohio, and Rolland Turnow, Toledo | search, Inc., will be augmented short- 


Ray Verhoff, Ottawa, president of 
Ohio Blenders, said. 


The plant will be highly automated 


Mfg. Co., joined Nutrena in June, 
1960, when the firm purchased the 
Staley feed operation. 


Alfalfa Mills, Oregon, Ohio 
The processors authorized purchase 


ly by additional appointments, Dr. 
Dunlap said. He will serve as presi- 
dent of the new organization, which 


4 , av. ac of an addittional copy of the film . 
ponte boy | : af cg: tas. - Before joining Staley in 1957, he | «Twelve Month Summer,” to be pre- | Will be closely associated with the 
cording to\. *. Feterson, sales man- | was secretary and vice president of | sented to Ohio State University. The | Stamford, Conn., operation. 


2 oa, oe gg ge Mae Arcady Farms Milling Co., and has film will be available free of charge The complex of industries known 
will be able to handle 50.000 tons an- been associated with Vitality Mills to various groups throughout the as “agri-business,” Dr. Dunlap said, 
nually. Reported cost of the develop- and J. J. Badenoch Co., all of Chi- | state from Ohio State University, Ex- | must depend on research and devel- 

r cago. tension Service Film Library, c/o Jim | opment for its growth impetus. If 


ment will be in the neighborhood of 
$250,000. 

The plant site has 300 ft. of Mau- 
mee River frontage and plans for 
the future call for movement of de- 
hydrated alfalfa products by boat 
and barge, Mr. Peterson said. The 


James Burdick Joins 


Grain Aeration Firm 
BOONE, IOWA James Burdick 


Chapman, Columbus, Ohio 


(Turn to RESEARCH, page 117) 


Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 


has joined the Rolfes Grain Aeration 


site was acquired from the Continen- : ‘ ; 
ot: & Electronics Corp., according to | (000's omitted) 
tal Grain Co. - Week endin Maine Conn. Penn. ind. Mm. Mo. Del. Md. 
Ohio Blenders is owned by five To George Rolfes, = 2 
y tive | company presi- 1,039 403 847 645 108 593 1,620 ‘1,697 
ledo area alfalfa dehydrating firms. | 4.14 098 407 828 747 97 673 1,636 
They are Verhoff Mills, Ottawa: To- : December 10 10 428 790 795 61 669 = 1,587) 1,927 
Mr. Burdick, a December ...... 079 418 691 820 116 6841616 «1,998 
ledo Alfalfa Mills, Inc., Oregon; Na- : 1'086 468 756 731 93 678 1,823 1,855 
: native of Decatur, December 24 704 94 
poleon Alfalfa Mills, Inc.; S. & W December 3! 1,123 425 787 771 0 1,940 2,041 
I Archbold Ill., recently com- January 429 850 6% 47 729° 
Mills, Inc., re Id, and Yarnell 120 4 77 44 140 756 1,845 2,204 
Broth Deshler pleted a training 125 622 743 «(1.899 2.283 
program, and is 143 241 832 59% 112 739 1,860 2,299 
General manager of Ohio Blenders | now actively cov- ; 
is Rolland Turnow, Toledo Alfalfa | coring the states of Week ending Va W.Va. N.C. S.C. Ga. Fla. Ala Miss 
Mills who is also secretary-treasurer, | Missouri. including arian 
MASS g 921 335 2,974 321 5,805 209 3,008 2,244 
and Richard Yarnell, Deshler, is vice | Kansas City, and ...... 913 372, 3,063 300 217-2868 23468 
president. eastern Kansas | December 10 ... 842 410 2,991 324 55.921 224 2.748 2,368 
i mber |7 940 423 2,985 305 5,705 252 2.955 2.376 
James Burdick Decembe 
Mr. Burdick comes December 24 1,096 358 3,122 316 5,716 219 «2,865 2,407 
‘ ” | b 1,069 46! 3,150 299 5,875 250 2,956 2,355 
“GRANDPA LLOYD to the Rolfes companies from the 11062 523 3,357 323 6,286 298 «3.099 2.433 
KANSAS CI -Lloyd S. Larson M dwest Infra-Red Co., where he was | January I4_.... 1,072 516 3,380 ane 5.9% 268 3,295 2,474 
j TY . son, i 977 517-3327 33 5.963 55 3,159 2,384 
executive vice president of the Mid. | 2" industrial heating sales engineer. | 406 -3'479 297-127 256 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn., en- | Mr. Burdick will make his home a a 
tered the select circle of “grandfa- in the Kansas City area, and will Total 22 areas 
ther” Feb. 1 when Mr. and Mrs. | be the exclusive company representa- | __Week ending - Men ee. Oe ee 
David Larson became the parents of | tive for Rolfes grain aeration sys- | November 26 3.327 3462 1.730 200 176 1,108 29,672 27,416 
a baby boy. The young man weighed | tems, grain temperature scanning | December 3 .. 3,423 280 1,947 30! 218 1,236 30,547 28,868 
in at 8 Ib., 7 oz., and missed by less | systems, and for the Monitrol sys- | pecember 17 | "31814 395 2.120 246 270 ©1265 31.473 29/029 
than 10 hours being born on his | tem, which is described as a new con- | December 24 . . 3.966 416 1,901 228 221 1,329 31,650 25,952 
grandfather's birthday, Jan. 31. | cept in inventory control for mer- | 
Mother, baby and grandfather are | chandising elevators, flour mills, feed January 14 ieiex 4.006 433 2.145 ae? 279 1.284 33.67! 32,401 
We anuary 2! ..... 0 32,615 
doing fine. milis and port elevators, | January 28 4375 498 2.299 289 261 «(1.218 «33.444 


| 
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PENB Official 
Urges Mature 
- Sales Approach 


ATLANTA — “The record shows 
quite clearly that the industries in 
trouble today are pretty much those 
concerns which, by their own misman- 
agement, permitted other industries 
to take customers away from them.” 

So stated W. J. Moore, second vice 
president of the Poultry & Egg Na- 
tional Board, as he addressei the 
Southeastern Poultry & Egg Assn. 
Jan. 24. 

No great personality and no in- 


dustry ever became great by being | 


gloomy, he pointed out. “They sensed 


a consumer need for their creation | 


and proceeded to fill it with all the 
imagination and determination they 
possessed. In my opinion the egg in- 
dustry is still a potential growth in- 
dustry. But our future is 
threatened at the market place by 
commodities that seem to offer more 
glamour, more convenience, more 
food value and more new and exciting 
uses.” 

Mr. Moore, who is with Hy-Lay 
Hatcheries, Bryan, Texas, cited the 
work of the PENB in the fields of 
promotion and noted the effectiveness 
of the work is in the hands of the 
members of industry. 


The mature American market, 182 | 


million strong, calls for mature sell- 
ing, he said. “If I know this egg in- 


being | 


dustry,” he said, “we want to survive | 


in a gallant manner. We want to feel 
the surging impulse of commercial 
mastery. To do this, there can be no 
gloom. There must be a pulsating will 
to succeed. A will that provides pro- 
motion dollars to keep our eggs flour- 
ishing on family tables, a will that 
provides morale so important in get- 
ting cooperation from all segments in 
the industry, a will that excites en- 
thusiasm so necessary in our drive to 
succeed at the market place.” 


Feed Group Fights 
Rail Abandonment 


HARRISON, ARK.—Developments 
on two fronts recently gave shippers 
a slim hope that service may be re- 
stored on the idle Arkansas & Ozarks 
Railway, a line once important to the 
north Arkansas feed and poultry in- 
dustries. 

Attorney William S. Walker of 
Harrison, representing shipping in- 
terests, filed exceptions to an Inter- 
state Commerce Commission ruling 
permitting the Arkansas & Ozarks 
Railway to abandon its 75-mile line. 

And, in Little Rock, a bill was in- 
troduced in the Arkansas House of 
Representatives that would levy a 
stiff removal tax on any railroad 
company seeking to abandon its en- 
tire or the major portion of its 
line in the state. 

Shippers admitted, however, that 
both measures were only last ditch 
efforts to prevent the abandonment. 

The Arkansas & Ozarks service 
was used extensively to move bulk 
feed into this broiler, turkey and live- 
stock producing area before a flash 
flood forced it to stop operation last 
May. 

After the flood, officials asked the 
ICC for authority to abandon the 
line, saying it had lost a considerable 
amount of money in recent years. 


Foxbilt Feed Names 


Poultry Specialist 


DES MOINES—Harold Vinchattle 
of Webster City, Iowa, has been 
named poultry specialist for Foxbilt 
Feeds. The appointment was an- 
nounced by Wayne Rodgers, general 
manager for Foxbilt. 

Mr. Vinchattle has been central 
Iowa zone sales manager for the feed 
company. He has been with Foxbilt 
for nearly four years. 


New Mexico Group to 
Discuss Law Changes 


CLOVIS, N.M.—State tax changes 
and other legislative matters will be 
discussed at the annual meeting of 
the New Mexico Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers Assn. here Feb. 12-13. 

Clarence Worley, NMGFDA presi- 
dent, will outline the changes in state 
laws and budgets affecting the feed 
industry that are being considered by 
the New Mexico Legislature now in 
session in Santa Fe. Included are the 
updating of some feed control sta- 
tutes and the current status of pro- 
posed sales taxes on agricultural sup- 
plies. 

Registration for the annual sessions 
will begin Feb. 12 at the Hotel Clovis 
and the NMGFDA directors will meet 
according to annual custom. A full 
day of general membership sessions 


will follow on Feb. 13. 


Columbian Steel Tank 
Promotions Announced 


KANSAS CITY—Richard Parsons 
and Henry Belval received notices of 
new titles during a four-day sales con- 
ference at Colum- 
bian Steel Tank 
Co.'s offices in 
Kansas City. J. M. 
Kramer, president, 
and Ward Gadber- 
ry, general sales 
manager, made the 
announcement dur- 
ing the first day of 
sessions for office 
and traveling sales 
representatives of 
the firm. 

Mr. Parsons, who was appointed 
assistant general manager of sales, 
will continue his direct supervision of 
all traveling and territory sales per- 
sonnel, handling office contacts for 
contractors and distributors, active 
promotion of grain storage and oil- 
field bolted tanks and supervision of 
office personnel assigned to these 
products. He joined Columbian’s staff 
in 1953. 

Henry. (Andy) Belval, associated 
with Columbian since 1945, was 
named manager of sales, steel build- 
ings. He will continue to promote the 
sale of buildings through steel build- 
ing distributors, contractors, field 
personnel and by direct contact with 
customers. 


S. F. Bigham Named 
By Joe N. Pless Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—S. F. 


Richard Parsons 


(Doc) | 


Bigham, who recently retired as divi- | 


sion purchasing agent for Nutrena 
Mills, Inc., has joined the Joe N. 
Pless Co., Memphis firm specializing 
in feed additives. 

Mr. Bigham will serve as sales 
manager and will be in charge of pro- 
motion for products the firm is cur- 
rently selling and for new product 
lines that will be added. 

Starting in the feed business in 
1919 as bookkeeper for the Royal 
Feed & Manufacturing Co., Mr. Big- 
ham moved on to cashier and traffic 
manager. For several years he held 
posts of vice president and general 
manager of Fidelity Elevator Co. and 
general manager of Fidelity Seed Co., 
subsidiaries of Royal. 

He also served as Royal’s assistant 
treasurer until it merged and became 
Nutrena Mills, Inc., in 1951. Mr. Big- 
ham was appointed division purchas- 
ing agent with supervision over Meri- 
dian, Miss., and Ulla, N.C., mills. 

Mr. Bigham was given honorary 
life memberships in the Memphis 
Grain & Hay Assn., of which he 
served as vice president, Memphis 
Board of Trade and the Memphis 
Traffic Club. In addition he was 
honored at a “Doc” Bigham Night 
given by the Memphis Feed & Grain 
Club at which he was given the first 
honorary life membership in that or- 
ganization. 


Program Announced 
For Colorado Grain, 
Milling, Feed Event 


D —Program for the con- 
vention of the Colorado Grain, Mill- 
ing & Feed Dealers Assn. has been 
announced by Robert L. Weir, execu- 
tive secretary. One of the features 
will be a talk entitled “How to Sur- 
vive in the Feed Business” by Ray- 
mond Doll, Federal Reserve Board 
of Kansas City. 

The program gets underway Feb. 
19 at the Denver Hilton Hotel and 
ends Feb. 21. Featured the opening 
day will be the traditional smoker 
and dinner for the men starting at 
5:30 p.m. and a dinner and special 
program for the women. 

The morning program for Feb. 20 
will include a showing of the Amer- 
ican Dehydrators Assn. movie 
“Twelve Month Summer.” The talk 
by Mr. Doll, agricultural specialist of 
the Federal Reserve Board of Kansas 
City, on “How to Survive in the Feed 
Business” will follow. A panel discus- 
sion on what feeders expect from 
their feed dealers will include George 
Reynolds, president, Colorado Cattle 
Feeders Assn., and Gerald Mack, 
Colorado poultry feeder, participat- 
ing. Oakley Ray, American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., will speak, and 
a feed machinery firm representative 
will speak on equipment needs to 
improve services and produce more 
profit. 

The program that afternoon will 
include the following: a talk by T. H. 
Anderson, deputy director of the 
Commodity Stabilization Service, 
Kansas City, on the grain storage 
situation; a talk by Richard Schmidt, 
attorney for the Senate investigating 
committee, which last year studied 
grain storage rates, on rate negotia- 
tions, and an explanation by James 

(Turn to COLORADO, 115) 


PROBLEM 


(Continued from page 1) 


page 


drug companies and the feed indus- 
try are being asked to help provide 
the information needed. The cate- 
gories of information are: (1) Rea- 
sons why local mixers and farmers 


do and will follow mixing and feed- | 


ing directions when using concen- 
trates to prepare feeds; (2) evidence 
that local mixers and farmers using 
concentrates have adequate equip- 
ment to uniformly mix concentrates 
with other feedstuffs and (3) specific 
data on toxicity and residues of the 
drugs when fed at levels up to or 
higher than those normally found in 
concentrates. 

The whole problem regarding the 
need for concentrate feed users to 
obtain clearance on use of concen- 
trates containing new drugs was in- 
tensified just recently. Recent ap- 
provals from FDA for poultry con- 
centrates carried the notation that 
such concentrates could not be 
shipped unless the receiver had FDA 
clearance to use the concentrates in 
mixing feed. 

At the moment, AFMA said, only 
concentrates containing new drugs 
which have food additive clearance 
are involved in this situation. The 
specific cases called to AFMA’s at- 
tention have been poultry concen- 
trates containing amprolium or zo- 
alene, new coccidiostats. 

AFMA pointed out a situation of 
significance to the whole industry. 
FDA currently and in the future 
will approve only those new drugs 
which are cleared as food additives 
This applies to clearance of feed 
companies’ products containing the 
drugs as well as the drug products 
themselves. While it is not part of 
the situation under immediate con- 
sideration, it may be noted that a 
feed firm cannot currently obtain 


new clearance on use of any new | 
drug not also cleared as a food ad- | tion.” 


ditive, although, of course, previous 
clearances are in effect. New drugs 
which also have food additive clear- 
ance are now quite limited in num- 
ber, it was pointed out. 

In the current new drug-concen- 
trate action, AFMA said, the liaison 
committee has decided to limit dis- 
cussion to amprolium and zoalene 
at the next meeting with AFMA. This 
is because these two coccidiostats 
are the two specific drugs involved at 
this time and are cleared as food 
additives. 

AFMA said several equipment 
manufacturers and two drug com- 
panies involved will be asked to con- 
tribute information on items (2) and 
(3) listed above. Information on item 
(1) is sought from the feed industry. 


Information From Feed Men 

Feed men were asked to list eco- 
nomic reasons and data as to why 
mixing directions will be followed 
when concentrates are used. Also, 
barriers against mis-use of concen- 
trates should be listed. The past and 
present success of concentrate pro- 
grams—medicated or unmedicated— 
should be pointed out and document- 
ed, if possible. Samples of tags con- 
taining mixing directions, mixing 
charts, feed manuals and copies of 
bulletins or posters emphasizing 
warnings would be most helpful, 
AFMA said. 

Any statements or material which 
would help substantiate the indus- 
try position should be sent to AFMA 
no later than Feb. 10. The address 
is 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
Ill. All industry people are invited 
to submit helpful information. 

While the current activity is be- 
ing undertaken, AFMA has suggested 
to industry that no immediate action 
be taken regarding local mixer ap- 
plications to FDA for use of concen- 
trates. 

Previous Statement 

In a previous statement to FDA, 
the liaison committee said it believed 
that all feed producers that directly 
incorporate a drug mixture or pre- 
mix into a concentrate or finished 
feed should be subject to new drug 
applications or the equivalent. This, 
they said, would apply equally to all 
—feed manufacturers, custom mixers 
or farmers. 

However, the group added, “we do 
not believe that feed producers using 
only concentrates should be required 
to file with FDA due to the dilution 
of the drug, the long record of good 
performance in following mixing in- 
structions, the almost impossible en- 
forcement problem it would pose to 
FDA, and the fact that state control 
can be exercised readily at this 
level.” 

The FDA was reminded that there 
are literally hundreds of thousands 
of operations in which concentrates 
are used by custom mixers or farm- 
ers. To require these operators to 
obtain FDA approval to use an al- 
ready highly diluted drug, where 
safe use of the concentrate is rather 
obvious, would create a situation of 
mutual economic significance as well 
as one where appreciable gain in 
achievement of purpose would be 
open to question, the committee de- 
clared. 

“Feed manufacturers,” FDA was 
told, “do and are very willing to as- 
sume responsibility for proper and 
adequate mixing, accurate and truth- 
ful labeling and, where necessary, 
print complete feeding directions and 
appropriate warnings on feed tags. 
Feed manufacturers are also willing 
to provide complete information and 
offer assistance to help feed dealers, 
custom mixers and feeders to better 
understand their obligations and re- 
sponsibilities. 

“However, it is impossible for feed 
manufacturers to assume additional 
responsibilities that would require the 
‘policing’ of mixing equipment, legal 
obligations or the feeding-manage- 
ment programs of thousands of feed 
dealers and custom mixers and mil- 
lions of farmers throughout the na- 
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That’s all. 4 grams. And broiler profits can 
increase $6.55 per 1000 birds to $22.58 per 
1000 birds. That’s what Baciferm zinc baci- 
tracin antibiotic supplements do for you. 

The proof? We have just completed calcula- 


tions on the results of six recent tests con- 
ducted in different parts of the country 
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involving over 14,000 birds! The summary 
below highlights the pertinent facts and fig- 
ures. See for yourself why Baciferm makes 
such good business sense (and dollars) in 
your broiler feeds. These results confirm the 
data from scores of tests run during the past 
several years. 


NUMBER OF EXTRA PROFIT PER THOUSAND BIRDS OVER 
BIRDS CONTROL (4 GRAMS ZINC BACITRACIN PER TON) 
CSC TEST #23 524 $15.34 
COLLEGE TEST #58 964 $13.95 
COLLEGE TEST +60 300 $ 9.50 
FEED MANUFACTURER'S TEST #78 12,000 $ 6.55 
COLLEGE TEST #82 600 $21.85 
COLLEGE TEST #83 150 $22.58 


BASIS: market price of broilers 16¢ per Ib.; feed cost 4Y2¢ per Ib.; zinc bacitracin 7¢ per gram. 


that’s the amount of 


zinc bacitracin (Baciferm) 
per ton of feed that 
increases broiler profits 

$6 to $22 per 1000 birds. 


Doesn't it look like Baciferm is the buy for 
you? Baciferm’s the buy for more and more 
feed manufacturers for both low and high 
level use. It’s the economical antibiotic sup- 
plement for poultry and swine feeds. It con- 
tains the selectively-active antibiotic zinc 
bacitracin made exclusively by CSC under 
Patent No. 2,809,892. Baciferm’s selective 
action kills dangerous bacteria fast but lets 
beneficial bacteria go right on producing vita- 
mins and other valuable growth factors. 
College tests show that Baciferm gives full 
value in stimulating growth and reducing 
mortality. And — zinc bacitracin has the anti- 
biotic stability manufacturers require. 

One other thing: for stress and disease Baci- 
ferm can be added to each ton of your feed 
at $2 to $4 less than the cost of the tetra- 
cyclines. 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. csc) 


'N MEXICO: Comsoimex, S.A., Mexico 7, O.F. 
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AT KANSAS CONFERENCE—A near record crowd of feed and allied in- 
dustry people attended the 16th annual Kansas Formula Feed Conference 
on the campus of Kansas State University, Manhattan, recently. In the photo 
at the left above are, from left to right: Hugh Roe, Allied Chemical Co., Kan- 
sas City; Tom Corcoran, American Salt Corp., Kansas City, and Ken Winter- 
scheidt, Winterscheidt Milling Co., Seneca, Kansas. In the second photo 
are: Al Green, Naturich Mills, Abilene, Kansas; Raymond Russell, Graham 


Value of Urea in Dairy Rations 
Recognized at Kansas Meeting 


By THOMAS E. LETCH 
Feedstuffs Staff 
MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
use of urea in dairy cattle feeding 
was one of the topics that received 


attention during the recent Kansas 
Formula Feed Conference held at 
Kansas State University (Feedstuffs, 
Jan. 28, page 6). 

Dr. Charles L. Norton, head of the 


Grain, Oneida, Kansas, and Fred Hollister, Lortscher Grain Co., Bern, Kansas. 
In the third photo are: T. B. Avery, Kansas State University and chairman 
of the conference; Hugh Huppert, Western Condensing Co., Fayetteville, Ark.; 
Nat Lindquist, Clinton Corn Processing Co., Kansas City, and George Roblee, 
Albers Milling Co., Wichita. In the final picture are: Joe Wichman, Farmers 
Elevator Co.; Sonny Hodges, Winterscheidt Milling Co., and Andy Haverkamp, 
Farmers Elevator Co., all of Seneca, Kansas. 


dairy husbandry department of Kan- 
sas State, noted, “Although many 
livestock owners may prefer to rely 
on natural feeds for the supply of 
protein, urea is an important and 
relatively reliable adjunct to the 
proteins available for feeding. Used 
in the proper proportions and with 
other suitable feeds, urea can be ef- 
fective in economical rations that will 
give satisfactory results with dairy 
animals.” 


Early research on urea was re- 
called by Dr. Norton. He said this 
research has substantiated fairly con- 
clusively that: (1) The ration with 
which urea is fed greatly affects the 


| use of urea by rumen bacteria; (2) 


urea must be utilized by rumen bac- 
teria for their own growth to be use- 
ful to the ruminant; (3) the bacterial 
protein produced contains all of the 


-essential amino acids known to be 


needed by the ruminant, and (4) urea 


| itself has no energy value. 


only unload 


“Economy is the chief reason for 
using urea,” Dr. Norton said. “Fre- 
quently, urea is used as a replace- 
ment for a small part of the protein, 
| and in such cases has demonstrated 
rather satisfactory results.” 

Noting that in many instances feed 
manufacturers have used urea in 
their competitive feeds as an econ- 
omy measure, Dr. Norton said that 
in some cases, low quality ingredients 
may be included to further reduce the 
| price, which results in a feed that 
| falls short of giving the best perform- 

ance. The result is that urea collects 
| the blame. “This is unfair and un- 
| fortunate, because non-protein nitro- 
| gen can be used successfully by rumi- 
nants when properly combined with 
good quality natural feeds,” he said. 


Points for Consideration 
| Dr. Norton said the following 
| points should be considered in formu- 
| lating a ration containing urea: 
| 1. An adequate level of starch 


s AND loads | feeds is needed to supply energy. On 


the basis of nitrogen and energy, 1 Ib. 


Pamco’s New “BIG DADDY” 


a | of urea and 6 lb. of corn are equi- 
from the rear AND front! to Ib. oil 


2. High levels of readily soluble 


PAMCO’'s Big Daddy . . . another PAMCO first . . . feeds more new 
profits to your bulk customers with the new PAMCO PROVEN front 
unloading and loading service. The Big Daddy combines PAMCO’s 
proven auger system with the precision performance of a dual hy- 
draulic system to deliver all types of feed including molasses feeds. 
Choose the PAMCO bulk delivery truck that best fits your needs .. . 
PAMCO Back Saver—or—Skoop Skipper with rear unloading AND 
loading—or—PAMCO Big Daddy with front unloading AND loading. 


PAMCO Installation and Service 
Points Serving You Wherever You Live 


en close tolerance of tubes 
and 9° floor auger, 12" up- 
right auger and 9°’ boom 
auger. Exclusive front un- 
loading AND loading. 
Smooth dual hydraulic sys- 
tem. Pellets handled with 


PAMCO BIG DADDY. Prov- 


MANUFACTURERS OF A MOST COMPLETE LINE 
OF BULK DELIVERY TRUCKS & EQUIPMENT 


PRODUCTIVE ACRES MFG. CO. 


General Office: 1406 So. 7th S?., Oskaloosa, lowe 
Phene ORchard 2-2576 
BRANCH OFFICES: St. Paris, Ohio, 
Phone JUniper 3-6421 
Jefferson, Georgia, Phone EMerson 7-8594 


minimum breakage Mo- 
lasses feeds delivered with 
customer satisfaction | 


proteins in the ration will lower urea 
| utilization because bacteria will util- 
ize these in preference to non-protein 
| nitrogen. 
3. Sugars such as glucose and mo- 
(Turn to page 14) 


BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 
| VITAMINS D 


Vita D that will not decompose 
when combined with minerals. 


BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in dry, oil or 
water dispersible forms. 


BoA-S and Bo-A 
Stable dry vitamin A products. 


BHT 
Oil soluble Vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. 


HYDROPOID 
Dry, free-flowing partially hy- 
drogenated animal fat. 


XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 
TRATES 
For better poultry pigmentation. 
CLOROFOLEN 
Effective dog food deodorant. 


ENZYMATIC SYSTEMS 


Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 
130 Central Ave. HOLLAND, MICH. 
3030 Hines Avenue Culver City, Calif. 
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IMAGINATION“ 


*A MARK OF CENTRAL SOYA 

A little girl in her grown-up finery can play at being almost anyone 
. .a mother, a movie star or even a queen. 

With free-flowing IMAGINATION .. . tempered by experienced 

accomplishment . . . the people of Central Soya have discovered new 

processes and developed new products and their uses for industry 


and agriculture. 
Central Soya 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Divisions: McMillen Feed ° Processing Grain Chemurgy 
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Now commercial use farmers, 


SILOTRACIN proves 


low-cost silage insurance 


@ 


Thousands of satisfied users report Silotracin, new silage preserva- 
tive with antibiotic action, prevents spoilage-protects valuable pro- 


teins-stops offensive odors. 


First, Silotracin was tested for several seasons in college field 
trials. Now this silage preservative has gone through one year 
of commercial use. The farm reports are in. The reports prove 
Silotracin to be effective, low-cost silage insurance. Because 
of its selective antibiotic action, Silotracin eliminates guess- 
work, It reduces shrinkage, minimizes spoilage and loss of nu- 
trients. It stops offensive odors. Farmers report Silotracin 
delivers these important advantages: 


1 — No antibiotic residue in the silage — none can appear in 
the milk. The antibiotic disappears before the silage is fed. In 
fact, laboratory trials have shown that no antibiotic residues 
are encountered in the milk or meat even when many times 
the level of Silotracin needed for preservation was fed to cows. 
FDA clearance is not required for Silotracin. However, it is 
necessary to register feed tags with U.S.D.A. 


2 — Ends offensive odor. Offensive odor, caused by butyric 
acid, is eliminated when Silotracin is used. Silotracin results 


WHY SILOTRACIN IS NEEDED 


Unfortunately silage cannot always be made under 
ideal conditions. The selective antibiotic action of 
Silotracin controls the bacteria until the desirable 
types grow and predominate in silage made under 
less than ideal conditions. 

Silage treated with Silotracin has more of the “pre- 
serving” organic acids (lactic, acetic, propionic) 
needed for high-quality silage. Butyric acid, with 
its very Offensive odor, is found in very small quan- 
tities in Silotracin-treated silage. The table below 
shows the results reported by scientists from 
Louisiana. 


Comparison of Organic Acids in Silage 
Preserved With Different Preservatives 
Rusoff, LSU 


White Dutch Clover 


in sweeter-smelling silage. And Silotracin, by insuring the "To | | 
right acid conditions, practically eliminates surface spoilage — Lactic Acetic pionic Butyric Besirable | | 
often a major factor in bunker or trench silos with their large  Heatment__| pH | % 
Face are Silotracin 4.4 3.2 6 0. 
surface areas. Control 53 | 13 | 13 | 02 | 19 | 28 | 
; ; ibility H Molasses 4.8 ‘ 
3 — Improves protein digestibility, lowers ammonia produc- Metabisulfite |44 29 | 28 | 05 | 0.9 | 


tion. College tests with cattle and shecp have shown that Silo- 
tracin significantly increases protein digestibility. Digestibility 
was also improved for nutrients other than protein. Because 
less nitrogen escapes as ammonia in Silotracin-preserved si- 
lage, silage from farms was found to have greater protein 
content. 


4 — Easy to handle. Farmers reported Silotracin was easy to 
handle — did not irritate the eyes, nose, or throat. That’s 
because Silotracin does not produce highly-corrosive sulphur 
dioxide. It can’t harm blowers, choppers, or the silo itself. 
Silotracin is easy on equipment, easy on the person who 
handles the silage. 


5 — Silotracin preserves nutrients. The farm reports indicated 
that Silotracin preserved the nutrients in grass and legumes 
over a wide range of harvesting and storage conditions — in 
all types of silos. It reduced spoilage and shrinkage, made 
silage more profitable. All in all, it took the guesswork out of 
silage making. 


THOROUGHLY TESTED 


After a full year of use in thousands of silos, 
Silotracin has proven successful. It has also been 
thoroughly tested in the laboratory and in college 
field trials for several years. Both farm experience 
and scientific testing have shown that Silotracin 
consistently makes good silage in any type of silo 
—upright, bunker or trench. In each case the Silo- 
tracin-treated silage was in excellent condition. 


SAFE TO HANDLE 


Because it relies on antibiotic action, Silotracin 
contains no chemicals that produce highly corro- 
sive sulphur dioxide. It therefore will not irritate 
the eyes, skin, nose or throat. 

This noncorrosive quality also makes Silotractin 
easy to handle. It won’t harm blowers, choppers, 
or the silo itself. 
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NO ANTIBIOTIC RESIDUE 


The antibiotic in Silotracin — specially processed 
zinc bacitracin — disappears before the silage is 
fed. However, just to be sure that a silo opened 
very early would also provide safe roughage, the 
following test was conducted. Enough Silotracin 
was placed in feed to equal what would be found 
in 30, 60 or 120 pounds of freshly cut forage. This 
was then fed directly to six dairy cows, three Hol- 
steins and three Jerseys. The milk was checked 
each day during a 10-day feeding period. Not a 
trace of antibiotic activity was detected! The rea- 
son? Zinc bacitracin is not absorbed by an animal’s 
system! 


Test for Antibiotic Residue in Milk — 1960 


FEEDSTUFFS, 


/ 
SILAGE, PROTEIN DIGESTIBILITY 


Univ. of Florida 


Percent Digestibitity 

Species Type of Silage Silotracin | Control |Silotracin 
*Beef Oat 61.0 50.2 10.8 
**Dairy Pearl Millet 76.9 74.2 ro 
*Sheep Oat 63.1 54.9 8.2 
*Sheep White DutchClover 45.1 41.6 3.5 


| *Amount treated 
| Silotracin silage needed 
Zinc Bacitracin | provide Amount 
fed milligrams this quantity antibiotic 
Breed | perday | antibiotic | in milk 
| Holstein 75 30 Ib. None 
| Holstein 150 60 Ib. None 
| Holstein 300 120 Ib. None 
| Jersey 75 30 Ib. None 
| Jersey 150 60 Ib. None 
Jersey 300 if 120 Ib. None 


*Note: These are the amounts of fresh-cut forage treated 
with recommended levels of Silotracin necessary to 
provide the amount of antibiotic that was actually 
fed in this test. 


BETTER PROTEIN UTILIZATION 

That Silotracin improves protein utilization is 
shown in three ways: First, it reduces ammonia 
production in the silo. Silotracin, through selective 
inhibition of protein-destroying bacteria, reduces 
ammonia production, thereby conserving valuable 
proteins. Second, Silotracin- treated silage is higher 
in protein. College reports of protein analyses of 
treated and control silage are shown below for 
three types of forage material. 


PROTEIN CONTENT OF SILAGE 
(Dry Matter Basis) 


College | Type of Silage 


Percent Protein 


Control | Silotracin | 
U. of Fla.| Pearl Millet 6.9 8.2 
VPI — Orchard Grass 5.0 6.3 
U. of Fla.| Oat a 151 17.2 


Third, the protein in Silotracin-protected silage has 
been shown to be significantly more digestible than 
protein in the control silage. The following table 
gives the results obtained by scientists at the Uni- 
versity of Florida from digestibility trials using 
beef cattle, dairy cattle and sheep. 


preserves silage better— 
through antibiotic action 


*Davis and McCall —1960 **Wing and Wilcox — 1960 


WHAT USERS OF SILOTRACIN HAVE TO SAY 
1—“The Silotracin silage was accepted imme- 
diately; the control silage was refused by all the 
heifers for four days, and by some for six days.” 
2 — “Steers consumed almost twice as much silage 
preserved with Silotracin as the other silages.” 
3—“This is the most palatable silage we have 
ever fed.” 

4—“There is a marked preference for the Silo- 
tracin-preserved silage, which is reflected in terms 
of consumption figures.” 

5 — “The silage has a mild, pleasant odor.” 

6 — “There is a total absence of putrid silage and 
of the sharply acid odor, common in silages of 
this type.” 


Silotracin is easy to use and attractively priced 
It’s added directly to forage by blowing in at the 
silo or chopper. It can also be broadcast by hand 
directly on the wagon. You can sell this new anti- 
biotic silage preservative profitably at a price most 
attractive to your customers and competitive with 
all other products on the market today, new or old! 


How Silotracin is Marketed 


Siloracin is available only to feed manufacturers 
in two forms; 

a.) Silotracin Ready-to-Use—containing 1 gram 
specially processed zinc bacitracin antibiotic per 
pound, 

b.) Silotracin Concentrate — containing 40 
grams specially processed zinc bacitracin anti- 
biotic per pound. 

The concentrate is produced for feed manufac- 
turers who wish to blend and package their own 
ready-to-use silage preservative. 

Both products are shipped in 50 pound multi- 
wall paper bags. 

Literature with instructions tor correct prepara- 
tion of feed tags when making Silotracin Ready- 
to-Use is available on request. 

For more information write Animal Nutrition De- 
partment, Commercial Solvents Corporation, 260 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Advertisement 


Feed for 
Thought 


TURKEY REPORT 


Results of Test R4-60-T from Peter 
Hand Research Farm have been 
compiled and are available to anyone 
who would like to receive them. 
tests compared various protein and 
energy levels in turkey rations. Four 
thousand Broad Breasted Bronze tur- 
key poults were divided into two lots. 
One lot received a high energy (1,000 
Cal.T.E.) 30% Protein Starter and 
the other received a low energy (900 
Cal.T.E.) 28% Starter. The differ- 
ences in protein and energy levels 
were maintained for each lot to 12 
weeks; then continued on range 
where toms and hens were also sepa- 
rated until the birds were marketed. 
At 22 weeks there were no differ- 
ences in weight between birds receiv- 
ing the high or low energy diets. The 
high energy diet produced more effi- 
ciently but because the low energy 
feed cost was lower, net profit was 
greater on those birds fed the low 
energy diet. 

One other interesting development of 
the test was that it was the first 
time that an electric fence had been 
used to confine turkeys on the Peter 
Hand Research Farm. Two charged 
wires were used successfully to con- 
fine the birds on each diet and also 
to separate the sexes within each 
group. Once trained to the electric 
fence, the birds respected it and 
would not cross it. A bonus from the 
electric fencing was that there were 
no losses from predators, including 
dogs, this year. Other years, we 
would expect to lose 20 to 30 birds 
out of that many birds on the vari- 
ous rations, to racoons, foxes, and 
dogs. 


lasses are less valuable than starch 
for urea utilization. 

4. The use of low-quality, high- 
fiber feeds should be avoided. (To be 
effective, a urea-containing feed 
needs as high quality ingredients as 
one made up entirely of natural pro- 
teins. 

Since urea is readily soluble, urea- 
containing rations give better results 
when they are self-fed or offered 
twice daily instead of being fed only 
once a day, Dr. Norton said. Other 
non-protein nitrogen containing prod- 
ucts are relatively less soluble and 
in some instances have given better 
results because they are available 
more uniformly to the animal over a 
longer period of time. 

“Researchers have suggested that a 
combination of urea and biuret, a 
condensation production of urea, may 
give better results than urea fed 
alone. Since biuret is tasteless, non- 
toxic, and more slowly soluble, this 
product, aside from being more ex- 
pensive than urea, has many desira- 
ble features. In combination with 
urea, biuret may make it possible to 
extend the use of non-protein nitro- 
gen in dairy rations and thus increase 
the flexibility of such rations,” Dr. 
Norton said. 

Other Points 

Other points Dr. Norton made were 

these: 


1. Older animals appear to utilize 
urea-containing rations more effici- 


| ently than do younger animals, espe- 
| cially for steers, for sheep and for 


Only a limited amount of medication | 


was used on these turkeys during the 
first 4 weeks of the test period. Dr. 
Pasvogel, Director of Poultry Re- 
search for the Peter Hand Founda- 
tion, also reports that there were no 
losses from aortic rupture in any of 
the groups. Other years, we would 
expect some birds at least to succumb 
to this problem. 

If you will drop us a line, we will be 
happy to send you a copy of the full 
report on the results of Test R4-60-T. 


At the National Turkey Federation 
Convention in January, Dr. W. A. 
Warden of Michigan State Univer- 
sity, asked, “Are Feed Costs Too 
High?” (Feedstuffs, Jan. 14, 1961). 
He then proceeded to present the 
problems the turkey producer would 
face if he decided to make his own 
feeds. This article is well worth read- 
ing if you have not had an opportun- 
ity to do so. We will be happy to 
send you a copy. Just drop us a line. 


J. R. LINSNER 
Director of Technical Services 
PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


* * * 


Look for “Feed for Thought” every 
month. This popular column appears reg- 
ularly in this same place (page 14) in 
the first Feedstuffs issue of each month. 


PETER HAND 
FOUNDATION 


1000 NORTH AVENUE « CHICAGO 72 
130 MOWELL STREET « DALLAS 7 


older dairy calves. With milking cows 
the difference between urea nitrogen 
and the nitrogen of natural high- 
protein feeds is less than for younger 
dairy animals. 

2. In practical feeding, urea may 
safely constitute 3% of the concen- 
trate ration and 1% of the total ra- 
tion. For best performance, the in- 
take of urea for cattle should not ex- 
ceed 0.2 Ib. per head daily or not more 
than one third of the protein require- 
ment. 

3. It is very unlikely that so-called 
urea poisoning will occur in practice 
if feeds are reasonably well-mixed. 

4. The use of urea in a mixture 
containing ground raw soybeans is 
not recommended because of the am- 
monia liberated from urea by the en- 
zyme urease. Improperly toasted soy- 
bean meal will give similar unsatis- 
factory results. 

RANGE CATTLE NUTRITION— 
Supplying nutrients to beef cattle un- 
der range conditions was the subject 
examined by Dr. E. F. Smith, Kan- 


sas State department of animal hus- 
bandry. 

This is primarily a seasonal and 
area problem, he said. During the 
growing season, grasses in many 
parts of the world are adequate with 
respect to the nutrients they supply 
beef cattle and only salt and water 
need be offered; in other areas the 
grasses may be adequate in one nu- 
trient or in many. Dr. Smith con- 
tinued: 

“Not only would the locality and 
season of growth affect the nutrients 
required for supplementary effect, 
but also the class of cattle and the 
level of performance desired must 
be considered. A cow nursing a calf 
would have a different need than a 
dry cow or a growing calf. 

“Those nutrients most commonly 
considered lacking in mature range 
vegetation are protein, phosphorus, 
calcium, some trace minerals and 
carotene. Energy lack is commonly 
accepted under the majority of con- 
ditions, but is supplied, if at all, 
usually in only limited amounts due 
to the economics involved.” 


Variable Requirements 

Dr. Smith cited examples to show 
that requirements for supplementing 
range forage are variable. Some of 
these were: 

In southern New Mexico supple- 
mentary protein was not necessary 
for mature cows on winter range in 
average rainfall years; bonemeal and 
salt were adequate for this class of 
cattle. Supplementary protein was 
needed by young cows and also dur- 
ing drouth. 

In western Oklahoma it was 
demonstrated that a low level of win- 
ter protein feeding—1 lb. of cotton- 
seed meal pellets per cow daily on 
native winter range—was more desir- 
able that a higher level of feeding. A 
higher level of protein supplementa- 
tion was indicated as more deesirable 
in the bluestem pasture region of 
eastern Oklahoma. 

Phosphorus supplementation is rec- 
ommended throughout the year on 
New Mexico ranges. Phosphorus has 
long been a recognized need along the 
coast of Texas. In southern Okla- 
homa, superior performance of beef 
cattle on ranges has been demon- 
strated when high levels of phos- 
phorus have been supplied. Studies in 
western Oklahoma have shown that 
calves on native winter range receiv- 
ing cottonseed meal do not need ad- 
ditional supplemental phosphorus. 

Trace mineral supplementation— 
manganese, iron, copper, cobalt, zinc, 


iodine—under range conditions has 
not been extensively tested. Results 
from a study in southeran Oklahoma 
indicated they were not needed there. 

The case for supplying vitamin A 
under normal range conditions has 
received some attention. Several re- 
searchers have concluded there is no 
benefit from supplying range cows 
under normal conditions with supple- 
mentary vitamin A when the cows 
are grazed on native ranges, winter 
and summer. 

Extensive range studies, in most of 
the western states in regard to the 
above nutrients, have been under- 
taken in the past few years. Results 
from these trials have just begun to 
arrive and the next decade or two 
should see answers for all the differ- 
ent range areas. 

Turning to the method of supply- 
ing needed nutrients to range cattle, 
Dr. Smith noted that at present they 
are usually supplied by hand feeding. 
Some producers in recent years have 
turned to self-feeding salt-feed mix- 
tures, using salt to limit the intake 
of feed. More recently, feed blocks 
containing salt have been used com- 
bining block hardness and salt to 
limit feed intake. Molasses on a self- 
fed basis has also been used as a 
carrier of nutrients for range cattle 
and needs to be given more considera- 
tion. Much more research seems to 
be needed. 

“Research by several stations has 
shown that salt-feed mixtures are a 
satisfactory method of supplying nu- 
trients to beef cattle on pasture as 
compared with hand-feeding. A com- 
parison of a salt-protein loose mix- 
ture with a salt-protein block was 
made, and the two methods produced 
about the same results. More re- 
search seems to be needed to develop 
block hardness so that the salt con- 
tent of the blocks might be further 
reduced. 

“It is apparent that at present, 
with limited research available,” Dr. 
Smith said, “some of the supplement- 
al nutrients and amounts required 
by cattle vary with the area of season 
of growth, class of animals, and the 
level of production desired. As re- 
search adds to our knowledge in this 
field and many measurements are 
made to evaluate the results, the final 
testing must usually be the produc- 
tive performance of the cattle.” 

FORAGE EVALUATION PRO- 
GRAM—The new Kansas forage eval- 
uation program was described by 
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Ralph Bonewitz, dairy husbandry ex- | sampling technique is very important. | 

tension specialist at Kansas State. The Penn State forage sampler is — 
Hay clinics held at Kansas State | useful in getting a representative 7 

as recently as 1959 were judging sam- | sample. The university recommends 

ples visually and by smell, Mr. Bone- | that core samples be taken from 19 VAN D U S r N 4 A R RI NGTON 


bales of hay of similar cutting, han- 


witz said. “Samples that were rated 

visually were later analyzed chemi- | dling, etc. DIVISION 

cally. Results on 68 alfalfa hay sam- To enable the farmer to better F. H. Peavey & Co. 

ples showed that the crude protein | utilize the information provided by 

percentage had a range from a low of | the chemical analysis of the forage l AX 
10.7 to a high of 20.1. Fiber percent- | the dairy husbandry department com- GRAIN SOYBEANS F 


age on these same samples ranged piled “Feeding Guide for Dairy Cat- Founded 1852 


from a low of 23.5 to a high of 39.2.” | tle When Roughage Has Been 
Noting that chemical analysis of- | Analyzed” based on the amount of 
fers a possibility for a more reliable | crude fiber in hay or a dry matter MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 


and accurate measure of feed quality, | basis, Mr. Bonewitz said. Separate 
Mr. Bonewitz pointed out that the | tables are available for different e 
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low-cost Butler Giant Bins 


These sturdy Butler units are made with tight-fitting 
steel panels that are bolted together to assure fast, eco- 
nomical construction. They keep grain clean, dry and 
fire-safe. And they are easy to aerate and fumigate. 

Your nearby Butler Contractor is staffed to erect one 
or a number of low-cost Giant Bins, almost as quickly as 
you sign the order. Through him, handling equipment and 
financing are available. See him soon, or write direct to 
the Butler office nearest you. 


Butler Giant Bins offer a safe, sensible way to put up 
automatic grain handling facilities — and still conserve 
working capital. 

Available in 16 sizes, with capacities from 3,600 to 
36,400 bushels of grain, they make it easy for operators to 
exactly satisfy their grain storage needs. Different types 
and grades of grain can be separated upon receipt. And 
modern handling equipment can be installed on all 
models for fast, push-button loading and unloading. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. 402, 7400 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo. * 902 Sixth Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
Dept. 2, 2710 Butler Avenue, Richmond 1, California * 1012 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 


Manufacturers of Equipment for Farming, Transportation, Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising * Metal Buildings * Plastic Panels » Contract Manufacturing 
Factories at Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Galesburg, Ill. * Richmond, Calif. * Birmingham, Ala. * Houston, Tex. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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Get More of the Mineral Sales Volume in Your Area 
with 


LIVESTOCK MINERALS 


For CATTLE HOGS * SHEEP 
HORSES POULTRY 


HAVE A COMPLETE PROGRAM 
@ Complete Line of Formulas for all Livestock and Poultry 
@ Guaranteed High Quality Ingredients 
@ Advertising and Promoticaal Help 
@ Priced for Tough Competition 
@ Fast Inventory Turnover 


VITAMIN CONCENTRATES 


SUPERIOR POTENCIES « LOWER IN PRICE THAN OTHER COMPARABLE PRODUCTS 
Select Dealer Territories Available 


Write LET US PROVE THE VALUE OF OUR PRODUCT AND PROGRAM 
SO-RITE... MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


breeds, and there are four roughage 
combinations listed. 

“To make the forage evaluation 
program more useful,” Mr. Bonewitz 
continued, “net can now be 
provided with the chemical analysis. 
This is used in the new L.B.M. Dairy 
Herd Improvement Production Test- 
ing Program. Formulas used were 
developed by Dr. H. L. Lucas of 
North Carolina State College. 

“Farmers have confidence in a 
chemical analysis,” Mr. Bonewitz 
said. “We believe we can make use 
of this confidence and with this tool 
get the farmer to follow practices we 
have never been able to convince 
him of before. This program will also 
give confidence to those working with 
farmers to approach a farmer and 
suggest certain changes. Certainly it 
is in keeping with the trend to in- 
corporate more scientific know-how 
in our dairy operations. It also is a 
program that shows the cooperation 
between Kansas State University 
resident staff and extension staff. We 
hope it will be useful to you in the 
feed industry.” 

SWINE TESTING—Information 
on the Kansas swine testing station 
was presented by Dr. Ber] Koch, de- 
partment of animal husbandry. 

He summarized results of the tests 
that have been run since the winter 
of 1958-59. In the four tests, the 


The Greatest Breakthrough in the Mobile Industry by 


CHAMPION 


CHAMPION’S new unit powered with a single Diesel engine in the truck chassis cuts operating costs 
50% or more! Fuel consumption reported at one gallon or less per ton of processed feed—including fuel 
used on the highway! New design means less maintenance cost—provides more owner profits. 


CAPACITY — CLEANLINESS — UNIFORM GRIND AND MIX 


POWER—GM 4-53 Diesel Engine. Approved installa- 
tion by Detroit Diesel in an F-700 Ford chassis. 


GRINDER—High - capacity, heavy - duty hammermill. 
Direct drive from truck Diesel without gears 
or belts. 


FEEDER—Variable-speed 14-ft. drag—swings over 180 
degrees. Drag is lifted by mechanized hydraulic 
power. 

MAGNET — Powerful permanent-type magnet. All 
grain, ear corn and hay is fed over the magnet 
before entering the grinding chamber. 

BELTLESS MIXER—Two- to three-ton mixing capacity. 
A genuine mixer regardless of the feed ingredi- 
ents being mixed. The mixer has no drive belts 
or chains. It is directly-driven with all com- 
ponents hydraulically driven. 


DISCHARGE AUGER — Fifteen-foot discharge auger 
swings 180 degrees and is lifted by mechanized 
hydraulic power. (Available with 10-ft. exten- 
sion for reaching extra high bins.) 


MOLASSES BLENDER—Molasses is blended and thor- 
oughly mixed in a complete batch. Hydraulic 
drive actuates blender and pump. 


HAY UNIT—Capacity of two to three bales per min- 
ute, with a completely clean operation. 


CONCENTRATE HOPPERS—A platform hopper for un- 
loading concentrate from the large platform 
directly into the mixer, and one hopper located 
at a lower level for ground loading. 


SHELLER with high discharge for loeding cobs 


OPTIONAL directly Into truck or trailer. 
EQUIPMENT AIR UNLOADING ples standard suger. 
AVAILABLE TEN-FOOT EXTENSION for discharge seger. 


ROLLER MILL. 

BULK CONCENTRATE CARRIER with six 
600-ib. compartments. 

VOLUME MEASURING UNIT measures by 
bushel, all grain being ground. 


Get the full story on this new Champion Unit TODAY 


CHAMPION PORTABLE MILL CO. 


2109 COMO AVENUE SOUTHEAST 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


boars showed the following ranges: 
Daily gain high of 2.58 lb. and a low 
of 1.50 Ib.; backfat high of 1.60 in. 
and a low of 062 in; efficiency 

of 3.46 lb. and a low of 2.34 Ib. 
For barrows the ranges were: Daily 
gain high of 2.25 lb. and a low of 1.33 
lb.; backfat high of 2.17 in. and a low 
of 1.15 in.; loin eye high of 5.79 sq. in. 
and a low of 2.45 sq. in. 

Dr. Koch explained how the charges 
for testing swine at the station are 
arrived at and noted that they have 
room for additional swine in the test- 
ing program. 

NEW DIAGNOSTIC LABORA- 
TRY—Dr. M. J. Twiehaus, head of 
the department of veterinary patho- 
logy, informed the feed men about 
the new diagnostic laboratory. 


“The livestock industry in Kansas 
will have available in the immediate 
future additional facilities for the 
diagnosis of animal diseases and re- 
lated problems,” he said. 

“One of the new isolation units 
will be utilized for housing labora- 
tory animals used for diagnostic tests. 
The tests that will be available for 
this work include bacteriological, 
serological, limited chemical, hema- 
tology, rabies diagnosis, urinalysis 
and biochemical tests. 

“The staff will consist of three vet- 
erinarians trained in diagnostic work. 
Staff members, through the livestock 
commissioner, will assist local vet- 
erinarians and livestock owners with 
difficult problems encountered in the 
field,” Dr. Twiehaus said. 


FEED OCONTROL — “The control 
division of the Kansas State Board 
of Agriculture can be of great assist- 
ance to all feed formulators in their 
close cooperation with two national 
associations—Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials and 
Association of the Official Agricultur- 
al Chemists,” said Robert Guntert, 
director of the feed control division. 

“Through these two associations 
we are able to assist feed manufac- 
turers in the preparation of correct 
label formats so far as feed ingredi- 
ent designations are concerned,” he 
said. 

“Due to the inclusion of many ad- 

(Turn to KANSAS, page 103) 
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DANNEN MILLS, INC. 
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PROCESSOR 
SATISFACTION 


The Chas. Vantress Program is aimed at 
improving the performance of all segments of 
the broiler industry. It is of vital importance 
to hatcherymen, feedmen, growers and above 
all, the processors. 

Measurements gathered from Processor 
production lines on performance characteris- 
tics of Vantress cross-bred progeny (pedigreed) 
enable us to continually improve: 


1. Ease of picking through 
mechanical equipment 


2. Eviscerated yield 
3. Skin texture and color 
4. Meaty conformation 


The Chas. Vantress program assures you 
a@ better product this year, the next and the 
next. Your best business insurance is the 
Vantress Dominant White Male Line. 


Chas. Vantvess Farms, Juc 


DULUTH, GEORGIA 
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sessing the Nutritional Value of 


National 
ing, Shinfeld 
vor 14 

14, No. 4, pp. 485-497, 00. 
ABSTRACT AND COMMENT 


The usual method of determining 
the nutritional value of proteins is 


Putting Research 
To 


based upon biological methods involv- 
ing laboratory animals in most cases 
—such as mice, rats, guinea pigs, dogs, 
chicks, etc. In certain cases young 
pigs, sheep, calves, etc., are used, but 
expense involved generally has pre- 
cluded their use in most instances. 
The obvious disadvantage of such 
methods for determination of routine 
samples of feedstuffs are quite appar- 


ent and, over the past years, micro- 
biological methods have been pro- 
posed as simple and convenient sub- 
stitutes for obtaining the desired re- 
sults. Of the bacteria, S. fecalis and 
L. mesenteroides have been proposed 
as test organisms, but the chemical 
hydrolysis is not satisfactory, partic- 
ularly when evaluating feedstuffs 
which have been heated during proc- 


Besides 
Salt gs 


Livsnia XIWaadNns 


sannod 
ANVdWO9 LIVS TWNOILYNUILNI 


ONIG234 IDIOHD-3384 
AISSINdXI 


STERLING 
‘SUPERMIX BLUSALT 


oat 


Plenty: For instance, the experience and know-how of top salt nutritionists 
who see to it that Sterling Supermix Blusalt and our Feed and Farm Salt 
products are top quality, and that the trace element compounds used are 


stable, compatible with vitamin pre-mixes and available to livestock and 
poultry. Plus the advice of experienced field service personnel, on call to 


BOSTON 
BUFFALO 


STERLING 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY + CLARKS SUMMIT, PA. 


help you solve special feed mixing and salt handling problems. Plus the 
advanced engineering of Sterling’s own mixing equipment, guaranteeing 
uniform blending of the seven vital trace elements with salt, the ideal car- 


rier, resulting in even distribution throughout your feeds. 


You see? You've got it in the bag: the sum of the entire resources of a 
company that wants to earn your business by giving you the finest salt 


products ... and service. 


CINCINNATI 
DETROIT 


CHARLOTTE 
CHICAGO 


For Sterling Farm and Feed Salt products, call our District Office nearest you: 
NEWARK 
NEW ORLEANS 


PITTSBURGH 
ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


essing. A protozoa T. pyriformis is 
able to more closely simulate the cir- 
cumstances required for a satisfac- 
tory biological test, has much the 
same pattern of required amino acids 
as the growing rat and is also able 
to utilize intact proteins. 

The current procedure involving 
the use of T. pyriformis (Rosen and 
Fernell, 1956) is quite complex, and 
is much better suited to the require- 
ments of the nutrition researcher, 
than to that of the analyst, in spite of 
demonstrated value in predicting the 
nutritional quality of protein feed- 
stuffs for higher animals. It was with 
this information at hand, that Dr. 
Ford decided to investigate the use 
of the batteria S. zymogenes as a pos- 
sible test organism for these pur- 
poses. 

S. zymogenes requires much the 
same pattern of exogenous amino 
acids as T. pyriformis, is powerfully 
proteolytic, and grows quickly with 
an adequate intact protein as the 
main source of nitrogen. The results 
of the culture methods employed and 
testing procedure are clearly de- 
scribed in the paper and the reader 
is referred directly to it for the de- 
tails. The important point is that rat- 
ings obtained for a variety of food 
proteins (casein, whole egg, skim- 
milk, buttermilk, soybean meal, 
Drackett protein, food yeast, fish 
meal, meat meal, wheat gluten, corn 
gluten and peanut meal) agree rea- 
sonably well with the values obtained 
in biological tests with rats. Also, the 
amino acids limiting growth can be 
simply identified, and S. zymogenes 
is potentially useful for measuring 
certain individual amino acids—meth- 
ionine, tryptophan, arginine, histidine, 
leucine, isoleucine, valine and glu- 
tamic acid—in both free and intact 
proteins. 

Since the method is quite simple, 
and adaptable for routine procedures, 
its value as predictor of protein qual- 
ity in feedstuffs is obvious. Feed man- 
ufacturers have long sought a meth- 
od whereby the protein quality of 
incoming ingredients could be quickly 
evaluated so that any great differ- 
ences in shipments could be detected. 
The method needs more testing and 
research work, but we all should 
keep a careful eye on developments 
as they occur in this area. 


Timely and Worth Noting 


For some time, copper sulphate has 
been used with varying results as a 
growth promotant for pigs by re- 
seach workers. The British investi- 
gators were among the first to ob- 
serve the beneficial results of the ad- 
dition of 0.1% copper sulphate to the 
diet and since that time (1955) have 
published numerous papers. Three re- 
cent experiments using a total of 92 
individually fed virus pneumonia free 
Large White weaners, have been re- 
ported by the research group at the 
National Institute for Research in 
Dairying at Shinfield, England (Brit- 
ish Journal of Nutrition, 14;4;499) 
by Barber et al. 

These experiments compared the 

(Turn to RESEARCH, page 102) 


Manufacturers: and 


Suppliers of © 


EXPELLERS 


SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
EQUIPMENT 


DRYERS + FLAKERS 


GRAIN EXPANDING 
EXPELLERS 


MATERIAL HANDLING : 
EQUIPMENT 


Write for information and prices 


mec. ANDERSON conn 


nternational Basic Economy C 
1900 West 96th Street, Cleveland 2, ‘Ohio 
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Thousands swine worm eggs 
one cubic inch hog lot? 


Swine worms plant more eggs per acre than you could 
drill wheat. But, that’s only part of the problem. Billions 
of those invisible eggs can live in the soil up to seven 


One female large roundworm lays years...just waiting for the chance to grow up in your 
up to 1,400,000* eggs a day... hogs (on your feed) and plant still another bumper crop 

One female nodul m lays of eggs! 
age en Oe Hygromix in the feed is the only worm control method 
5 to 10 thousand eggs... on the market that helps strangle worm loss at the 


source. Hygromix kills adult worms and prevents them 
from laying new eggs. The same continuous killing 
up to 5,000 eggs per day. . action hits baby worms before they can grow to egg-lay- 
ing maturity. Why fight the problem every now and 
then when you can control it every day with Hygromix? 


*KELLEY, GEORGE W., PH.D., U. OF NEBR. Try it! 
(VETERINARY MEDICINE, VOL. LI, NO. 3, 


P. 97, MARCH 1956) | ELY G ROM Ix ® 


(S. hygroscopicus termentation products J 


One female whipworm lays 


Makers of STILBOSOL ® (diethyistilbestrol premix) + Streptomycin Sulfate * Vitamin By; * Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin G) 
ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY ° A DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY «+ INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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KEY FACILITY—Key facility in the Hatter agri-business enterprises is the 
McAlester, Okla., feed mill. 


Future Belongs to Specialists, 
Southwestern Feed Man Says 


By Special Correspondent 

A livestock and poultry industry 
populated by highly skilled and spe- 
cialized food producers, feed mak- 
ers and dealers has been predicted 
by a leading southwest agricultural 
businessman. 

Making the forecast was Bob L. 
Hatter—partner in Hatter Feed Mill 
at McAlester, Okla., co-owner of the 
Sallisaw (Okla.) Milling Co., eastern 
Oklahoma distributor for Nutrena 
Feeds, director of the National Bank 
of McAlester, director of the Mc- 
Alester Union Stock Yard, owner of 
the Stockyard Feed Store and part- 
ner in CC&H Hog Farms. 

“The trend is as obvious as it is 
inescapable,” Mr. Hatter says. “Agri- 


culture everywhere is rapidly becom- 
ing agri-business. 


The day of lick- 


WORK HORSE—Work horse at the 
Hatter Feed Mill operation is this 
army 6-by-6 truck, capable of plow- 
ing through virtually any road, re- 
gardless of condition. Here, Mr. Hat- 
ter, right, and Clarence Kemp su- 


pervise bulk feed loading. 


and-a-promise operation is just about 
over.” 

Today's average stockman rates far 
higher in know-how and skill than 
did his predecessor 20 years ago, 
Mr. Hatter declares. “He’s more so- 
phisticated about feeding, handling, 
breed selection and marketing, and 
he takes advantage of all the first- 
rate technical assistance he can get. 
He’s more specialized, concentrating 
his efforts on doing fewer and better 
jobs. 

“By the same token, feed dealers 
—those still in business and intend- 
ing to stay—keep pace only by up- 
grading customer services and in- 
creasing their knowledge of livestock 
and poultry production problems,” 
Mr. Hatter says. “For instance, we 
landed one of our best hog feed cus- 
tomers by helping him with a pro- 
duction problem he hadn't been able 
to solve or get help on. The farmer 
turned to us, we contacted swine 
specialists with our supplier (Nu- 
trena), and we found the answer he 
needed. Now he is on a good pro- 
duction system and a complete feed- 
ing program, he’s making money, 
and I'm sure he'll be with us for a 
long time to come.” 

There will be fewer dealers in the 
future, Mr. Hatter predicts, and those 
that survive will be larger and pro- 
vide widely varied services and prod- 
ucts. The dealer will remain a key 
part of farm animal production, he 
believes, “for, by knowing customers’ 
problems and goals and by being a 
pipeline to needed help and infor- 
mation the dealer can provide serv- 
ice that no other source can offer.” 

Mr. Hatter sees a more specialized 
relationship between dealers and 
manufacturers. He says suppliers are 
strengthening their field staffs with 
specialists in swine, poultry, cattle 
and turkeys; offering a succession 


SERVICE POINT—Sallisaw Milling Co., co-owned by Mr. Hatter and Bob 
Higginbotham, here checking loading of the firm’s bulk truck, is a service 


point for area ranchers and turkeymen. 


of new systems and concepts; and 
making available specialized tech- 
niques and feeds for different areas. 
He also mentioned schools conduct- 
ed by manufacturers for both deal- 


| ers and customers on subjects such 
| as bulk feed, credit use, feeding pro- 


grams, planned production systems 
and record keeping. 
Service Concept 

Mr. Hatter’s concept of customer 
service, based on 18 years of study- 
ing his area’s wants and needs, has 
earned his firm an enviable reputa- 
tion among eastern Oklahoma cattle 
and poultry men. 

Typical is this statement by M. C. 
(Mose) Watts, a leading cattle pro- 
ducer of Wilburton, Okla., “Service 
is Hatter’s long suit. For instance he 
was the first in the area to deliver. 
He has on occasion tied up a truck 
for a day or more working to de- 
liver a feed order over muddy, al- 


most impassable roads. Regardless 
of weather, he’s always ready to 
come.” 

Two other events illustrate Mr. 
Hatter’s emphasis on service. In mid- 
winter his bulk delivery truck —a 
converted army 6-by-6 with six-wheel 
drive—bogged down to its axles on 
one of Oklahoma’s back roads. Mr. 
Hatter immediately hired a_ bull- 
dozer, transferred the feed to a wag- 
on bed mounted on sled-like runners 
and made the delivery. On another 
occasion he received an emergency 
order late Saturday evening, called 
out his mill hands and delivered the 
specially mixed feed Sunday morning. 

Such an aggressive service policy 
hinges on people who understand its 
reason and importance, Mr. Hatter 
says. “We’ve been lucky in that re- 
spect. Our nine regular employees 
have been with us at least seven 
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years and they’re proud of their 
record.” 

Mr. Hatter also uses area meet- 
ings to maintain his customer con- 
tacts. “The sessions give me an op- 
portunity to talk at length with my 
customers. There’s not the rush of 
business that often cuts these much- 
needed discussions short.” He also 
holds an annual feeding and handling 
school for area cattlemen and a year- 
ly picnic social. 

Pays Dividends 

The Hatter service concept has 
paid consistent dividends in increased 
business since the firm began operat- 
ing in 1927 headed by S. V. (Syl) 
Hatter — Bob’s father —in Savanna, 
Okla. 

From the first single hammermill 
set-up, housed in a 30-by-50 ft. build- 
ing, the Hatter company has grown 
to include the McAlester and Salli- 
saw feed operations, a four-route 


wholesale feed distributorship servic- 
ing 75 area outlets with a fleet of 
11 trucks and a 100,000 bu. grain 
elevator. 

The firm's feed sales have increased 
“eight or nine times” since joining 
Nutrena 13 years ago, Mr. Hatter 
says, largely due to installation two 
years ago of a seven-bin, 50-ton bulk 
feed facility—said to be the first 
in eastern Oklahoma—and the in- 
creasing preference of area cattle- 
men and turkey producers for com- 
plete feeds. Mr. Hatter frequently 
services his larger customers with 
shipments direct from his supplier’s 
mill, a program which saves on han- 
dling, helps hold warehouse inven- 
tories to a minimum and frees capi- 
tal for investment in improved serv- 
ice programs. 

In addition to the original mill and 
feed operation in McAlester, which 
includes a grinder and three mixers, 


CDP andDIKAL 


all THREE 


Two plant locations—Texas City, Texas and Plant 


City, Florida—provide faster, more dependable serv- 


ice to meet your feed phosphorus needs. 


Test after test prove Smith-Douglass CDP and 


DIKAL to be the MOST CONSISTENT feed 
phosphorus supplements. Sample after sample... 


month after month . . . from bag and bulk shipments 


. analyze the same consistent analysis. Continu- 
ing tests prove that CDP and DIKAL are as good 
as or better than other feed phosphorus supplements. 


You receive Integrity and Qual- 
ity with every shipment of 
phosphorus for your feeds when 
you specify CDP or DIKAL 
... plus the kind of Service that 


will please you. 


CDP AND DIKAL ARE PRODUCTS OF 


COMPANY, 


SMITH-DOUGLASS 


INC. 


e HOME OFFICE: NORFOLK, VA. 
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SELLIN' SAM 


By Jim Zilverberg 


bad business has been!" 


“Of course, | think more of you than my feed business—you know how 


a molasses mixer, hopper scale and 


other processing equipm Mr. Hat- 
ter in recent years has expanded 
his operation to include two larg 
bag feed warehouses. At Sallisaw 


opened in 1957 and managed by co- 
owner Bob Higginbotham 
ter recently installed a 180-ton bulk 
storage facility 


An ingenious planner, Mr. 


-Mr. Hat- | 


Hatter | 


also designed and installed an air 
conveyor system connecting the Mc- 
Alester mill and the new warehouses, 
and fashioned two overhead truck- 
loading bulk bins from surp! us oil 


field tanks. 
Mr. Hatter’s father and mother, 
Mr. and Mrs. S. V. Hatter, are still 


active in 
his wife, 


the firm’s operation and 
Frances, is office manager. 


TODAY'S BIGGEST VALUE 


IN [ROU 


NID HOG FEEDERS... 


Built RIGHT— 


4 


OAKES MANUFACTURING CO. 


an operation of 


Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 


TIPTON, INDIANA 


BOX 1101 + 


@ Big Capacity—Saves Labor. 


Priced RIGHT 


The OAKES “BIG-O” offers you the 
Biggest Value in round hog feeders 
because it is made with features that 
mean lower production costs for you. 


Here they are... 
Heavy Gauge One-Piece Spun Steel Base 
with 15 Year Guarantee—with steep cone 
center for positive feed flow. 


© Extra Wide Feed Trough Lip— 


prevents feed loss. 
Weather-shield — 
protects feed from moisture. 


© Positive Screw-type Feed Control— 


easy to adjust from side of hopper. 
© 12 Big Weather-proof Feeder 
Openings—feed any size hog. 


© One-Piece Spun Top— 


with rolled edge — Can NOT Blow Off! 
Slide- action rods allow hopper opening to 
be completely uncovered for filling. 


3 Sizes: 40 bu.—60 bu.—80 bu, 


WRITE for FREE 
Catalog brochure 
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gives your feeds new profit benefits, 
also prevents coccidiosis best 


Growers everywhere are looking for broiler and growing-bird feeds 
that do two things: (1) protect against coccidiosis and (2) stimulate 
fast, efficient gains. Both of these are reasons why your feed should 
contain Dr. Salsbury’s Unistat. Unistat prevents coccidiosis best, 
under practical field conditions. That’s why it is the No. 1 coccidiostat 
on the market today—in the feed of 2 out of 3 broilers. In fact, more 
than a billion birds a year get Unistat in their feed. Unistat is more 
effective as a coccidiostat because of its unique combination of 
drugs. It also provides these other profit-making benefits no single 
drug can offer: 


e FASTER GROWTH. Extensive tests involving thousands of 
broiler birds show Unistat chicks were 9.7% heavier at end of 
10 weeks. 


e NEED LESS FEED. Laboratory tests show that Unistat-fed 
broilers needed 7.3% less feed per pound of gain. 


e BETTER COLORING. Shanks of both male and female 
broilers on Unistat showed significantly better coloring. 


UNISTAT IS WIDELY ADVERTISED 
Because of sustairied advertising and promotion, your customers 
know of Unistat’s many advantages. Make sure your feeds provide 
the many benefits only Unistat can offer. Write, wire, or phone for 
Feed Manufacturer’s Guide. Or, ask for a Dr. Salsbury’s repre- 
sentative to call personally and talk with you about Unistat, the feed 
additive that prevents coccidiosis best! 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charles City 


MORE THAN PRODUCTS—A SYMBOL OF SERVICE 


LABORATORIES 


lowa, S.A. 


= 7 
on 


F 


Mount Airy 


Poult 

of all 
North Carolina Granite Corporation 
North Carolina 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


LA BUDDE 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


New Poultry Disease Project at Georgia Told 


ATHENS, GA.—The poultry dis- 
ease research center of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia has launched experi- 
ments detailing a single isolated 
organism in chickens which it is 
believed may result in more infor- 
mation on such diseases as coccidiosis 
and others. 

Under the experiments being con- 
ducted, eggs are sterilized and placed 
inside a germ-free isolator. As the 
eggs are hatched, steam-sterilized 
feed and water are routed into the 
isolator by injection methods. 

The isolator’s chamber walls are 
made of heavy transparent vinyl 
plastic, providing unlimited visibil- 
ity for the technicians. The chamber 
resembles a polio iron lung. 

Chicks inside are infected with the 
organism to be studied. It is possible 
for technicians to reach into the 
chamber by using shoulder - length 
rubber gloves, which are attached to 


Alexander Bros. Inc., Osgood, Ohio specialize 
in poultry and hog feeds; use their Master 
Pellet Plant to put up 100-lb. bags of \,” pel- 
lets at a 60 bag-per-hour rate. Left to right: 
Vincent B. Mescher and Lovis Alexander. 


far 


Eimer E. Bryant and Oliver Loving, owners of 
Farmers Milling Co., Graham, Texas report their 
Master Pellet Plant to be “an excellent piece 
of equipment.” They handle all types of feed 
material and pellet and %” sizes. 


MASTER MODEL 


PELLET PLANT 


The Package Pellet Plant 
with a Built-in Profit 


Now is the time to go after bigger profits with 
the Master Package Pellet Plant — designed specifically 
for the smaller operator. Right from the start you save big 
—up to $5,000 or more over part-by-part purchase and 
installation costs. Add to this the Master Model Pellet Mill’s 
profit making performance —up to 3% tons per hour of uni- 
form, high quality pellets. Insist on both: low first cost and 
proven performance; get them both in the remarkable CPM 
Master Model Pellet Plant! Plan now to see the man 


from CPM for all the exciting facts! 


Cc pl te plant 


Pellet Collecting Cyclone; 


Mash Bin; Automatic Pellet Cooler; Fan; Pellet Crumblier 
(may be omitted); Air Conveying System; 10 HP Motor 
for Cooler Fan, Crumbler and Shaker; Starters; Shaker 


Pellet Mill with one die. Plant is pre-assembled at 
factory, each part numbered, then knocked down for 
shipment. Simply bolt together following instructions. 


Soles & Service Representatives also in: Aberdeen . Albany . 
Oklahoma City . Omaha . Richmond . Seattie. St. Lovis. Toronto. Winnipeg. Also fe 


| 
| Screen; Sacking Bin; All Structural Supports and Spout- | 
| ing; Ladder; and 30 HP California Master Model | 
| 


cPin 


CALIFORNIA 
PELLET MILLS 


Walter Daily, Daily Mill and Elevator, Palestine, 
IMinois states: “we are well pleased with our 
Master Pellet Plant. It's compact and easy to 
operate.” The firm operates their Master six 
days a week utilizing a variety of feeds. 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 


1800 Folsom Street, San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Avenue, Crawfordsville, Indiana 
101 East 15th Avenue, North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


Atlanta . Columbus . Davenport . Denver . Fort Worth . 


d, sold and serviced by Henry Simon Ltd., Stockport, England and ory 


los Angeles . Mexico City . Mi lis . Nashvil 


the exterior of the chamber, much 
as a photographer uses his. “chang- 
ing bag” to develop or change films 
in daylight without letting light 
reach the film. In this case, no ele- 
ment from the outside can reach 
into the chamber by using the gloves. 

Experiments using various drugs 
are also under way to test reactions 
upon diseases under study. 

Dr. Sam Schmittle, head of the 
research center, said the center's 
four machines provide complete fa- 
cilities for rearing, breeding and 
working with germ-free chicks inas- 
much as the interior contains operat- 
ing facilities, animal transfer cham- 
ber, germicide and other features. 
Function is permitted by the flexible 
isolator, a new idea. 

It is possible the equipment may be 
used for nutritional tests by compar- 
ing sterile and non-sterile birds. 


—_ 


Missourians Told: 


Contract Production 


Of Eggs Increasing 


COLUMBIA, MO.— Despite “bot- 
tleneck” techniques “best suited to 
small operations,” Kraft Foods Co. 
is moving toward increased contract 
egg production, reported Edward 
Priebe, Kraft official, during the 
third annual Conference of Missouri 
Egg Processors here. 

‘The big bottleneck in contract- 
ing for egg production is still at the 
production level,” he said. 

When it comes to evaluating prac- 
tices on the basis of three decimal 
points, as his company has to do, 
Mr. Priebe believes “we still have 
much to learn in the whole field of 
egg production. 

“Two factors are providing the 
impetus for pushing the company 
into egg contracting,” he explained. 
“One is the increasing demand for 
improved quality and the other has 
to do with economics.” 

He reported that one Kraft plant 
on the West Coast is already 100% 
on contract production. And another 
at Neosho, Mo., will contract for 
70% of its capacity in 1961. All egg 
breaking will be done by machine. 

The advice of R. R. Axelson, Spen- 
cer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., to “any- 
one interested in setting up produc- 
tion contacts” was: “First go to the 
processor and find out what he 
wants in terms of volume, quality, 
egg color, etc.” 

Mr. Axelson believes a contractor 
could be assured of getting 240 eggs 
per bird housed, a feed conversion 
of 4 lb. of feed per dozen eggs and 
90% marketable fowl. 

“The ideal contract,” he said, 
“would pay the producer a set 
amount plus bonus for superior feed 
conversion and egg production.” 


ARLINGS minerats 


U.S. YARDS 
CHICAGO 9 


Free-Choice Mineral Mix 

Contains 4% steamed bone meal. . .6% 

phosphorus. Guaranteed that your livestock 
till eat it free choice. 

Weather-Resistant Mineral Block 

. not only salt and trace minerals, but 

also the needed calcium and phosphorus 

(6% ). Guaranteed palatable. 

Mixing Mineral 


Contains 9% yey plus all necessary 
trace minerals. A better buy for your cus- 
tom mixing. 


UST THESE 


FILL EVERY MINERAL NEED 


Buy and Soll 


through 
WANT ADS 
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GRACE 
Another car of Grace 
Feed Urea is loaded at 
the multi-million-dollar 
Grace plant at Memphis. 


DESTINATION: ONE OF THE 
LARGEST FEED MANUFAC- 
TURERS IN THE WORLD. 
Grace is the third largest 
producer of urea in the 
United States. 


Here’s why 


The Largest Feed Manufacturers in the World 


USE GRACE UREA 
Feed Compound 


Feeders who know— including the world’s largest feed manu- 
facturers—have proved conclusively that urea is the most 
effective protein supplement for ruminant feeds. And they’ve 
learned, too, that they get the best results with free-flowing, 
nonsegregating Grace Urea Feed. 


You, too, can count on trouble-free blending and better 
dispersion—mix after mix after mix—with Grace Urea. The 
reason is a special Grace process that produces a free-flowing, 
nonsegregating, and noncaking feed compound. 


So... guard your quality, cut your costs like the largest mixers 
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Case Studies of Grass Roots Cooperation 
Between Feed Men and Veterinarians 


Since joining McMillen Feed Mills 
I have had occasion to observe first 
hand both good and bad relations be- 
tween representatives of the feed in- 
dustry and practicing veterinarians. 

I have heard some veterinarians 
say that large feed companies and 
local feed dealers are ruining their 
practice by using drugs and anti- 
biotics in the feed and through over 
the counter sales of vaccines, serums, 
drugs, antibiotics, etc. Likewise, I 
have heard certain feed dealers com- 
plain that local veterinarians are 
over-pricing for their services, are 
belligerent toward feed companies 
and refuse to cooperate in handling 
disease problems for integrated live- 
stock and poultry enterprises. This 
is an undesirable condition to say 
the least, and one which I feel must 
be solved if our veterinarians, farm- 
ers, and feed men are to survive in 
an ever-changing highly competitive 
livestock industry. 

During the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Assn. held in 
Denver, I had the privilege of at- 
tending the luncheon and business 
session of the Midwest Veterinary- 
Nutrition Council. One of the topics 
discussed at this meeting was the 


relationship of feed men and their | 


local veterinarians. 
Comments Enumerated 
I would like to enumerate some of 


By Dr. J. T. Tumlin 


McMillen Feed Research Department 


Central Soya 


the more important comments which 
I heard during this discussion. 

1. Too many feed dealers do not 
know their local veterinarians. 

2. The idea of “do it yourself” 
seems to be reaching the farmer, sug- 
gesting to him a savings in cost of 
feed and veterinary service. But, will 
this really pay off for the farmer? 
What are the dangers involved here? 

3. There is a need for a better un- 
derstanding between workers in ani- 
mal husbandry, veterinary medicine 
and the feed industry in solving basic 
problems of the livestock and poultry 
industry. 

4. Feed retailers are being encour- 
aged by drug houses through adver- 
tising to add drugs, antibiotics, rem- 
edies, etc., to their sales line. This 
creates the impression that the feed 
industry is against the veterinarian. 

5. Television advertising of certain 
drugs is not helping the feed man- 
veterinarian relationship. The chance 
for extra income without competent 
veterinary service apparently is too 
tempting for some feed dealers to 
resist. This results in a deterioration 
of the reputations of the feed indus- 
try and the veterinary profession. 

6. One member deplored the prac- 
tice of a national feed publication in 
listing the availability of veterinary 
supplies and required dosages of 
drugs for certain diseases. 

7. Some feel that it will become 
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necessary to divorce the feed indus- 
try from selling veterinary products. 
However, no suggestions were offered 
as to how this should be done. 


8. A feed dealer asked the ques- 
tion, “Are veterinarians pricing them- 
selves out of practice?” He felt that 
lower fees are needed. 

9. Another feed dealer felt that 
veterinarians should get off of the 
ivory tower and begin working closer 
with those in the feed and livestock 
industries. 

10. Poor veterinary service in some 
areas is responsible for farmers seek- 
ing help from feed dealers and less 
competent sources. This individual 
felt there is room for considerable 
improvement in the type of service 
rendered by some veterinarians. 

From the above list of comments 
it is easy to see that there is con- 
siderable disagreement between vet- 
erinarians and feed men on a num- 
ber of points and that we still have 
a long way to go yet before solving 
some of the problems existing in this 
area. As a veterinarian working for 
a large commercial feed company I 
feel sure there are many ways in 
which we can improve the relation- 
ships between our company, feed 
salesmen and dealers and the local 
veterinarians. 


What Salesmen Have Done 


At this time I would like to cite 
actual examples of what some of 
our more enterprising salesmen have 
done at the grass roots level to im- 
prove working conditions with veter- 
inarians in their areas. 

EXAMPLE 1—Three veterinarians 
who are working on a pathogen-free 
pig program have requested help 
from the salesman and our company 
in formulating practical and economi- 
cal rations suited for this type of 
operation. As a result of this request 
the salesman has arranged a meeting 
between members of our feed re- 
search department and the veteri- 
narians for the purpose of solving 
this important problem. 

EXAMPLE 2—This salesman has 
a working agreement with the local 
veterinarian for servicing a feeder 
pig operation. I have the salesman’s 
permission to outline some of the 
more important aspects of this pro- 
gram: 

1, Requirements: A. Housing of 
certain minimum standards. This to 
be examined and approved by the 
veterinarian and the county agent. 

B. Gilts and sows to be wormed, 
sprayed and vaccinated against vari- 
ous diseases by the veterinarian. 

C. Breeding line to be examined 
and approved by the veterinarian. 

D. Rations to be formulated ac- 
cording to the feed company formu- 
lations. 

2. Services to be given by the vet- 
erinarian: 

A. Any obstetrical service needed 
at farrowing. 

B. Weekly calls during the first 
six weeks after farrowing. This will 
include: Disinfecting navels, clipping 
teeth, iron injections, vaccinations 
and any other services needed in- 
cluding medication. 

C. Veterinarian to make recom- 
mendations to the feeder on manage- 
ment and sanitation. 

D. Veterinarian to give any need- 
ed service to sow and offspring from 
date of breeding to date of marketing 
pigs. 

3. Charge to farmers will be $1.75 
per pig alive at six weeks of age. No 
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other fees will be charged. This will 
include medication and vaccines. 

4. Advantages to the feeder: 

A. Fixed cost of competent veteri- 
nary service to the farmer. 

B. Assurance of greater survival 
rates because of high standards set 
up. 
C. Better gain and growth rates 
through the use of commercially pre- 
pared formulations. 

D. Elimination of epidemic disease 
loss through good vaccination pro- 
grams. 

E. Conscientious effort by the vet- 
erinarian to keep down losses since 
his fees are affected directly by the 
mortality encountered. 

5. Advantages to the salesman and 
feed company: 

A. The utilization of the veteri- 
narian and county agent in such a 
program is a major step in getting 
these forces in harmony. 

B. A better appreciation by partici- 
pating veterinarians of the feed com- 
pany’s problems and the services 
which it has to offer in feeding live- 
stock. 

C. Allows the feed company to co- 
operate with any veterinarians that 
are willing to participate in such a 
program. 

6. Advantages to the veterinarian: 

A. Additional business. 

B. Better planning of his work 
schedule. 

C. A more steady source of income 
is assured. 

7. Other comments on this pro- 
gram: 

A. In one independent feeder op- 
eration this plan has increased the 
live pig ratio from 4 to 8 plus at 
marketing time. Because of this the 
grower will increase his operation 
from its present number of 1,700 to 
5,000 head per year. 

B. One participating veterinarian 
feels that he can care for 10,000 feed- 
er pigs per year and still handle other 
calls. 

C. There is a good chance that lo- 
cal banks will finance low cost suit- 
able housing for this type of opera- 
tion. 

D. As an incentive to get veteri- 
narians interested in this program 
the service fee might be written into 
the feeder contract. This would in- 
sure payment and tend to make the 
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veterinarian more amiable to the 
plan. 

EXAMPLE 3—This salesman 
makes arrangements for the dealer 
and local veterinarian to investigate 
disease problems together. This helps 
create better working conditions be- 
tween the two men and allows each 
to know exactly how the other feels 
about the problem they are investi- 
gating. Because of this the veteri- 
narian frequently requests the dealer 
to mix certain medicated feeds to 
handle the disease problem. 

This salesmen also makes it a prac- 
tice to visit veterinarians in his area, 
take along feed tags, explain the pur- 
pose of our medicated feeds, what 
they are designed for and what they 
will or will not do. This has resulted 
in the use of certain medicated feeds 
by some of the veterinarians which 
he has contacted. 

EXAMPLE 4—This salesman co- 
operates very closely with the local 
veterinarian on all disease problems. 
The veterinarian makes the diagnosis, 
prescribes treatment and has the lo- 
cal feed dealer mix drugs in the feed 
where this method is applicable. 

In another town he has requested 
the local veterinarian to maintain a 
poultry diagnostic laboratory to han- 
dle disease problems in an area con- 
taining many large turkey flocks. 
Since there are no state diagnostic 
facilities in this area this type of 
service is sorely needed. 

These are but a few examples of 
of what our salesmen have done and 
are trying to do at the grass roots 
level to create better working condi- 
tions between themselves, the deal- 
ers, the parent feed company and lo- 
cal veterinarians. We are hoping that 
in the days to come all of our sales- 
men will take advantage of the op- 
portunities available to them for im- 
proving the feed man-veterinarian re- 
lationship. 

Dealer Examples 

Going a step further, let us take 
a look at some of the things being 
done by local feed dealers to improve 
working conditions with their veteri- 
narians. These examples represent 
true situations as they exist today in 
the field. 

EXAMPLE 1—Owners of a grain 
elevator have retained a group of 
three veterinarians for diagnosing 
diseases, conducting laboratory pro- 
cedures and for personal services to 
their customers one day each month. 
The service rendered is concerned 
primarily with management and dis- 
ease prevention factors and includes 
poultry as well as livestock. The cost 
to the elevator is $100 per month. 

EXAMPLE 2—The local veterinar- 
ian works closely with a _ dealer- 
hatchery on poultry disease problems 
in flocks of their customers. He 
makes the diagnosis and prescribes 
treatment but does not administer or 
sell the drugs or antibiotics. As a 
special service he inspects all started 
pullets at 14 or 16 weeks of age to 
determine if they are free of disease 
and physically sound before being 
placed into the laying house. This 
has resulted in more sales and a bet- 
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ter reputation for the hatchery as 
well as an increased income for the 
veterinarian. 

EXAMPLE 3—This dealer has a 
working agreement with the local 
veterinarian to care for the health 
of 5,000 feeder pigs. The veterinary 
service consists of vaccinations, sur- 
gery, diagnosis and treatment of dis- 
eases. The dealer prepares medica- 
tions as prescribed by the veterinar- 
ian. 

EXAMPLE 4—The dealer and local 
veterinarian are partners in a feeder 
pig operation. The veterinarian helps 
deliver the pigs to the grower and 
follows through on management prac- 
tices, disease control and proper nu- 
trition of the pigs. By having a fi- 
nancial interest in this enterprise 
the veterinarian will be striving to 
give the best possible service and 
build up his reputation in the feeder 
pig business. 

EXAMPLE 5—This dealer and the 
local veterinarian have an agreement 
on the use of medicated feeds. When 
these are needed the veterinarian 
sends the farmer to the dealer who 


in turn prepares the medications as 
prescribed by the veterinarian. The 
dealer does no service work but re- 
fers all cases to the local veterinar- 
ian, except where the farmer has an- 
other choice. 


Procedures 


All of us in the McMillen Feed Di- 
vision of Central Soya are genuinely 
interested in improving the relation- 
ship between our company, feed sales- 
men, feed dealers, farmers and the 
practicing veterinarians. It is to our 
advantage as a commercial feed com- 
pany to see to it that our feed is al- 
lowed to perform under the best man- 
agement and disease control condi- 
tions. We feel that professional vet- 
erinary services, properly applied, are 
one of the best means of achieving 
this goal. 

Perhaps you will be interested in 
some of the procedures we have fol- 
lowed to improve our relations with 
the veterinary profession. These are 
enumerated as follows: 

1, Statement of policy issued to 
salesmen and dealers on large animal 
service calls. 


It is the policy of our company that 
no members of our veterinary or feed 
research department can accept large 
animal service calls except in unusual 
circumstances where our feed has 
been incriminated or our help has 
been requested by the veterinarian 
handling the case. Regardless of the 
situation we always try to consult 
with the veterinarian to obtain an 
accurate picture of the facts and to 
solicit his aid in solving the prob- 
lems. We do not feel that any mem- 
ber of our company should interfere 
with the veterinarian’s means of 
earning a livelihood. 

2. In training new salesmen there 
is special emphasis on the importance 
of good feed man-veterinarian rela- 
tions. We stress the value of profes- 
sional veterinary service to the farm- 
er, dealer, feed salesman and others 
involved in the production of live- 
stock and poultry. 

3. We have made the following sug- 
gestions to our salesmen to help them 
in their relationships with veterinari- 
ans: 

(1) Get the complete case history 
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from grower, dealer, and veterinari- 
an. 
(2) Visit with the veterinarian 
personally to get a factual account 
of his diagnosis and recommendations 
made to the grower. 

(3) If there is a misunderstanding 
over what the veterinarian supposed- 
ly told the grower and what he actu- 
ally said, then try to get the two to- 
gether and rectify the situation. 

(4) If the veterinarian requests 
help from our research staff it will 
be made available. 

(5) We suggest that each salesman 
make every effort to become person- 
ally acquainted with his local vet- 
erinarians. Do everything possible to 
cultivate their friendship and to as- 
sist them in problems where your 
training and experience might be 
helpful. 

4. A letter introducing our sales- 
men to their local veterinarians is 
presently under study. 

5. As members of the veterinary 
profession our veterinarians actively 
participate in the national and local 
organizations in an effort to main- 


tain a close personal relationship with 
practicing veterinarians and others 
engaged in work similar to ours. 

I feel sure that by now you can 
easily see the complexity of the prob- 
lems involving feed men-veterinarian 
relationships. We are striving as a 
commercial company to improve 
working relations but admittedly 
have a long way to go yet. 

What Can Be Done 

In bringing this discussion to a 
close I would like to outline for you 
some of the things that we feel can 
be done by feed salesmen, feed deal- 
ers and commercial feed companies 
in improving relations with the prac- 
ticing veterinarians. These are enu- 
merated under the various headings 
as follows: 

FEED SALESMEN—1. It is essen- 
tial that every salesman be acquaint- 
ed with local veterinarians and the 
services they have to offer to those 
engaged in producing livestock and 
poultry. 

2. Keep the veterinarians informed 
on advances in the field of nutrition. 


This is a rapidly changing field which 
is difficult to keep pace with. 

3. Sponsor regional meetings of 
feed dealers, growers and veterinar- 
ians to discuss problems in the pro- 
duction of livestock and poultry. Uti- 
lize the veterinarians as main speak- 
ers or collectively on panel discus- 
sions 

4. Increase the utilization of vet- 
erinary services in solving disease 
and management problems. 

5. Accompany the veterinarian on 
important service calls for your cus- 
tomers. Obtain a first hand account 
of all the facts and the final decisions 
made. 

6. Try to rectify any misunder- 
standings that may have occurred be- 
tween veterinarians and feed dealers 
or growers 

7. Consult periodically with the lo- 
cal veterinarians to learn what dis- 
eases are prevalent in a given area 

8. Work cooperatively with the 
veterinarian to improve management 
conditions on a given farm or in a 
particular area. 

FEED DEALERS—1. Refrain from 
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diagnosing and treating diseases. 
This is a dangerous practice which 
might lead to serious death loss if 
the diagnosis is incorrect or if the 
wrong treatment is used. 

2. Eliminate or reduce the sales of 
drugs, antibiotics, serums, vaccines, 
etc., as much as your business opera- 
tions will permit. This is such a bone 
of contention with most veterinarians 
that any reduction in this activity 
should automatically improve your 
relations with veterinarians. 

3. Obtain working agreements with 
veterinarians for the control of dis- 
ease and management practices on 
large integrated operations. 

4. Invite the veterinarians to in- 
spect your facilities. Explain your 
business operations and what you 
are doing to help the farmers produce 
better livestock and poultry at a 
lower cost. Offer them the use of 
your equipment for mixing medica- 
tion in feeds where this method of 
treatment is desired. 

5. Seek the advice of veterinarians 
more often on management and dis- 
ease problems. Utilize their profes- 
sional training to the fullest extent. 

VETERINARIANS —1. Become 
modern in your thinking. Accept our 
changing times and realize that many 
of the old concepts of veterinary 
practice may not be applicable in the 
days to come. The era of preventive 
medicine is fast upon us. You must 
be prepared if you are to survive. 

2. Become more familiar with the 
rapid changes that are occurring in 
the field of nutrition. A good work- 
ing knowledge of basic nutritional re- 
quirements for livestock and poultry 
is becoming more and more impor- 
tant to the success of practicing vet- 
erinarians. 

3. Seek out the feed dealers, feed 
salesmen, farmers, growers, etc., and 
explain to them the value of veteri- 
nary service in producing healthy 
livestock and poultry. 

4. Cooperate more closely with 
dealers and growers in carrying out 
their programs of producing livestock 
and poultry. 

5. Be an active participant in 
grower and feeder meetings. Give 
freely of your time and advice to 
those in need of your experience and 
training. 

6. Keep up to date with advances 
in the field of veterinary medicine. 
Attend more short courses at veteri- 
nary colleges and other schools. In- 
crease your reading time of technical 
and scientific journals. 

7. Reevaluate your fee system. 
Don’t force the feed dealers and 
growers to seek cheaper and less 
competent service. 

8. Make an effort to become better 
acquainted with the operations and 
the personnel of large commercial 
feed companies. Know those in veter- 
inary medicine and research who may 
at times assist you in solving some 
of your problems. 

9. Start including poultry as a part 
of your veterinary practice. There is 
an urgent need in many large poultry 
producing areas for veterinarians 
who can assist the grower in han- 
dling management and disease prob- 
lems. It is not too late for our pro- 
fession to enter this important area 
of veterinary medicine and perform 
a real service. 

FEED MANUFACTURERS — The 
items listed here are the results of 
a survey made among members of 
our feed research department and 
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sales organization on what we can 
do as a commercial feed company to 
improve the feed man-veterinarian 
relationship: 

1. Intensify our efforts to bring 
the feed salesman, dealers, farmers, 
growers, and veterinarians together 
in a more harmonious working rela- 
tionship. 

2. Sponsor technical meetings de- 
signed to meet the needs of practic- 
ing veterinarians. 

3. Develop a publication contain- 
ing research briefs from our own da- 
ta, colleges, state experiment stations 
or other sources that would be of in- 
terest to veterinarians. This could 
be sent out as often as needed. 

4. Arrange special tours for veter- 
inarians to visit our plant and re- 
search facilities. At this time hold 
frank, informal discussions of the 
problems besetting both interests. 

5. Have our research personnel be- 
come better acquainted with practic- 
ing veterinarians. Offer them assist- 
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ties and personnel will permit. 

6. Intensify our efforts in educat- 
ing feed salesmen, feed dealers, grow- 
ers and farmers on the value of com- 
petent veterinary service. 

These are but a few of the more 
important things which I feel sure 
can be done to improve the relations 
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least sacrifice of precious space in the feed bag. There is no room 
for ingredients of low nutritive value or for ingredients that pro- 
vide one needed feature at the expense of another. 


POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


P. O. Box 166, Lawrenceville,.Georgia 


between members of the feed indus- 
try and practicing veterinarians. 

It is my sincere wish that what I 
have said will stimulate more vigor- 
ous action on the part of everyone 
concerned in bringing about this goal. 
Remember: All of our efforts should 
be designed to help that grower, that 
farmer, that feeder or that poultry- 
man produce healthy livestock at an 
economical cost. If he fails, we fail. 
If he does not make a profit, neither 
do we. Only by werking together in 
a spirit of complete cooperation can 
we help them reach this goal. 


M Co-op 
Stock Sales Noted 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. — Ernest 
Spivey, Mississippi Federated Coop- 
eratives, reported that people of this 
area had purchased $237,700 class 
“B” preferred stock as of Jan. 10. 
This is more than twice the amount 
the MFC had asked be subscribed lo- 
cally. 

Mr. Spivey said, ‘“‘When the drive 
was started a few weeks ago and the 
announcement made that MFC would 
construct a $250,000 feed mill at Hat- 
tiesburg, if the people of the area 
would subscribe to $100,000 in our 
stock, we were confident that the 
goal would be met. We are very hap- 
py with the response shown and feel 
sure that our new industry will be 
well received and supported by the 
people of the area, and the Federa- 
tion’s proposed investment of $700,- 
000 will be justified.” 

Contract for the new feed mill has 
been awarded and construction be- 
gun. Plans are to have two identical 
mills, one at Hattiesburg and one at 
New Albany in operation by next 
June. 

Each mill will manufacture a com- 
plete line of Clover Brand feeds and 
will be capable of producing up to 
30 tons of mash per hour. 

Recently a _ special drive was 
launched in Noxubee County for the 
purpose of purchasing the Imperial 
Cotton Oil Company which MFC 
plans to convert into a plant for the 
manufacture of farm supply items. 
The goal. of $70,000 was oversub- 
scribed by a $10,000 margin. 

Dollar volume of business of MFC 
purchasing operations rose from 
about $3 million in 1950 to about $17 
million in 1960, Mr. Spivey said. 

In addition to purchasing opera- 
tions MFC is expanding its market- 
ing program, including grain and seed 
marketing, cotton marketing, egg 
marketing and pecan marketing. 

The stock which sells for $100 per 
share bears 5% annual interest and 
is redeemable upon demand. 


Food Que Elects 
Feed Men to Office 


CHICAGO—Several feed men were 
elected to offices in the National 
Food Conference Assn., Inc., when it 
met in the Palmer House here re- 
cently. 

Charles B. Shuman, American 
Farm Bureau Federation president, 
was elected president of the national 
food association and J. D. Sykes, vice 
president, Ralston Purina Co., was 
elected vice president. 

Homer R. Davison, American Meat 
Institute president, was elected sec- 
retary and W. G. Mason, vice presi- 
dent, marketing, Quaker Oats Co., 
was elected treasurer. 

Among others named to offices 
were E. H. Andreson, vice president, 
General Mills, Inc., elected to the 
executive committee, and John L. 
Richardson, general marketing and 
promotion manager, Allied Mills, Inc., 
elected to the board of directors. 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 
MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 
Board of Trade 


Victor 2-4671 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Our Myvamix® Vitamin E overcomes all the variables 


FEEDSTUFFS, 


Some ‘‘vitamin E” that got here isn’t really 
vitamin E. (Some 80 to 90% of it is not of 
the active alpha form.) 


Some vitamin E may disappear from here 
during harvesting. 


Some vitamin E may be lost from here in 
prolonged storage (months or even years). 


Some vitamin E from here may be lost 
after grinding. 


Some vitamin E from here may fade away 
during mixing. 


Some vitamin E from here may vanish in 
the pelleting process. 


easily on its dry non-dusting soy-grits base. It costs just 


that can affect vitamin E content, and provides economi- 
cal insurance against losses that might occur from de- 
ficiency. Nothing but real vitamin E in Myvamix. It's the 
d molecule as nature makes it, 36% more effective than 
the d/ form, and it’s a/pha tocopherol instead of the less 
potent tocopherols. Each pound delivers 20,000 Interna- 
tional Units, stable right to the bird's crop, and it mixes 


a few dimes per ton of feed. To start making sure of vi- 
tamin E, start using Myvamix. To have any technical 
questions answered, just get in touch with Distillation 
Products Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New 
York and Chicago « Charles Albert Smith Limited, 
Montreal and Toronto. Or, for prices and delivery infor- 
mation, consult any of the dealers listed below. 


Questions about price or delivery? Ask any of these distributors: 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY, INC. 
1315-17 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY 
308 Stovall's Professional Building 
Tampo 2, Florida 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 

1370 11th Street 

Denver, Colorado 

W. M. GILLIES, INC. 

244 California Street 

San Francisco 11, California 
GOOD-LIFE CHEMICALS, INC, 
310 South First Street 
Effingham, Illinois 


HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Box 840 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


KINDSTROM-SCHMOLL COMPANY 
418 Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


LA VERGNE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY 
158 First Avenue South 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY 
Dwight Building 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 


JOE N. PLESS COMPANY 
P.O. Box 2654 
Memphis 2, Tennessee 


CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 
2215 Forest Avenue 
Des Moines 11, lowa 


THE JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY 
3270 Southside Avenue 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio 
IN CANADA 
CHARLES ALBERT SMITH, LIMITED 
356 Eastern Avenue 
Toronto 8, Ontario 


8307 Royden Road 
Montreal, P. Q. 
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producers of 
Myvamix 
Vitamin E 


Also... vitamin A... distilled monoglycerides 
D ...some 3800 Eastman Organic 


Chemicals for science and industry 


Distillation Products Industries is « division of Eastman Kodak Company 
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Arkansas Firm Plans 
To Expand Broiler 
Hatchery, Egg Units 


By Special Correspondent 

RUSSELLVILLE, ARK.—The Kin- 
slow Egg Co. here plans an expan- 
sion of both its commercial egg and 
broiler hatchery operations in this 
area, it was announced this week. 

Tom Kinslow, who with his broth- 
er, Walter Kinslow, owns the egg 
firm and the associated Kinslow Feed 
Co., said a major step in the enlarge- 
ment program is the construction of 
a new 7,150-square-foot air condi- 
tioned broiler hatchery. 

The hatchery will have a capacity 
of approximately 150,000 chicks 
weekly at peak operation and will 
represent an increase of 30% above 
the firm’s present operation. 

Mr. Kinslow said that the hatch- 


ery will have eight 56,000-chick incu- 
bators to begin with and will later 
be expanded to 12 incubators. The 
new hatchery will utilize mechanized 
egg handling equipment. Initially 
eight persons will be employed. 

The new facility will represent an 
investment of some $150,000, includ- 
ing $30,000 for the building and $120,- 
000 for the equipment. 

Roof of the building was completed 
this week, and the new equipment 
will be installed beginning Feb. 1. 
The hatchery will produce Demler 
and Kimber chicks to be grown in 
this area under a contract with Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. 

Mr. Kinslow said the new hatchery 
will strengthen his company’s posi- 
tion in the industry. In past years, 
the firm has been forced to ship its 
eggs to neighboring cities for hatch- 
ing. The new facility will eliminate 
this expense and the expense of 
transporting the chicks back to Rus- 
sellville. 

Hens used in the operation are 


owned by the Kinslows. They produce 
about one-half the eggs on their own 
farms. The remainder are produced 
by integrators in the Arkansas River 
Valley area. 


Egg Operation 

The Kinslows also are expanding 
their commercial egg operation, 
which is maintained separately from 
the breeder flocks. 

At present, the firm has approxi- 
mately 125,000 commercial hens in 
production, supplying large wholesale 
outlets in the area between Fort 
Smith and Little Rock. 

Started five years ago, the egg op- 
eration has shown a steady growth. 
The eggs are marketed under the 
Sky Fresh label. 

Mr. Kinslow said the firm sold 
21,000 dozen eggs—721 cases—during 
the 1960 Christmas holiday week. 

The brothers have five farms de- 
voted to the production of the com- 
mercial eggs. Tom operates two units, 
while Walter owns three. 

To enlarge this phase of their busi- 


If your product can be packaged in a multiwall bag | 


re, 


— we'll make the Kraftpacker to fill your bags — 


and we'll make the bags to fit your product! Our 


new 300,000 sq. ft. bag plant, close to our inte- | 
grated paper mill, is equipped to produce every kind ! 
of multiwall bag used in feed packaging today! 


| aporess. 


! © We are interested in your 
Kraftpacker. 


0 We are interested in 
improving our bag. 


COMPANY NAME 


KRAFTPACKER 


cattle cubes like these 
AND ALL OTHER TYPES OF PELLETED FEEDS 


with an accuracy of 
40z.+ or- 

WITHOUT CRUMBLING 
WITHOUT BREAKING 


The Kraftpacker is the most versatile, most 
accurate high speed automatic packer in its 
price class. Standard models for 25 lb. to 100 
lb. bags—and for 50 lb. to 200 lb. Special models 
for special uSes. 


Hundreds of Kraftpackers are giving 
excellent service in 31 states and 


many foreign countries. 


We'll send you a brochure, of course . . . write 
Dept. PF61 .. . better yet, why not ask us to 
arrange for a free demonstration? 


Exclusive Sales Agents 


m KRAFT BAG ov. 


of St. Marys Kraft Corp., Subsidiary of 
GILMAN PAPER COMPANY 
630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
400 W. MADISON STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


city. 


PRINCIPAL 


PRODUCT MFD. 


ow 


ness, Walter Kinslow is presently 
constructing three new laying houses. 
Scheduled to be put into operation 
sometime in March, the houses will 
have approximately 11,200 sq. ft. of 
floor space each. 

Feed for both the breeder and com- 
mercial flocks is supplied by the Kin- 
slow Feed Co., a corporation owned 
by Tom and Walter Kinslow and oth- 
er stockholders. 

The feed required by the commer- 
cial flocks is milled in the company’s 
mill, which has a capacity of about 
80 tons in an eight-hour shift. 

Feed for the breeder flocks is pur- 
chased from the General Mills plant 
here. 

Both flock operations require some 
600 tons of feed per month, Mr. 
Kinslow said. In addition to the poul- 
try feed it manufactures, Kinslow 
Feed also produces hog and dairy 
feed. And, Kinslow Feed has a con- 
tract to haul the General Mills bulk 
feed marketed in this area. 

More than 50 farmers are now 
engaged in producing eggs for the 
Kinslow operations. 


Grower Contracts 

Contracts for the growers are de- 
termined by the Little Rock egg 
market. The integrators with com- 
mercial flocks receive 15% of the 
Little Rock price, and the breeder 
flock operators are paid 15% of 70¢ 
per dozen. They also operate with a 
hatchability clause which brings a 
premium for the production of good 
quality eggs. 

Mr. Kinslow revealed that he has 
disposed of his interest in the Arkan- 
sas Egg Co., Little Rock, a firm that 
packs and distributes eggs to a num- 
ber of retailers. 

The Russellville poultryman said 
he resigned the post of president and 
general manager of the firm after 
selling his 40% interest to Ted Dar- 
ragh, Darragh Co., Little Rock. 

However, Kinslow Egg still sells 
300 cases weekly to the Little Rock 
firm. 

Speaking on changes in recent 
years, Mr. Kinslow said that his firm 
now owns ali its own hens. Half the 
firm’s eggs are produced on its own 
farms with the other half produced 
by growers who own their farms. He 
added that firms like the Kinslow 
firm are going to have to own more 
and more of their own production. 

“That way you have better control 
over your quality and your costs and 
you have more flexibility. When it’s 
advisable to step up production, you 
can do it. When it’s advisable to slow 
down a bit, you can do that without 
anybody getting hurt.” 

He said that business the size of 
the firm must expand or join to- 
gether with other operators to sur- 
vive. 


$500,000 


DANVILLE, ARK. — The first of 
26 40x400 ft. laying houses has just 
been completed at Chick-a-Lah Farm 
near here and 5,000 pullets have been 
moved in. This project is part of a 
$500,000 expansion by Joe Ray 
Hatchery. 

The hens will produce hatching 
eggs for the hatchery firm which has 
just been expanded to make room for 
four new incubators. The poultry 
housing project is one of the newest 
and largest in Arkansas, according to 
reports, and the housing is being built 
and equipped for $3.25 per hen. 


Make Your Customers 
GOOD Customers... all year ‘round 


SUPREME Brand 


Condensed BUTTERMILK 


HERBERT K. CLOFINE, Inc. 


MILK PRODUCTS 
315 South Smediey St. Phila, 3, Pa. 
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Vertical 
Screw 
Elevator 


| 
3 
Bucket 
ucke 
Elevator 


Cob Crusher for making Corn Cutter and Grader Vertical Feed Mixer Corn Sheller with biowers 
Poultry Litter > with Aspirator Y_ to 5 tons and larger for grain and cobs 
—— 
r 
Forced Air Carloader Remote Change Twin Molasses Mixer Corn Scalper with or Chain Drag in double and 
with motor or belt drive Hammermill without air cleaner single geared types 


Electric Truck Hoist Instant Change Hammermills Setitite Seton Bevater Combined Sheller- Finger Type Corn Crusher 
cuts handling costs 12”, 16", 20”, 24” sizes Cleaner and Feed Regulator 


The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing Check Herel 
| Company Springfield, Ohio : 


Yes, I'm interested in the KELLY DUPLEX machinery checked Twin Molasses Mixer 
Vertical Feed Mixer 


Hommermiil 
Vertical Screw Elevator 
Portable Screw Elevator 
Bucket Elevator 
NAME Pit Auger 
Chain Drag 
Electric Truck Hoist 
FIRM TEL. NO. Corn Crusher — Regulator 
Corn Sheller with Blowers 
Portable Bulk Scale 


at the right. Please send me full information on these ma 


chines without any obligation 


Portable Bulk Scale 
for on-the-spot weighing 


Pitless Corn Sheller 
CITY STATE Combined Sheller-Cleaner 
[_] Information on Free Mill Planning and Layout Service Gyrating Cleaner 


Corn Scalper 
Corn Cutter and Grader 
Cob Crusher 
Electric Bag Cleaner 
Forced Air Carloader 
Magnetic Separator 
Grain Feeder 
Grain Blower 
Complete Line Catalog 


Pit Auger or 
Ear Corn Conveyor 
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“POINT FOR POINT” 
COMPARISON! 

|_ Mail card today for full details 


| 


Make your o 


The mixing chamber, 
which consists of 2 ro- 
tary shafts and 36 indi- 
vidual paddies, is a 
model of blending effi- 
ciency. 


LEY 


Mixer 


Mixes quickly, evenly, thoroughly 
without balling or lumping . . . ‘ 
practically eliminates all cleaning! 


With a Kelly Duplex Twin Molasses Mixer in ° 

your mill, there's big volume and big profits ahead 

for you in either private brand or custom 

mixed sweet feeds. Features include a complete, 

easy-to-adjust control system that lets one man 

set and maintain the most exacting molasses-feed 

proportions with absolute accuracy .. . a twin 

paddle rotor unexcelled for fast, thorough, even 

mixing—and self-cleaning characferistics . . . a 

conveyor that swivels to any position or is com- 

pletely demountable . . . and many, many others. 
Before you buy, you owe it to yourself to ‘ 

compare this outstanding machine point for point 

(features, equipment, .construction and cost) 

with all other makes . and see for yourself 

why a Kelly Duplex is your one best buy. 

The card will bring you full details. 


| Molasses Meter records in pounds, 
gives unexcelled accuracy, is easily 

read at a glance. Has turnback at- 

| tachment. 3-way vaive (at left) can 

J} be conveniently hooked up for retai/ 

— bulk molasses sales 


VIA AIR MAIL 


NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE UNITED STATES 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 


THE DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Variable Speed Control on the 1 HP 
screw conveyor gives you positive, 
finger-tip control of feed flow into 
the mixer. Conveyor can be removed 
from mixer and used elsewhere, if 
so desired. 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT NO. 72 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Molasses Pump is powered by 5 HP. 
motor. Special strainer removes for- 
eign matter before it can enter 
pump. Adjustable by-pass vaive 
eliminates need for return pipe to 
molasses supply. 


nuous Swee 
Feed Mixing 


A “Twin” and two Kelly Duplex Feed * 
Mixers give you fast, economical produc- 
tion . . . greater profits 

While the batch from one feed mixer is 
being processed in the “Twin,” the second 
mixer is preparing a new batch. Operation 

is fast... 
tical feed mixers are available in 6 sizes— 
% to 5 ton—to meet your needs. 


continuous . . . profitable. Ver- 
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North Carolina Researchers Report ° 
Findings in Swine Nutrition Studies 


By Special Correspondent 


RALEIGH, N.C.— More than 150 
representatives were on hand for the 
annual North Carolina Swine Produc- 
ers Conference at North Carolina 
State College. The two-day program 
covered swine feeding, breeding, pro- 
duction and the latest research find- 
ings in the field. 

Dr. Gcorge Hyatt, head of the 
North Carolina State College depart- 
ment of animal industry, stated that 


North Carolina is now in the top ten | 


in swine production and has the fa- 
cilities to rise even higher. 
Gestation Diets 

Following a welcoming address by 
Prof. George Hvatt, head of the 
North Carolina State College Depart- 
ment of Animal industry, Prof. D. G. 
Spruill of the college’s animal indus- 
try section presented a report on the 
use of dehydrated and pelleted for- 
age meals in gestation diets of gilts. 

This report was based on research 
findings at the North Carolina Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station and was 
written by Profs. Spruill, A. J. Claw- 
son and E. R. Barrick. 

Prof. Spruill stated that rations 
containing high levels of good qual- 
ity forage meals provide a substitute 
for pasture and permit self-feeding 
with considerable saving in labor re- 
quired as well as in the amount of 
concentrates required. 

Trials were made on 88 Duroc and 
crossbred gilts in two experiments to 
study the value of various dehydrated 
forage meals when used as the major 
ingredient in pelleted complete ra- 
tions for self-feeding during gesta- 
tion. 

“Due to the wide variation in re- 
productive performances of gilts fed 
the same ration,” the report con- 
cluded, “it is pointed out that ex- 
tremely large numbers are needed to 
show real differences in ration treat- 
ments. The fact that differences were 
not obtained does not mean that 
there were no potential differences 
in the rations but that gilts will re- 
produce fairly normally on a wide 
range of ration treatments.” 

Six points were noted from 
trials: 

1. Gilts fed rations containing 70 
to 76% forage meals reproduced sat- 
isfactorily and had attained recom- 
mended weights by farrowing time. 

2. Dehydrated forage meals such 
as alfalfa, green corn, Coastal Ber- 
muda and Sericea lespedeza can be 
effectively fed as the major constitu- 
ent in the gestation diets of gilts. 

3. Dehydrated forage meals can 
replace two thirds or more of the 
concentrates fed to gilts. 

4. Dehydrated forage meals are a 
good replacement for pasture and 
supply a high quality forage when 
good pasture is not available. 

5. Rations high in alfalfa or sericea 
lespedeza were not readily accepted 
by gilts and weight gains were less 
than is commonly recommended al- 
though farrowing and lactation per- 
formance were satisfactory. 

6. The results obtained in these 
trials indicate that the level of for 
age meal which can be self-fed to 
gilts to obtain optimum gestation 
weight gains and satisfactory repro- 
ductive performance, varies with the 
type of forage and the method of 
supplementation. 


the 


Complete vs. Free Choice 

The second paper presented com- 
pared ground mixed rations versus 
free choice of corn and supplement 
for feeding pigs on concrete and on 
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| pasture. The report was prepared by 
A. J. Clawson, North Carolina Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 
The pigs fed a soybean meal sup-_ | 
plement and shelled corn free choice 
consumed more protein supplement 
than pigs fed controlled levels in 
m.xed rations. However, when the 
price of grinding and mixing was 
considered, the free choice system 


with 


fed on pasture gained slower than 
pigs fed on concrete feeding floors, 
about 


produced the cheapest gains. $ 
The report also showed that pigs | u - * ep e 


but they also required only 
half as much labor. 
The research experiment used 214 | 
fall 1959 pigs. The results were: WRITE: 
1. Cheaper gains were produced by 
pigs fed free choice than by pigs fed | 
| 


(Turn to page 38) 


Go and Grow 


Build for the future with Ful-O-Pep’s 
5-point bulk and grind-mixing program: 
1. Unsurpassed experience and know-how 
in bulk, grind-mixing. 2. Experienced 
engineering help. 3. Help in arranging 
financing. 4. Backing of trained sales 

and service men. 5. Complete line of 
research-built farm-proved concentrates. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
Ful-O-Pep Sales Manager, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Like good ideas 


Good chickens 
are often 
hatched before 
their time... 


GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


POULTRY FARM, 


The Nichols 108, 

for instance. Long 
before broiler pro- 

duction was or- 
ganized as it is 
today Nichols’ Re- 
search Staff, the 
most experienced in 
the industry, foresaw fully integrated 
production. They set out to develop a 
broiler female that would prove profit- 
able for everyone from flockowner to 
processor , .. a female with an unique 
advantage, crossbred vigor. This bird, 
the first Nichols 108, was the result of 
Nichols’ belief that broiler profits did 
not depend entirely on points spread. 


This was a daring idea then, but today 
ask any broiler man who also produces 
his own hatching eggs . . . you may 
find that his houses are already full of 
108’s. He knows that broiler profits 
start with the breeder flock. And it’s 
no secret that the crossbred vigor, 
which makes the 108 such an outstand- 
ing producer of hatching eggs, shows 
up in her progeny, too. The results: 
faster growth — all the points spread 
you could ask for — and a lower rate 
of condemnation. 


A man has to know all of his costs to 
appreciate the 108 fully, but Nichols 
research is making it easier all the 
Today more and more important 
broiler men are trying the 108. Wider 
distribution helps and so does the new 
lower price, but results are the big 
Your first flock of 108’s will 
show you what we mean. 


time 


reason. 


Nichols 108’s are also avail- 
able at all Nichols and Arbor 
Acres branches: Brunswick, 
Me., Skowhegan, Me., Con- 
cord, N. C., Blairsville, Ga., 
Dahlonega, Ga., Albertville, 
Ala., Carthage, Miss., Spring- 
dale, Ark., Tenaha, Tex., 
Thorntown, Ind., San Luis 
Obispo, Calif. 


INC. 
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LATEST FEEDING METHODS CAN HELP 


Important trends in beef-cattle feeding include the use of (1) low-roughage, high-energy 
diets; (2) fermentation feed supplements, and (3) additional Vitamin A fortification. These 
practices, and others that contribute to the more efficient use of feed, are vitally important 
when one considers that feed represents up to 75% of the cost of finishing beef for market. 

BUT . . . no matter how well a ration is formulated, unless animals are in top physical 
condition they cannot utilize their feed to full advantage. That’s why successful farm feeders, 
as well as commercial feedlot operators, maintain a program of herd health to prevent the 
ailments that can cut into NET profit and keep them from making top dollar at market time. 


DYNAFAC 


CUTS FEEDLOT BLOAT AND SCOURS 


In many parts of the country, feeders are switching to the use of low-roughage, high-energy 
rations from start to finish during the feeding period. Unfortunately, the use of such rations 
frequently causes bloat, founder, scours...and lost profits! 


LOW ROUGHAGE...HIGH CONCENTRATE...NO BLOAT! 


The addition of DYNAFAC to high-energy rations effectively reduces the incidence of bloat. 
The first ‘“chemobiotic” developed for beef-cattle rations, DYNAFAC helps keep cattle on 
feed, aids in increasing growth and feed conversion, and can help produce lighter-weight 
cattle faster ... the kind that produce more desirable, nonwasty primal cuts. DYNAFAC is 
a feed additive you can’t afford to pass up! It works well with corn, barley or milo-based 
rations and can return as much as one dollar for every dime invested! 


Recommended use levels: For feeder cattle—1.5 to 2 grams 
per head per day. For beef calves—.9 to 1 gram per head per 
day ...a cost of less than 1c per day! 
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YOU INCREASE BEEF-CATTLE PROFITS 


Vitamin A deficiency is but one of these profit-robbing conditions. And feedlot bloat and 
scouring .. . especially when cattle are on high-energy rations . . . can result in less-than- 


maximum weight gains and feed efficiency. 

To improve your feeding program and to help maintain herds in good health, Merck 
‘now offers three products: DYNAFAC ... STABIMIX A... and AGROZYME. Read about Ah 
them here. Then, for further information, or to place your order, contact your feed 

MERCK 
supplier or Merck Feed Products Representative. c 
Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, New Jersey 4 xO 


HELP PREVENT OR TREAT 
STABI ivi VITAMIN A DEFICIENCY 


Feedlot rations, which do not contain newly-harvested top-quality grains, can lose much of 
their vitamin A content before reaching the feed bunks. This lack of vitamin A can weaken 
stockers’ and feeders’ resistance to pinkeye, respiratory infections and diarrhea. What’s 
more, animals grazing on poor range or pasture... especially during dry spells... may 
also suffer from A-avitaminosis. Cows on vitamin A-deficient rations may abort or drop 
premature, blind or weak calves. 

Losses due to vitamin A deficiency: ey 
can be prevented! Remove doubts 
about the vitamin A content or avail- 
ability of the feedstuffs you use. Give 
cattle full benefit of all the vitamin A 
they need by using STABIMIX A! It is 
economical to use and stable under all 
conditions. 


Recommended use levels: For cattle 
of all -ages—1,000-2,000 units per 100 
pounds of body weight daily. For cows 
during last 2 months of gestation and 
first 3 months of lactation — 15,000- 
20,000 units per cow per day. 


REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC., 
FOR A STABILIZED VITAMIN A FEED SUPPLEMENT 


FOR TOP WEIGHT-GAINS 
AND FEED EFFICIENCY 


This modern fermentation feed supplement, when added to beef-cattle fattening rations, 
increases the nutritional value of low-moisture corn and western barley. The use of 

AGROZYME can result in greater liveweight gains and increased profit 
margins over feed costs. That means a greater return for each feed 
dollar you invest! 

Growth responses stimulated by AGROZYME have been recorded 
as high as 24% ... feed savings as great as 12% ... and extra profits 
as high as $10.60 per finished steer! Profit-building results like these 
have been substantiated in experiment stations and commercial feed 
lots across the country. 

AGROZYME belongs in your feeding program. Why not set up your 
own split-lot trials and see for yourself? 


sacinsiigh tnttbniamorientinatts we Recommended use level : .0075 pounds per head per day. 
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complete mixed rations. This was 
true even though the pigs fed corn 
and supplement free choice consumed 
more protein than those fed complete 
rations. 

2. Pigs fed in confinement gained 
somewhat faster than those fed on 
pasture and required less feed per 
pound of gain. Housing and weather 
conditions may have been important 
factors in this difference. 

Protein-Gossypol Study 

The influence of protein source on 
the toxicity of gossypol in growing 
rations for pigs was covered in a re- 
port from Profs. A. J. Clawson, E. T. 
Kornegay, Frank Smith and E. R. 
Barrick, all State College faculty 
members. 

“Cottonseed meal,” the report stat- 
ed, “cannot be used freely as a pro- 
tein supplement for non-ruminants 
because of deleterious effects which 
result when it is fed in large 
amounts.” 

Three feeding trials were conduct- 
ed to study the influence of protein 


source on the growth and gossypol 
tolerance of pigs fed rations contain- 
ing graded levels of added free gossy- 
pol. 

The results of the investigation 
were as follows: 

1. Soybean and fish meal used in 
the first trial as the source of sup- 
plemental protein were superior to 
meat scraps or peanut meal. Death 
losses were encountered when 0.04% 
of free gossypol was added to rations 
containing either meat scraps or pea- 
nut meal but not when added to soy- 
bean or fish meal rations. 

2. In the second trial, soybean meal 
used as the source of supplemental 
protein was superior to cottonseed or 
peanut meal as measured by feed in- 
take, gain and feed efficiency. A 
higher incidence of toxicity was en- 
countered in pigs fed diets containing 
peanut or cottonseed meal than in 
pigs fed similar levels of added free 
gossypol in rations containing soy- 
bean meal. 

The final paper covered research 


findings of Profs. A. J. Clawson, F. 
H. Smith, T. C. Osborne and E. R. 
Barrick. The study was conducted to 
find the effect of protein source, au- 
toclaving and lysine supplementation 
on gossypol toxicity. 

Summarizing the results, the addi- 
tion of free gossypol to both corn- 
soybean and corn-cottonseed meal ra- 
tions resulted in depressed growth 
rate and a high percentage mortality. 

In the second trial, autoclaving 
cottonseed meal for three hours at 
17 lb. of steam pressure reduced 
growth of pigs from 1.26 lb. to 0.38 
lb. per day. 

Addition of 0.2% L lysine to the 
diet containing autoclaved cottonseed 
meal resulted in a growth rate almost 
equal to that of control pigs. When 
the free gossypol level increased to 
0.036% of the diet, growth rate was 
reduced and four of six pigs died of 
gossypol toxicity. 

Addition of 0.2% of L lysine to the 
diet containing 0.086% gossypol did 
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Representative of Amburgo’s Line of Leadership are these 
superlative feed products from America’s leading manufacturers, 
basic suppliers of arsenicals, vitamin K, water and fat soluble 
vitamins and fermentation products—delivered in generous 
overages on which you can capitalize. They are one reason 

“It's good business to do business with Amburgo.” The other: 
the knowledge and experience inherent in the Personal Touch 
Service rendered by Amburgo field representatives. 


Combine Amburgo’s Line of Leadership with Amburgo’s 
Personal Touch Service and you get prescription-type 
formulas devised precisely to solve your specific feeding 
problems. For the products and service that could well mean 
the difference between profit and loss in your operation, 
Follow The Line of Leadership—look to Amburgo. 


1636 N. CALAVERAS ST., FRESNO, CALIF, 


not improve growth rate nor reduce 
death losses. 

Following talks by Dr. C. C. 
Brooks of the animal husbandry de- 
partment of Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg, and by Dr. M. J. 
Brinegar, Allied Mills, Inc., the con- 
ference ended. Before leaving the 
S:ate College campus, the North 
Carolina Swine Producers Assn. held 
a business meeting. 


Third Hatchery Unit 


Considered for Area 


KERNERSVILLE, N.C. — Swift's 
Hatcheries here is ready to add a 
third hatching unit if farmers in a 
50-mile radius are interested in pro- 
ducing broiler eggs, according to 
Monroe Oyler, manager. 

Mr. Oyler said, “A 35,000 hen pro- 
duction is needed to justify the third 
hatchery.” The building would be 
provided by the Kernersville Indus- 
trial Development Corp. under the 
same arrangements which caused 
Swift's Greensboro branch to open 
hatchery operations in two existing 
plants in Kernersville. 

One of these is devoted to the 
hatching of turkey eggs. The sec- 
ond hatchery turns out both com- 
mercial and broiler type chicks, but 
eggs for the latter have been ob- 
tained until now in other areas. 

“Market prospects, in broiler pro- 
duction,” Mr. Oyler said, “have 
brightened since the slump of two 
years ago. Indications point to a to- 
tal of 28 million hens in broiler egg 
hatchery production by May of this 
year. 

“The Swift management at Ker- 
nersville offers to contract for broiler 
eggs at 60¢ per dozen, or the North 
Carolina broiler egg market price, 
whichever is higher. A bonus is also 
offered for any increase in hatchabil- 
ity above 75%. 

“Complete production costs and 
selling prices reviewed indicate that 
producers could expect to realize 
about $2.09 net profit per hen for the 
1961 fall laying season. 

“Production financing arrange- 
ments will be available through 
Swift, feed dealers and area banks.” 


W. Biles 


COLLEGE PARK, MD. — Prof. 
Wade H. Rice, University of Mary- 
land poultry department, was hon- 
ored with the Schofield Trophy at the 
recent annual meeting of the Mary- 
land State Poultry Council in Balti- 
more. The Schofield Trophy is a ro- 
tating trophy presented annually to 
the person who has made outstand- 
ing contributions to the poultry in- 
dustry of Maryland. 

In making the presentation on be- 
half of the council, Dr. Paul E. Ny- 
strom, director of the Maryland Ex- 
tension Service, praised Prof. Rice 
for over a third of a century of 
service as counselor and advisor to 
the poultry industry of the state. 


WHAT! 


Food Without a Hook? 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Offers a lot to its 
readers..no catch 
to it. $5 a year 
brings 52 issues 
crammed full of 
information. 
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How Union-Camp’s 
5-Star Plan saved 


multiwall user 
up to $450 


per carload of bags 


This is a new kind of “Big-Inch”’ 
story. 

A major mid-west packer* wasn’t 
convinced his multiwall bagging op- 
eration was all it might be. Could 
Union-Camp’s 5-Star Multiwall Plan 
help? 

To get the answer, Union-Camp 
multiwall specialists visited the plant. 
They found that the automatically 
filled bags occasionally stuck in the 
sewing head. Also, that the sewing 
line tended to ‘‘belly’’ and form an 
arc pattern. The result was consider- 
able loss in production and frequent 
breakage. Another problem—the 
bags didn’t warehouse well. 


“Sew-Straight” Solution 

After completing their analysis, the 
Union-Camp men suggested install- 
ing a ‘‘Sew-Straight’’ attachment 
right onto the sewing head. The bags 
could now be closed with an “E” 
head in a perfectly straight line. And 
only 1 inch from the top of the bag. 
That single inch made all the dif- 
ference. 


Less paper—less breakage 


To begin with, shorter bags could be 
used. The savings in paper alone cut 


the firm’s multiwall costs from be- 
tween $350 to $450 a carload. Imagine 


the savings based on several dozen 


carloads a year! 


Before and After. Old, semi-circul 


tern (left) and the new closure the 
straight sewing line, and how close it is to the toy 
of the bag. 


The new attachment also speeded 
production by eliminating sewing 
head jam-ups. Moreover, since the 
top closure is now identical to the 
factory-sewn bottom closure, the bags 
form a perfect pillow shape—no 
awkward ears. This makes them 
easier to handle. . 
And there’s less breakage and fewer 


. easier to stack. 


rejects. 


How much could you save? 
Perhaps an idea unearthed through 
Union-Camp’s 5-Star Plan could save 
you money. The chances are excellent. 
For every day, multiwall users, large 
and small, are reducing their multi- 
wall costs by capitalizing on this 
comprehensive packaging service. 
Their savings run from a few thou- 
sand dollars to over $100,000 a year. 

Apart from bag construction, this 
economy program covers bag design, 
specifications control, packaging 
machinery, and a survey of your 
materials handling operation. And it 
regardless of the 


costs 


you nothing 
brand of bags you now use. 


FREE 16-PAGE BOOKLET 
Write Dept. M-3 today for a 
free copy of Union-Camp’s new 
5-Star Plan booklet. It describes 
many case historiesshowing how 
packers like yourself have 
achieved greater efficiency and 
economy in their multiwall 
operation. 


UNION-CAMP” 


MULTIWALL BAGS 
233 Broadway NY 7 NV 


Union Bag amp Paper 
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Pfizer’s Unique 
Biological 


Here’s why Pfizer's Vitamin A is your least-cost source by far 
THE BEST PROTECTION 


(this special gelatin matrix is far more than a diluent... 
actually improves total performance of vitamin A in your feed products.) 


...it provides unbeatable protection 


Magnified | beadlets 


Carr-Price Reagent Test | 


cut | 
Fish liver oil (above) and many ordinary com- It dissolves completely in digestive fluids at Dry, uniform, free-flowing beadlets aid in thor- 
petitive vitamin A products react strongly... body temperatures to release 100% of the ough distribution. Size and potency have 
means some vitamin A is exposed and unpro- vitamin A for rapid absorption. Other prod- _ been specially selected to facilitate the best 
tected. Pfizer Vitamin A particles are sealed in ucts with waxes may inhibit release. Those distribution in your feeds . . . especially im- 
gelatin to protect potency from oxidation. with oils are not as efficiently absorbed. portant with starter and pre-starter feeds. 


TEAMED WITH THE HIGHEST-QUALITY CRYSTALLINE A 


... Unsurpassed stability in all types of feed — i most usable form of vitamin A 


COMPARE THESE STABILITY DIFFERENCES: summary of stability texts over 5 years - - 
| | Microphoto of a dissected beadlet | 
MOISTURE | MINERAL MIX BROILER MASH masa] 
45%, 3 4 6 7 
Pfizer Vitamin A retains 


greater potency in pelleted 
and high-moisture feeds, 
concentrates, mineral 


mixes, supplements, bulk ee 4 


when feed is consumed. 


of tiny vitamin A in por 
gelatin beadlet disperse most rapidly in diges- 


© Wen tive fluids—are available for absorption at once. 


perenne: y ee CARR-PRICE RATIO SHOWS PFIZER A HAS PEAK PURITY IN BATCH AFTER BATCH 
A “olle > tes h TT] Shaded represents the 
A recent college test shows 
Pfizer Vitamin A has & 
. Poim 
availability from 300- 200% 600% Greater Availability 
600% greater than fish 
liver oils, 50-230% better 
than ones in wax and up > — 
wax "tah in Synthetic A 
to 900% greater availa- | of wos 
bility than dry products — 116119 po 
with oil. Liver assay tests 
- - deodlers 
are the final proof of vita- a ' 2.10898 
Fish Liver Ow 
min A absorption .. . show 
how much is assimilated on ] 
and stored. Impurities can contribute to loss of vitamin A. Pfizer, by 
achieving 99% purity, supplies you with vitamin A having 
greater stability in shipment, storage, mixing and in feed. 
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Matrix Improves 
Vitamin 


Photos above show the typical action that results Special protective gelatin surrounding the many particles of vitamin A 
when Pfizer Vitamin A beadlets reach the digestive carries them to the digestive tract and then dissolves completely—releas- 
tract. Pfizer Vitamin A is formulated to give max- ing its entire vitamin A content for rapid absorption. It helps maintain 
maximum stability before; maximum availability after reaching the digestive 
imum performance on two counts: Stability— even 
in high moisture and pelleted feeds and in mineral Oils in some other products must be digested before vitamin A can be oe 
mixes; and rapid absorption upon reaching the absorbed. And waxes may inhibit absorption even more . . . part of the ts 
digestive tract. vitamin A may even be passed along through the digestive tract and excreted. ee 
After all, the important reasons for supplementing feeds with vitamin A 
are to meet the nutritional needs of livestock and poultry and also to build : 
reserves for times of stress and disease... and Pfizer Vitamin A Palmitate 
in Gelatin gives you greater assurance that that’s what your feeds are doing. 


Vitamin 
Palmitate Gelatin 


630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. ¢ 7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7, Tex. ¢ 230 Brighton Rd., Clifton, N.J. © 6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35, 


Ill. e 1500 16th St., San Francisco 3, Calif. ¢ 5251 Peachtree Industrial Blvd., Chamblee, Ga. ¢ In Canada: 5330 Royalmount Rd., Montreal 9, P.Q. 
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space at the 10 meetings will choose will be utilized for exhibits. This area 
APHF Meeting in first; the second largest will be next. is particularly suited for — ex- KHAPRA BEETLE 
: , : biting suc Iky items as large 
This process will continue until all hil ig such bulk; Rtgs 
Mi li J ] 18 20: prior exhibitors, who have signified feed handling equipment. r ee ALARMS TEXANS 
inneapo IS JULY 10-2U; will Ge EL PASO, TEXAS — Local grain 
if ave satisfied their needs. Next i gn aoo P ‘ 
Me e satis eir need ext in West hall is adjacent to the main | and feed men have been alerted by 


a order will be new exhibitors, wi , 
Space on Sale Soon new exhibitors, with | also located at the ground | Wo infestations of Khapra beetle 


their rank determined by found in Arizona. One of these was 
in which their exhibit needs have level. Exhibits will be spotted in found in an empty 5 gal. can that 


> s are g as well as in the 
APHF. thi irea again as We 
regular auditorium exhibit hall on had been washed in boiling water. 


KANSAS CITY Sales of exhibit 


bee nade w 
space for the 1961 American Poultry een made known to th 


sponsoring organization. 


Congress & Exposition, to take place the lower level Prior to the discovery, authorities 
next July in Minneapolis, will get Requests for the exhibit prospectus lhe combined area for exhibits in | Were of the opinion that the beetles 
under way March 13, according to should be addressed to Ed G. Gray, the these rooms approximates 80,- | Could not survive the hot water. How- 
Ed G. Gray, exhibit manager. Con- Exhibits Manager, American Poultry pond pe ft. This is nan than stint ever, the beetles reproduced enough 
gress dates are July 18-20 & Hatchery Federation, 521 East sa saan in 1960 at Memphis, Tenn.. to fill the seams of the can. 
Congress-goers will have an added 63rd Street, Kansas City 10, Mo. The but lens than the 90,000 sq ft. used The second find was made in a 
attraction during the week of the telephone number is EMerson 1-5775 at St Pas in 1959 | sealed can of wheat being stored 
meeting: Minneapolis’ “Aquatennial” The Civic Auditorium at Minne- Educational sessions will be locat- | a part of an emergency foodstuffs 
celebration will be in full swing apolis will house the congress. It ed behind the proscenium arch of supply. Local grain men have had 
Exhibit space sales will again be has undergone several improvements the arena and separated from the | Some disastrous experiences with the 
handled by telephone. Starting March since 1956, the last time APHF held exhibit area by a huge, sound-proof | Khapra beetle, and are now being 
4 13, exhibitors will begin calling the its meeting in the city. Both floor steel curtain : urged to re-examine all the hot water 
i, American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- levels are outfitted with new light- ; treated spots. 
_ eration at pre-determined hours, se- ing, making the exhibit areas far Big Entertainment Week 
“i lecting space on the basis of the better illuminated and pleasing to Congress-goers will have numer- 
a amount utilized at the 10 preceding exhibitors and convention-goer alike. ous entertainment attractions open : ae 
- & congresses. The firm using the most The west hall of the auditorium to them during the week. It's the week of Minneapolis annual Aqua- 
Per | tennial festivities, with two big pa- 


rades. Wednesday evening, July 19, 
will find Minneapolis turned out en 
masse for a torchlight parade of 
immense proportions which will wend 
its way through downtown streets. 
On Saturday, July 15, the big day- 
time “Aquatennial Parade” will move 
through the area 

The Aqua Follies, a swimming and 
living musical show, will be held 
nightly during the week of the con- 
gress and APHF will reserve a cen- 
ter section for Tuesday night, July 18. 

Major league baseball, new to Min- 


neapolis, will find the Cleveland In- 


to make good feeds 
dians playing in the new Minnesota 
a | owercéos Twins Park on Friday, the day fol- 


lowing the close of the convention. 


W. Henderson Named 


Before you buy, get complete information 
on FORSTER feed milling and grain han- 


dling equipment. The items shown here To Bio-Lab Position 

are only a few of the many products avail- ; re. GA. - eee a. 
° acturing chemists and acteriolo- 

able from FORSTER. For quality, depend- gists, has announced the appointment 

ability and low maintenance, specify of Walter G. Hen- 


lerson to the posi- 
FORSTER equipment. 


tion of general 
manager of cus- 


FORSTER DESIGNS & BUILDS 

Henders s di- 

COMPLETE FEED MILLS 

atic for the 

The right capacity and ingredient-handling help dienideatiadd. 


you produce the best feed at lowest cost. try & Egg Assn. 
In his new posi- 


Forster engineering assures the most efficient ties he will eosr 

design and construction for your particular needs. dinate customer W. G. Henderson 
And, because Forster manufactures a complete service to a higher degree, the com- 

sans pany announcement said. 
line of feed milling equipment, _— —_ cuget During the past 2% years he has 
to save money on a Forster turnkey job. been in charge of Southeastern’s 
: Get the facts from Forster today. field service program and served as 
. liaison officer between membership 
At your service—We fly our own planes committees. Soliciting memberships 


has also been one of his responsibili- 
ties. Also included in his duties was 
management of the exhibits at the 
annual Southeastern Poultry & Egg 
Assn. convention. 

He is a former vocational agricul- 
ture instructor. He holds a bachelor’s 
and a master’s degree in agriculture 
education from the University of 
Georgia. 


Beef Cattle Plan 


NORTH LITTLE ROCK, ARK.-A 
plan to stimulate production of larg- 
er quantities of high quality beef in 
Arkansas has been formulated by the 


Mixer & Dresser Bulk Car Loader Arkansas division of the 

H. Layton Lindsay, North Little 

Forster Mig. Co., Inc., Ada, Okle. + 4 Rock, vice president of the Arkansas 

x branch of Kroger, was the guest 

1 : é 

[_] Bust Centred Receiving tag & kansas business men and cattlemen 

Rock & Pinion Vertical Batch Mix Weigh Buggy Ark., recently. 

pr ; This meeting was the first among 

(oy ; i four which have been scheduled for 

Nome various parts of Arkansas where beef 

cattle producers are being given a 

I oy full understanding of the Kroger 

Addr ast A, OKLA. «¢ FE 2-6 Co.’s plan to purchase high quality 


beef in this state. 
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SPECIAL ALFALFA SECTION 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Let's Continue 
To Get Better 


“Constant and continued improvement 
in quality is a necessary procedure in 
holding onto a market for almost any 
processed or manufactured market item." 


By Joseph Chrisman 
Executive Vice President 
American Dehydrators Assn. 


As the years go by, usage of de- 
hydrated alfalfa continues to climb 
Sometimes it climbs faster than pro- 
duction and sometimes more slowly 
These fluctuations cause great per- 
turbation among the producers who 
view overproduction with a jaun- 
diced eye, but are almost equally 
morose when production is poor for 
any reason. The only real antidote 
for overproduction is real hard sell- 
ing. Constant and continued improve- 
ment in quality is a necessary pro- 
cedure in holding onto a market for 
almost any processed or manufac- 
tured market item. Such improve- 
ment will generally also increase 
market outlets, providing it is ac- 
companied by good sound merchan- 
dising. 

Finding new uses and then exploit- 
ing them by intensive merchandising 
is another way to absorb the shock 
of constant rise in production of a 
commodity. 

The dehydrating industry has done 
a splendid job in the past five years 
or so of improving the physical prop- 
erties of the alfalfa offered to the 
trade. Pellets and reground pellet 


their superior handling properties of 
free flow, higher density and a mini- 
mum of dust. The use of small 
amounts of grease or oil has also 
become widespread and likewise has 
reduced dust nuisance. The use of the 
antioxidant Ethoxyquin has been in- 
creasing and will undoubtedly do 
much to improve the quality of prod- 
uct through preservation of the oxi- 
dizable nutrients beyond the inert 
gas storage tanks. 

Storage in inert gas has continued 
to expand and more installations are 
planned for the coming season. Our 
survey of last August indicates that 
nearly half the firms in the U.S. now 
make use of such preservative type 
storage. The same survey shows that 
four out of five dehydrators now pel- 
let their production and better than 
40% of them use animal fat or vege- 
table oil on all or part of their pro- 
duction. 

Upgrading 

The trend toward improvement 
through upgrading has been slow to 
develop. Some producers have made 
a real effort to do this through manip- 
ulation of the harvesting cycle, 
through good use of fertilizers and 
pesticides and in some instances by 
means of mechanical separation. 

As a trade association, interested 
in the welfare of all of its members, 
we of the American Dehydrators 
Assn.’s home office are of the opinion 
that this quality improvement pro- 
gram has not been exploited to any- 
thing like its full potential. We be- 
lieve that 90-95% of all the dehy- 


| to spite your face.” 


drated alfalfa on the market is truly 


all alfalfa. Unfortunately, there is a 
fringe of operators who, through 
ignorance, greed or a false sense of 
values, downgrade their product 
through adulteration with wild grass- 
weeds or clovers. This truly is 
shortsightedness because 


es, 


it puts an | 


adulterated product on the market in | 


competition with the true alfalfa of 
which we all brag. It lowers the level 


of esteem for the product which we | 


have tried so hard for years to build 
through our research program, 
through our advertising and editorial 
matter, and more recently with our 
movie “The Twelve Month Summer.” 
Actually, as we said earlier, this 
fringe production is not large but we 
feel it exerts an adverse effect of 
much greater magnitude than its 
small volume justifies. 

We think this shipping of adulter- 
ated, misbranded or poorly processed 
alfalfa is like “biting off your nose 
It defeats the 


| very purposes for which an associa- 
| tion was formed, for which the code of 
| ethics was framed and for which we | 
meal have had wide acceptance due to | 


devote at least a fourth of the associ- 


| ation income to a fine program of re- | 


search. 
Speaking of research brings to 


THOUSANDS TONS 


CROP YEAR 


mind two very disturbing and dis- | the possibility of favorable results. 


heartening events of the past year 
Reliable information was received in 
our office to the effect that supplies 
of adulterated and misbranded “de- 
hydrated” alfalfa had been supplied 
to one of our great midwestern uni- 
versities for research work in feed- 
ing. The alfalfa was adulterated in 
that it was a mixture of sun-cured 
and dehydrated alfalfa and it was 
misbranded because it contained 
much less than the guaranteed 
amounts of protein and carotene. The 
adulteration must have been delib- 
erate; the misbranding could have 
been deliberate or done through neg- 
ligence. Regardless of the “how,’ 
the “why” of such action is really 
puzzling to us. Why would one who 
presumably wants to benefit from re- 
search findings deliberately sabotage 


This special section of Feedstuffs is 
devoted to the alfalfa dehydrating 
industry and features articles on 
dehydrated alfalfa and other re- 
search and on industry develop- 
ments. The articles are specifically 
prepared for the feed manufacturer 


and the producer, processor and seller of dehydrated alfalfa. This special report 
is published just prior to the annual meeting of the Alfalfa Dehydrators Assn. 
Feb. 7-10 at the Jung Hotel in New Orleans. Special features include: 


VITAMIN A: A report on "The Mysterious Vitamin A Problem in Ruminant 


Nutrition" is presented on page 44. 


ESTROGENIC COMPOUNDS: Current research in unraveling the effect of 


estrogenic compounds in forages is discussed in an article on page 46. 


ALFALFA RESEARCH: A report on the Alfalfa Research Council and the 
research work conducted under its direction is on page 48. 


BEEF CATTLE: As a feed for cattle, alfalfa is described as having quality, 


balance and character. Page 50. 


YOLK COLOR: This article tells of research on the effect of alfalfa meal 


on the color of egg yolks. Page 52. 


SWINE REPRODUCTION: Results of studies on the effect of alfalfa on 
swine reproduction are presented in an article on page 52. 


DEHY IN FEEDLOTS: This article reports on the use of dehydrated alfalfa 


in California feedlots. Page 54. 


It’s almost inconceivable. 

The other sad affair was again a 
supply of obviously inferior product 
delivered to another prominent mid- 
western university for work in ani- 
mal husbandry research. In this case, 
the producer did not know where his 
product would eventually be used. He 
can be blamed only for putting an in- 
ferior product on the market but not 
for deliberately sabotaging research 
work, though the final effect is the 
same. 

We think that in both of the cases 
cited, the purchasing institutions 
were, to say the least, somewhat lax 
in not checking their purchases for 
suitability and adherence to guaran- 
tees upon arrival and perhaps for not 
checking a bit on the reliability of 
the supplier. We know, too, of some 
other purchasers of dehydrated al- 
falfa who are lax in this same respect. 
Buying from a reputable supplier will 
help. Checking on the material sup- 
plied will help. 

Members of the American Dehy- 
drators Assn. pledge themselves to 
the association’s code of ethics. The 
second section of that pledge reads, 
“To use only high grade materials 
and to seek by every possible means 
to know the true value of the same 
in order that misrepresentation, un- 
knowingly, may be avoided. To re- 
frain from using inferior materials or 
the blending of sun-cured alfalfa with 
dehydrated in order to meet some 
unusual competitive conditions or for 
the purpose of returning a larger 
margin of profit.” 

A good New Year's resolution for 
every dehydrator would be to make 
sure that his product is not put in 
such a light as were those cited above. 
That old slogan of E. R. Squibb & 
Son is still a mighty good short code 
of ethics for anyone to adhere to: 
“The finest ingredient in any product 
is the honesty and integrity of its 
maker.” 

Within a few short weeks we will 
begin a new crop year. The time to 
start to get better is in the planning 
stages, well ahead of 1961 production. 
Plan now on ways and means of pro- 
viding for your customer a_ better 
product of the true crop of which we 
brag. 

Let's continue to get better. 
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The Mysterious Vitamin A Problem 
In Ruminant Nutrition 


The numerous reports of apparent 
vitamin A deficiency in beef cattle 
that have come from feeders, sales- 
men, feed com- 

pany servicemen 
and veterinarians 
during the past 
few years have in- 
tensified interest 
in the vitamin A 
nutrition of rumi- 
nant animals. Al- 


has long been rec- 
ognized as perhaps 
the most impor- 
tant vitamin in 
ruminant nutrition, these field reports 
often have been viewed with some 
skepticism by nutritionists, since the 
rations involved generally contained 
carotene, the natural precursor of vi- 
tamin A, in amounts judged adequate 
by present standards. Furthermore, 
in some cases the rations had been 
fortified with preformed vitamin A, 
presumably in quantity judged ade- 
quate to meet the entire requirement. 

The results of experiments at the 
University of Illinois (1, 2) verified 
the possibility that poor vitamin A 
nutrition may be a primary factor 
contributing to poor feedlot perform- 
ance by beef cattle today. These stud- 


Dr. G. 8S. Smith 


though vitamin A 


By Dr. G. S. Smith 
University of Illinois 


does appear to be rather closely re- | 
| tissues. The nitrate ion, as such, has 


lated to certain factors which pre- 
sumably favor the accumulation of 
nitrate in plant forages. Thus, heavy 
nitrogen fertilization (such as prac- 
ticed on a general scale today), sud- 
den drouth, excessive seeding rates 
with consequent shading of plants, 
hot dry weather, and even water- 
logged soils are possible contributory 
factors. However, an appreciable 
amount of conflicting data remains 
to be reconciled before nitrate, as 
such, can be considered to be the pri- 
mary etiological factor or before the 
problem can be diagnosed as simply 
a problem of impaired conversion of 
carotene in the animal. 

The occurrence of the problem in 
several instances where preformed 
vitamin A had been supplemented in 
quantity to meet the total needs of 
the animals suggests that destruction 
of preformed A and carotene may be 
involved, not only in the feed but 
possibly in the alimentary tract and 
tissues as well. Whether such de- 


| struction of carotene and vitamin A 


is increased in the alimentary tract 


| and/or tissues of animals involved 


in the problem has not been deter- 
mined. It should be mentioned, how- 
ever, that the vitamin A potency of 
feeds and supplements deteriorates 


A Discussion of Factors Such as Dietary 
Nitrite, "High Nitrate’ Silages, Vitamin E 
and Thyroid Function as They Relate to 
Carotene Conversion and Vitamin A Status 


of the Animal. 


ies demonstrated vitamin A deficien- 
cy in association with poor feedlot 
performance even when the ration 
was shown to contain carotene in 
quantity sufficient to satisfy the vita- 
min A requirement for most individ- 
uals. These findings suggested that 


during storage and many factors 
hasten the deterioration. On the 
farm, particularly, the vitamin A po- 
tency of rations may be simply over- 


| estimated. In the Illinois study (2) 


the problem involved an impaired | 


ability of the animals to utilize caro- 
tene. Further suggestion that feed- 
lot cattle are unable to fully satisfy 
with carotene their vitamin A needs 
for optimum performance was found 
in recent Purdue experiments (3). 
Cattle fed a fattening, yellow corn 
ration responded favorably to sup- 
plementation with preformed vitamin 
A. In the past it has been felt that 
almost any combination of green 
roughage and yellow corn would pro- 
vide carotene in excess of the supply 
needed to satisfy vitamin A require- 
ments. Moreover, it has been sup- 
posed that ruminant animals are nor- 
mally capable of storing in their liv- 
ers both carotene and vitamin A in 
quantity sufficient to sustain them 
for several months on rations that 
are inadequate in vitamin A poten- 
cy. 

IMPAIRING FACTORS — Consid- 
erable speculation has been raised as 
to why there should now occur ap- 
parent vitamin A deficiencies in cat- 
tle being fed rations which contain 
carotene in amounts that were shown 
to be satisfactory only a few years 
ago. One early suggestion which mer- 
its further careful consideration is 
that the rations of today are more 
frequently high in some factor, such 
as nitrate, by which vitamin A nu- 
trition is impaired. In this regard, it 
is significant that the incidence of 
the “mysterious vitamin A problem” 


it was found by analysis that the 
vitamin A potency of the carotene 
supplement used initially was only 
approximately one-seventh of the 
calculated potency. 


Nitrate Implicated 

Nitrate was strongly implicated in 
the problem by the findings of Mis- 
souri workers (4) who noted symp- 
toms of vitamin A deficiency during 
the widespread occurrence of nitrate 
toxicity cases in ruminants following 
the drouth season of 1954. Further 
support was obtained in the report 
by these workers (5) that dietary 
nitrite impairs the vitamin A nutri- 
tion of laboratory animals. The ef- 
fect of dietary nitrate was less mark- 
edly demonstrated (6,7). A _ point 
which needs to be resolved before ac- 
ceptance of the view that nitrate is 
the primary factor involved is the 
fact that the levels of nitrate encoun- 
tered in the field problem cover a 
wide range and, even at the higher 
levels reported, do not consistently 
produce the problem. It would appear 
that factors other than nitrate are 
involved and possibly interrelated 
with nitrate. 

Both nitrate and nitrite (which 
generally occurs in forages and plant 
feeds in much smaller concentra- 
tions) are readily absorbed from the 
alimentary tract of the animal; how- 
ever, ingested nitrates are to some 
extent generally converted in the 
alimentary tract to nitrite and other 
compounds. Moreover, nitrate may 


be reduced to nitrite in the blood and 


a low order of toxicity to animal tis- 
sues under normal physiological con- 
ditions; however, various organic ni- 
trate compounds which are some- 
times found in plants and plant prod- 
ucts are relatively more toxic. In 
contrast: the nitrite ion—whether ab- 
sorbed from the alimentary tract or 
produced in the tissues by reduction 
of nitrate—exerts a highly toxic ef- 
fect through the formation of methe- 
moglobin and consequent impairment 
in the ability of the blood to trans- 
port oxygen. It should be pointed out, 
however, that the toxicity of nitrite 
is not restricted to the process of 
methemoglobin formation, but is in- 
volved in many oxidative processes 
and in the formation of nitroso com- 
pounds with proteins. The oxidizing 
properties of nitrite suggest the pos- 
sibility that nitrite exerts a toxic ef- 
fect through oxidation of carotene, 
vitamin A, vitamin E, and other such 
compounds which are susceptible to 
oxidative destruction. Such effects 
would likely be masked in cases of 
acute nitrite toxicity but would be- 
come manifested in more chronic con- 
ditions where the animal tolerates 
methemoglobinemia. Data from the 
Missouri studies (5) which demon- 
strated rapid depletion of the vitamin 
A stores in rats fed 0.3% nitrite tend 
to confirm this view. Apparent con- 
tradiction to the view is found in the 
report of swine studies at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois (8) in which vita- 
min A supplementation failed to al- 
leviate the adverse effects of dietary 
nitrate; however, it is conceivable 
that the liver vitamin A stores in 
these animals were adequate to pro- 
vide a maximum vitamin A effect 
and thus preclude any response to 
supplemental vitamin A (J. T. Tol- 
lett, personal communication). In re- 
cent Illinois studies (9, 10) vitamin 
A and carotene partially overcame 
the depressing effect of nitrate upon 
gains of lambs, although the differ- 
ences observed were not statistically 
significant, and no consistent effect 
was noted in terms of plasma vitamin 
A values. It is interesting that this 
same level of nitrate (1.3% of diet as 
nitrate) failed to produce any detri- 
mental effect in an earlier study (11) 
when fed for 129 days. 

The level of dietary nitrate re- 
quired to produce toxicity symptoms 
appears to vary over a rather wide 
range. Levels of nitrate which report- 
edly have produced chronic or even 
acute toxicity in some cases have 
been fed in other cases for long pe- 
riod of time without apparent detri- 
mental effects (10, 11, 12, 13). Par- 
tial explanation for the apparent con- 
troversy obviously resides in the fal- 
lacious lack of distinction between 
dietary nitrate and nitrite when re- 
sults involving non-ruminant animals 
are involved. In the simple-stomached 
animal, such as the laboratory rat or 
the pig, nitrite is up to ten times 
more toxic than nitrates from the 
standpoint of acute toxicity symp- 
toms involving primarily effects upon 
blood hemoglobin (4). The nitrate 
ion, as such, is relatively non-toxic 
and when ingested by the simple- 
stomached animal under some feed- 
ing conditions may largely escape re- 
duction to the more toxic nitrite 
form. Toxicity symptoms and detri- 
mental effects of a chronic nature 
may be noted with nitrite levels as 
low as 0.3% of the diet (as nitrite) 
(5); whereas, nitrate has been fed 
in levels as high as 1.3% of the diet 
without noticeable detriment to the 

(Turn to VITAMIN A, page 54) 


SPECIAL ALFALFA SECTION 


These ADA Members 
Throughout Nation 
to Serve You: 


ALABAMA 
Belle Mina—Alfalfa Producers Co-op., 
Inc. 
ARKANSAS 


Blytheville—Rich Land Products Co. 
Bradley—Long Prairie Alfalfa Mills 
Driver—Lowrance Bros. & Co. 
Hughes—Blanton Alfalfa Mills 
Osceola—Ohlendorf Co. 


CALIFORNIA 


Chowchilla—Sears Alfalfa Mill 
Dixon—Dixon Dryer Co. 
Firebaugh—V. C. Britton Co. 
Holtville—Holtville Alfalfa Mills 
Madera—Madera Milling Co. 


COLORADO 
Greeley—Monfort Feed Lots, Inc. 
McClave—The Reyher Mig. Co. 
Milliken—Colorado Alfalfa Products Co. 
Pueblo—American Alfalfa Dryers, Inc. 
Sterling—Sterling Alfalfa Products 
Sterling—Valley Dehydrating Company 
Wiley—Arkansas Valley Alf. Mig. Co. 


ILLINOIS 
Auburn—Auburn Dehydrating Mills 
Beardstown—Arnold Mills 
Roanoke—Prairie Dehydrating Co. 


INDIANA 


Fort Wayne—T. E. White Co., Inc. 
New Paris—Dwiggins Alfalfa Mill 
Vincennes—Chas. H. Schenk & Sons 


IOWA 


Audubon—S & H Products, Inc. 
Avoca—Avoca Alfalfa Mig. Co. 
Burlington—Middletown Mills 
Conrad—Green Products Co. 
Grinnell—Lang's Alfalfa Farms 
lowa City—lowa Valley Mig. Co. 
Lake Park—Arco Dehydrating Co. 
Nashua—McGregor Bros. Dehy. Co. 
Sloan—Wraybill Dehydrating Co. 


KANSAS 
Abilene—Abilene Alfaifa Mills, Inc. 
Abilene—Solomon Dehydrating Co. 
Belvue—Peddicord Alfalfa Mig. Co. 
Concordia—Harry M. Liggett Co. Inc. 
Eureka—E. C. Small Alfalfa Products 
Haven—Coleman Dehydrating Company 
Lawrence—Noria Mills, Inc. 
Lawrence—Ramsey Dehydrating Co. 
Longford—Longford Mill Products Co. 
Maize—Bert & Wetta Sales, Inc. 
Manhattan—Eureka Lake Alfalfa Co., 

Inc. 
Oxford—L. E. Chamberlain Co. 
Oxford—Oxford Dehydrating Co. 
Topeka—Kaw Dehydrating Co., inc. 
Topeka—Progress Products Co. 
Topeka—Thompson Dehydrating Co. 
Wamego—R. W. Milling Co. 


LOUISIANA 
Bossier City—Caplis Farm Dehy. Co. 


MARYLAND 
Worton—Andelot, Inc. 


MICHIGAN 
Erie—Erie Alfalfa Mills, Inc. 


MINNESOTA 
Bird Island—Rura!l Dehydrators 
Crookston—Red River Alfalfa Co. 
Le Center—Le Center Alfalfa Dehydrat- 

ing Co. 

Olivia—Northern Drying Co. 
Owatonna—Wildung Alfalfa Mill 
Swift—Landby Dehydrating Co. 
Worthington—Worthington Dehydrating 


Co. 

MISSOURI 
Hannibal—Marion County Mig. Co. 
Henrietta—Missouri Valley Dehy. Co. 
Kansas City—Alfalfa Division 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Kansas City—National Alfalfa Dehy. & 
Mig. Co. 
St. Lowis—Cypress Land Farms Co. 
Wakenda—Reimer Dehydrating Co. 
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SPECIAL ALFALFA SECTION 


TWELVE MONTH YIELD 
FROM THE SUMMER FIELD 


Thanks to 


It’s no accident thatigl! the summer-ripe vita- 
min richness of alfglfa is now available the year 


around . 


feed supplement. 
To date . 


. concentréied in Dehy. 


Research, supported by,.ADA msitibers, has 
tremendously improved dehydrated alfalfa as a 


scientific difalfa research has 


resulted in greater uniformity, higher quality, im- 


provements in’ alfalfa va- 
rieties, and more beneficial uses. 

from the ADA 
program of college grants-in-aid are just over 
the horizon. They will mean additional profits for 
feed manufacturers, greater advantages for stock 


Tomorrow”: 


raisers. 


National 


Headquarters: 


research 


Be sure YOU reap the benefits: 
Buy Dehy from a member of the ADA! 


Be an active member of the ADA! 


430 Board of Trade Building - Kansas City 5, Missouri 
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These ADA Members 
Throughout Nation 
to Serve You: 


These ADA Members Throughout Nation to Serve You: 


MONTANA 
Belgrade—Belgrade Alfalfa Mills 


NEBRASKA 


Albion—Albion Alfalfa Mills, Inc. 
Arlington—Rhea Alfalfa Company 
Bancroft—Logan Valley Milling Co. 
Columbus—AlI-Fa Meal Co. 
Cozad—Haymaker Feeds, Inc. 
Cozad—Nebraska Farm Products Co. 
Dakota City—Beermann Bros. Dehy 
Edison—Edison Dehy. Co., Inc. 
Fremont—Dehy Alfalfa Mills, Inc. 
Glenvil—Glenvil Alfalfa Mill 
Gothenburg—Gothenburg Feed Products 
Co. 


Gothenburg—Hanna & Lamb Milling Co. 


Gothenburg—M & R Milling Company 
Grand Island—Cornhusker Farms 
Hastings—Morrison & Quirk 
Holdrege—Holdrege Alfalfa Mills 
Kearney—Kearney Alfalfa Mills 
Lexington—Central Alfalfa, Inc. 


Lexington—Dawson County Feed Prod- 
ucts Co. 

Lexington—Nebraska Alfalfa Farms, Inc. 

Lexington—Platte Valley Products Co., 
Inc. 

Mead—Mead Alfalfa Mig. Co., Inc. 

Mead—Skyline Mills, Inc. 

Minden—tTrico Feed Mills 

Monroe—Monroe Grain-Alfalfa Co. 

Nickerson—Transco Feed Products Co. 

Oakiand—Burt County Mills, Inc. 

Oakland—Dehydrated Products Co. 

Odessa—Consolidated Blenders, Inc. 

Odessa—Shofstal! Milling Co. 

Schuyler—F. J. Higgins Mig. Co. 

Scribner—Ebe! Alfalfa Co. 

West Point—West Point Feed Products 
Co. 

Willow Island—Lemmon Mills 

Wisner—Albers Dehydrating Co. 

Wood River—Hal! County Alfalfa Mill 

York—York Alfalfa Mills 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Wake Forest—The Welles Co. 


OHIO 


Columbus—The Farm Bureau Co-op. 
Assn., Inc. 

Deshler—yYarnel! Bros., Inc. 

Graytown—Rohloff Bros., Inc 

Hoytville—Calvert Milling Company 


New Bavaria—Schwab Bros. Mills, Inc. 


Oak Harbor—Hayward, Inc. 

Ottawa—-Verhoff Alfalfa Mills 

Perrysburg—Perrysburg Alfalfa Mills, 
Inc. 


Toledo—The A. B. Caple Co. 


OKLAHOMA 
Dewey—Dewey Dehydrating Co. 
Muskogee—Choska Alfalfa Dehy Mills 
Muskogee—Cole Grain Co. 
Shawnee—Waldo Alfalfa Mig. Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown—Schoeneck Farms, Inc. 
Allentown—tTrexler Farms 
Martinsburg—Cove Dehydrating Co. 
Nazareth—Green Acre Farms 


Nazareth—Keystone Dehydrators 
Nazareth—Sunny Slope Farms, Inc. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Vermillion—Sioux Alfalfa Meal Co. 


TENNESSEE 
Tiptonville—Reelfoot Alfalfa Mill 


TEXAS 

Danbury—Jack Garrett Dehydrator 
Garwood—Garwood Dehydrating Co. 
Hearne—Brazos Valley Dehy. Co. 
Hearne—Plantation Dehy Co. 
Raymondville—Evergreen Farms, Inc. 
Sherman—Grayson Alfalfa Dehydrating 

Mills 
Sugar Land—Sugarland Industries, Inc. 
Vernon—Greenbelt Dehydrating Co. 
Waco—Waco Alfalfa Dehy. Co. 


WASHINGTON 


Burlington—Chris Knutzen & Co. 

Burlington—Pierson Dehydrating Co. 

Mount Vernon—Niderost Dehydrating 
Company 

Snohomish—McKennon Dairy Farms, Inc. 

Sunnyside—Roza Dehydrating Co. 


WISCONSIN 
Fountain City—Greshik Dehydrating Mill 
Jackson—Harry C. Kissinger & Son 
Mayville—Brummond's De-Hi Alfalfa 
Farms 


Oakfield—Mammoth Springs Canning Co 


WYOMING 


Casper—Natrona Feed Products Co. 


AUSTRALIA 


NEW SOUTH WALES 
Hamilton—Steggles Pty. Limited 


CANADA 
ALBERTA 


Edmonton—Northern Alfalfa Products 
Ltd. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Chilliwack—Chilliwack Dehydrated 
Grasses Co-op. 

Chilliwack—Springbank Dehydrating Ltd. 

Vancouver—Buckerfield's Ltd. 


ONTARIO 


Brantford—Green-Life Proteins Ltd. 

Douglas—Campbell & McNab 

Renfrew—Ottawa Valley Grain Products 
Ltd. 

Renfrew—Phanenhour Alfalfa Products 

Schomberg—Schomberg Alfalfa Products 
Ltd. 

Wallaceburg—Greenmelk Company Ltd. 

Woodstock—Hillview Farms Ltd. 


QUEBEC 


LaPrairie—Luzerna, Inc. 
Saint-Rosalie Jct.—Societe Co-op. Agri- 
cole de Sainte-Rosalie 


DENMARK 
Copenhagen—A/S Hessiccator 


ENGLAND 
Stokes Ferry—Crouch Dehydrators, Ltd. 


FRANCE 


Eure—~Jean Renault, Herqueville par 
Saint Pierre 
Paris—Luzerna 


ISRAEL 
Tel Aviv—Milfal Aspeset, Mishkei Emek 
Chefer 
Upper Galilee—Alfa Naoth, Ltd. 


ITALY 


Rome—Federazione Italiana Dei Con- 
sorzi Agrari 


NEW ZEALAND 
D. H. Brown & Son, Ltd. 
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Coumestrol and Other Biologically 
Active Compounds in Forages 


“Current research is unraveling the effect of estro- 
genic compounds of forages. It now appears that we may 
need two separate types of forages: a low estrogen for- 
age for breeding stock and a high estrogen forage for 
fattening steers, wethers and poultry. Further work 
will be needed to establish utility and limitations" 


By G. O. Kohler and E. M. Bickoff 


Western Regional Research Laboratory* 
Albany, California 


The nation’s forage crops provide 
the basis for our livestock industry 
and thus play a vital role in provid- 
ing the supply of animal products 
essential to adequate nutrition of our 
present population. As our popula- 
tion “explodes” and our economy ex- 
pands, tremendous increases in live- 
stock production will be necessary. 
For example, it is estimated that 
in 1975—only 14 years from now— 
over 33% more meat will be needed. 
What will happen to forage crops 
in this period? There are many facets 
to the problem, but it is clear that 
the inherent high productivity, rela- 
tively low production costs, soil con- 
serving features and _ nutritional 
values of forages will assure continu- 
ation of their use on a larger scale. 
But with increasing tonnage require- 
ments and pressure to reduce costs 
of animal products, there is an in- 
creasing need for the more intensive 
type of forage production, for mech- 
anization of feeding operations, and 
for more knowledge of how to take 
maximum advantage of the valuable 
constituents of each feedstuff. 


KNOWLEDGE LACKING It is 
well known that dehydrated forages 
cut at an early stage of growth are 
much more nutritious than conven- 
tional hays and that dehydration 
largely eliminates the nutrient losses 
of up to 50% encountered in hay and 


*A laboratory of the Western Utilization 
Research and Development Division, Agri- 
cultural Research Service, U.S. Department 


of Agriculture 


TABLE 1. Rate of Increase of Coumestrol 
in Commercially Grown Alfalfa 
(South Dakota) 


Third Cutting Alfalfo—(Regrowth 


Begun July 6) 

Date of Age of stand Coumestro! 

Sample harvest (days) (p.p.m.) 
vi Aug. ? 34 (m.f.b.) 
¥3 Aug. 4) 53 (m.f.b.) 
vs Aug. 23 48 136 (m.f.b.) 
v7 Aug. 30 55 170 (m.f.b.) 
v? Sept. 6 62 230 (m.f.b.) 
vil Sept. 12 68 215 (m.f.b.) 
Dehydrated sample of Vi! 209 (m.f.b.) 


TABLE 2. Rate of increase of Coumestro/ 
in Commercially Grown Alfalfa 
(California) 


Fourth Cutting Alfalfo—(Regrowth 


Begun Aug. 31) 
Date of Age of stand Coumestrol 
Sample harvest (days) (p.p.m.) 

Oct. 35 22 (m.f.b.) 
03 Oct. 10 40 29 (m.f.b.) 
os Oct. 13 43 30 (m.f.b.) 
07 Oct. 17 47 32 (m.f.b.) 
bo? Oct. 20 50 56 (m.f.b.) 
Dil Oct. 23 53 72 (m.f.b.) 
D3 Oct. 27 57 98 (m.f.b.) 
Oct. 31 92 (m.f.b.) 
Nov. 4 65 104 (m.f.b.) 
oy Nov. 7 68 125 (m.f.b.) 
D2! Nov. 131 (m.f.b.) 
NOTE: On Oct. 5, stand was | to I ff. | 


high and in prebud stage 


silage making. However, use of de- 
hydrated forage in large-animal feed- 
ing has lagged to a certain extent, 
because knowledge concerning the 
presence and value of certain minor 
constituents possessing unusual 
physiological activity is lacking. 
There is an increasing awareness 
of the importance of the role that 
dehydrated alfalfa can play in ani- 
mal nutrition. This awareness is ac- 
companied by demands for more com- 
plete basic information concerning 
the composition of forages and the 
development of improved processing 
methods which will assure the prep- 
aration of feed materials of maxi- 
mum utility. This increased aware- 
ness of the need for more funda- 
mental research on forages is shown 
by the fact that the Feed and Forage 
Advisory Committee to the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, made up of 
scientists and industry representa- 
tives, in its annual meetings, has 
repeatedly listed the following as its 
top-priority recommendation—‘“Addi- 
tional emphasis should be placed on 
obtaining more compositional infor- 
mation on alfalfa and the other im- 
portant forage crops.” 

Such studies are also strongly rec- 
ommended by the American Dehy- 
drators Assn. and a similar plea 
was made by the President's Commis- 
sion on Increased Industrial Use of 
Agricultural Products. 

During the period from 1890 to 
1912, nutritional research was in- 
volved largely with composition of 
forages and feeds in terms of cal- 
ories, carbohydrates, protein, fats and 
fiber. With the discovery of vita- 
mins A, B, C and D about 30 to 
40 years ago, it became apparent that 
a long series of isolation projects 
would be necessary to complete 
knowledge of the nutritional require- 
ments of animals. The difference be- 
tween the performance of animals on 
purified or specialized diets deemed 
adequate in protein, minerals, energy 
and known vitamins and the per- 
formance on complete diets produc- 
ing the best results obtainable is 
ascribed to the presence of unidenti- 
fied growth or reproduction factors. 


UNIDENTIFIED FACTORS — 
Many unidentified factors have been 
reported in forages over the years, 
but, only a few, such as folic acid 
and thioctic acid, have been isolated 
in pure form and characterized. In- 
cluded among the still unidentified 
factors are the following: a growth 
factor effective for chicks, turkeys 
and guinea pigs, found in fresh-for- 
age juice and usually referred to as 
the “grass juice factor” (34, 41, 44); 
an unidentified water-soluble factor 
in alfalfa which improves utilization 
of vitamin A (24); a factor beneficial 
to the survival of thyrotoxic rats (9); 
a factor which potentiates the symp- 
toms of hypervitaminosis A (17); a 
growth factor for baby pigs (25); 
factors which improve egg produc- 
tion and/or hatchability of eggs (26, 
30, 39); factors essential to normal 
reproduction of swine (43), rabbits 


| (28), and sheep (42); a lactation- 


stimulating factor (29); as well as 
factors capable of counteracting tox- 
icity due to glucoascorbic acid (15, 
45), to massive doses of a-estradiol 
(16), to mineral oil (18), to fish oil 
(23), to Tween-60 (20), or to other 
nonionic surface-active agents (22), 
or to chlorazanil hydrochloride (21). 
Evidence also exists for the require- 
ments of the chick for certain un- 
identified minerals found in the ash 
of forage plants (38). 

The only way to determine the 
significance of this bewildering array 
of unidentified factors is to isolate 
the individual members so they can 
be studied without interaction with 
each other. A modest research pro- 
gram is under way at the Western 
Utilization Research and Develop- 
ment Division of the USDA to do this 
basic job. The over-all objective is 
to increase and improve the utiliza- 
tion of forages. As the result of our 
work we have recently removed one 
new compound from the ranks of 
the unidentified factors to the cate- 
gory of known biologically active 
compounds of forages. I refer to the 
estrogenic compound, coumestrol, 
which we have recently isolated from 
dehydrated ladino clover and alfal- 
fa (4, 5, 6, 9). 


PLANT ESTROGENS—When our 
work was started it had been shown 
by Australian workers that the ster- 
ility in ewes grazing on subterranean 
clover in a large area of Australia 
was caused by an estrogenic com- 
pound in the clover (3). This com- 
pound was identified as genistein. 
Genistein is an isoflavone-type com- 
pound previously found by Dr. E. D. 
Walter of our laboratory to occur 
in soybeans in the-form of a glyco- 
side, genistin. Preliminary experi- 
ments in our laboratory indicated 
that some lots of ladino clover 
showed estrogenic activity in mouse 
tests. Early tests showed that the 
active compound could not possibly 
be genistein. So the search began. 
To develop the isolation procedure 
required many attempts to separate 
inactive impurities from the desired 
active compound. Each fraction, of 
course, had to be tested on mice 
to follow the distribution of the ac- 
tive compound. After two years of 
these tedious trials we obtained a 
pure cOmpound in very small 
amounts. That was the breaking 
point. That tiny amount of material 
was tested for estrogenic activity 
and partially characterized by ab- 
sorption spectra and fluorescence 
measurements. Then, with these 
tools, a much more effective method 
was devised for isolation. Four hun- 
dred pounds of initial clover yielded 
about 1/12 oz. of pure coumestrol. 
The coumestrol obtained is more po- 
tent by far than the known iso- 
flavone-type plant estrogens such as 
genistein but is much less potent 
than the synthetic estrogen, diethyl- 
stilbestrol. These comparisons relate 
to the mouse test only. The relative 
effectiveness for promoting growth 
in sheep and cattle is not yet known. 

When the structure of the new 
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Dr. G. O. Kohler 


AUTHOR—Dr. Kohler did both his 
undergraduate and his graduate work 
at the University of Wisconsin, re- 
ceiving his B.S. degree in organic 
chemistry, an M.S. degree in agri- 
cultural chemistry and a Ph.D. de- 
gree in biochemistry (1938). For one 
year he held a post-doctorate fellow- 
ship in nutrition and biochemistry. 
In 1939 he became affiliated with 
Cerophyl Laboratories, a firm with 
the principal business the manufac- 
ture of nutritional products. In 1955 
Dr. Kohler became a part owner of 
the firm. Early in 1956 he joined the 
staff of the Western Utilization Re- 
Search and Development Division, 
Agricultural Research Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. In _ his 
present position as chief of the Field 
Crops Laboratory, he directs the 
utilization research activities in feed 
and forages, sugar beets, wheat, rice, 
barley and oilseeds. He has a number 
of publications and patents in the 
field of nutrition. 


compound was determined, it was 
found to be a previously unknown 
chemical. Because if its chemical 
relationship to coumarin, it was 
named coumestrol. We then devel- 
oped a method of synthesis for the 
new compound which confirmed the 
structure and enabled us to get more 
material for investigation. This led 
to the further study of estrogenic 
activity of a number of synthetic 
compounds related to coumestrol to 
correlate structure with estrogenic 
activity (11). Next we developed a 
fairly convenient chemical method 
for analysis of coumestrol in alfal- 
fa (35). This method is based on 
separation by paper chromatography 
and measurement of the intensity of 
fluorescence of the coumestrol spot 
directly on the paper by means of 
a special instrument constructed by 
our analytical laboratory (2). This 
method is much more sensitive and 
reproducible than the bioassay and 
permits the assay of large numbers 
of samples. 

We know now that there are at 
least five estrogenic substances in 
forages, one of which is coumestrol. 
We are currently determining the 
relative amounts of these five com- 
pounds in four different legume for- 
ages. While the work is not yet com- 
pleted we already know that cou- 
mestrol accounts for most of the 
biological activity of alfalfa and la- 
dino clover. The remaining activity 
is due to a blend of all four iso- 
flavones (27). In red clover, genistein 
and formononetin are the most im- 
portant and in subterranean clover, 

(Turn to COUMESTROL, page 55) 
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We believe that quality in service goes hand in hand with quality in product. Just as we take great precaution to 
see that Merry Mixer Greenules are the finest you can buy, we want our service to be the finest you can get. We'll 
have your order where you want it — when you want it. And, we play it by the numbers ’til we know you have it. 
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Council Supervises 


Alfalfa Research 


@ Suggests New Research 
@ Reviews Research Progress 
@ Renders Opinions on Results 


The American Dehydrators Assn. 
was formed less than 20 years ago, 
and during the first few years it func- 
tioned primarily as a central body 
to bring closer cooperation between 
the members of a relatively new in- 
dustry and to promote better liaison 
between the industry and government 
agencies. 

As the industry grew the members 
became increasingly aware of the 
need for more knowledge of the val- 
ues and uses of the products they 
were producing. In order to obtain 
this, the officers and leaders in the 
industry decided they needed guid- 
ance from scientifically trained men 
from academic institutions as well as 
research men in the feed industry. 
As a result of this thinking the Al- 
falfa Research Council was estab- 
lished in 1949 and has been sponsored 
by the association since that time. 


PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL— 
The function of the Alfalfa Researeh 
Council is to suggest and review re- 
search as it concerns production, 
processing and uses of dehydrated 
alfalfa. Members of the council re- 
view the progress reports on research 
studies to which the association has 
contributed grants-in-aid, and render 
their opinion of the results. After re- 
view and discussion of the results 
from projects in progress, the coun- 
cil makes suggestions as to any 
changes it thinks desirable, and rec- 
ommends whether the study should 
be continued or discontinued. All new 
proposals for grants-in-aid are also 
submitted to the council for its con- 
sideration and recommendation. When 
the council passes favorably.on a 
new proposal, it is then submitted to 
the research committee and the board 
of directors for approval before the 
grant is made. When some new re- 
search study seems desirable and no 
project proposal has been submitted, 
the council offers suggestions as to 
where the association should go to 
obtain proposals for such work. 


Membership on the Alfalfa Re- 
search Council—To serve on the Al- 
falfa Research Council one must be 
actively engaged in research on pro- 
duction, processing or uses of dehy- 
drated alfalfa, or qualified in the sci- 
ence of equipment engineering. agron- 
omy, plant breeding, entomology or 
animal nutrition. Men so qualified, 
and who are representatives of the 
feed industry, educational institutions 
or the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, are eligible for membership, but 
not dehydrators. 

Membership is by invitation of the 
Research Council, subject to the ap- 
proval of the board of directors, but 
the board of directors or a member 
of the association may also make rec- 
ommendations. Members on the coun- 
cil are selected to maintain a balance 
between industry and institutions. An 
attempt is also made to select men 
who are specialists in the various 
fields, such as agronomy, poultry and 
ruminant nutrition, etc. 

The Research Council elects from 
its membership a chairman and a 
secretary, and the secretary may be 
elected on a permanent basis. Dr. H. 
R. Bird, chairman of the poultry de- 
partment at the University of Wis- 
consin, is present chairman of the 
council, and H. C. Schaefer, Ralston 
Purina Co., has served as a very effi- 
cient secretary for several years. 
The constitution and by-laws of the 


association limit the membership of 
the Alfalfa Research Council to 14 
and not less than 10. The members 
are elected to three-year terms, but 
may be reelected if the council so 
desires and the board of directors ap- 
proves. 

Present members of the council 
are: Dr. W. M. Beeson, professor of 
animal science, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind.; Dr. Francis H. Bird, 
associate in feed research, Eastern 
States Farmers’ Exchange, West 
Springfield, Mass.; Dr. H. R. Bird 
(chairman), department of poultry 
husbandry, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis.; Dr. Merle Brinegar, 
assistant director of research, Allied 
Mills, Inc., Libertyville, Dr. 
Frank M. Crane, research director, 
Land O’Lakes Creameries, Inc., Min- 
neapolis; Roy C. Elrod, nutritionist, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Dr. U. S. Garrigus, 
professor of animal science, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Il.; Dr. Wal- 
ter A. Glista, research department, 
Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., Waltham, 
Mass.; Dr. L. E. Hanson, head, de- 
partment of animal husbandry, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, St. Paul: Dr. 
Wm. R. Kehr, Forage and Range Re- 
search Branch, USDA, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb.; Dr. G. O. 
Kohler, chief, Field Crops Laboratory, 
Western Utilization Research, USDA, 
Albany, Cal.; Dr. R. O. Nesheim, 
manager, livestock feed research, The 
Quaker Oats Co., Barrington, IIl.; H. 
C. Schaefer, manager chemical labo- 
ratories, Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis, and Dr. S. J. Slinger, depart- 
ment of poultry husbandry, Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, Ontario. 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE — The 
rules of the association also provide 
for a research committee which meets 
several times each year to evaluate 
and review the research projects 
which are being financed or support- 
ed, at least in part, by funds from 
the American Dehydrators Assn. 
Members also make recommendations 
to the executive committee on wheth- 
er projects merit the financial sup- 
port of the association. The research 
committee is composed of one mem- 
ber of the council representing indus- 
try, one representing an educational 
institution and two dehydrators. 
Present members of the research 
committee are: Dr. H. R. Bird, chair- 
man of the poultry department at the 
University of Wisconsin; H. C. Schae- 
fer, Ralston Purina Co., and the two 
dehydrators are Loyd M. Faris, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., and J. 
W. Fielder, Dixon Dryer Co. 


OTHER RESEARCH ACTIVI- 
TIES—In addition to the funds ex- 
pended as grants-in-aid for research 
studies, the association has also con- 
tributed many tons of dehydrated al- 
falfa to various experiment stations 
where studies with dehydrated alfalfa 
were being made without benefit of a 
grant from ADA. 

The Alfalfa Research Council also 
sponsors the publication of Alfalfa 
Abstracts, which is a compilation of 
abstracts from the literature as it 
pertains to the production, harvest- 
ing, composition and uses of alfalfa. 
These abstracts are mailed two or 
three times each year to all experi- 
ment stations and many nutritionists 
in the feed industry. The publication 
is now in its eleventh year. 

(Turn to RESEARCH, page 55) 
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CIL—The American Dehydrators Assn. Alfalfa Research 


Council is shown above at its last meeting held in Colorado Springs, Colo. 
The next meeting of the council will be held at the Jung Hotel, New Orleans, 
Feb. 8. Those seated, from left to right, are: Dr. Merle Brinegar, Allied Mills, 
Inc., Libertyville, IIL; Dr. U. S. Garrigus, University of Illinois, Urbana, IIL; 
Dr. S. J. Slinger. Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ontario; Dr. William 
R. Kehr, USDA; Lincoln, Neb.; Dr. Walter Glista, Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., 
and Roy C. Elrod, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis. Standing, left 
to right, are: Dr. H. R. Bird, University of Wisconsin, Madison; Dr. L. E. 
Hanson, University of Minnesota, St. Paul; Dr. Francis H. Bird, Eastern 
States Farmers’ Exchange, Inc., West Springfield, Mass.; H. C. Schaefer, 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis; Dr. W. W. Cravens, McMillen Feed Mills, De- 
eatur, Ind.; Dr. L. E. Card, University of Illinois, Urbana (guest of the coun- 
cil); Dr. G. O. Kohler, USDA, Albany, Cal.; Dr. H. Ernest Bechtel, now with 
Dawe’s Laboratories, and Dr W. M. Beeson, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Reports on Current 


Alfalfa Research 


Florida 

PROJECT: The Effect of Protein 
Level and Dehydrated Alfalfa Meal 
on Reproductive Performance of 
Young Lactating Beef Heifers on a 
Grass Hay Wintering Ration. 

LEADERS: A. C. Warnick, T. J. 
Cunha and M. Koger. 

PLACE: University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla. 


Previous work at the Florida sta- 
tion has shown a 20% increase in 
calf crop when commercial beef cows 
graze clover-grass pastures compared 
to similar cows grazing straight grass 
pastures. There are several possible 
explanations for these findings includ- 
ing (1) increased protein intake, (2) 
increased energy intake and (3) in- 
creased vitamins, hormones or some 
unknown factor. The following ex- 
periment was designed to help clari- 
fy the responses found in reproduc- 
tion due to nutritional factors. 

This experiment is being conducted 
to compare the effect of 100% and 
120% of NRC energy and protein re- 
quirement without alfalfa meal on 
post-partum reproduction of lactating 
beef heifers. Also, the effect of 6 Ib. 
alfalfa meal vs. no alfalfa meal with 
equivalent levels of energy, protein, 
minerals and vitamins is being 
checked on post-partum reproductive 
performance. 

Twenty-four coming three-year- 
old Brahman x Angus pregnant heif- 
ers, weighing 800 lb., were assigned 
at random to one of three rations ap- 
proximately two months before calv- 
ing. The experiment will continue un- 
til 120 days postpartum. 

The three treatment groups will be 
fed concentrates and pangolagrass 
hay as follows: 

Ration 1—100% NRC recommend- 
ed nutrients without alfalfa. 

Ration 2—120% NRC recommend- 
ed nutrients without alfalfa. 

Ration 3—120% NRC recommend- 
ed nutrients including 6 Ib. alfalfa 
meal. 

Heifers are individually fed and 
checked for estrus at 6 hour intervals 
with a bull and bred at the first 
estrus following calving. 

The criteria used to measure treat- 
ment differences are: (1) interval 
from calving to; (a) uterine involu- 


| 


tion, (b) first estrus and ovulation; 
(2) percentage pregnant with number 
of services per pregnancy; (3) heifer 
gains precalving and postcalving, and 
(4) calf gains. 

Ovarian and uterine changes and 
pregnancy will be determined by 
rectal palpation at regular intervals. 
Results of this experiment will not be 
completed until May, 1961. 


PROJECT: Carotene in Alfalfa as 
the Sole Source of Vitamin A for 
Poultry.* 

LEADERS: D. B. Parrish and P. 
E. Sanford. 


PLACE: Kansas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Manhattan, Kansas. 


Historically carotene of alfalfa is 
considered a good source of vitamin A 
activity for poultry. The poultry sub- 
committee of the NRC recognizes 
that equal unitages of either vitamin 
A or provitamin A meet the vitamin 
A requirements. Some doubts have 
been raised, however, as a result of 
certain commercial tests which indi- 
cated that carotene was poorly util- 
ized and not an adequate source of 
vitamin A activity for poultry. There 
have been few critical studies of this 
problem in which the factor biopo- 
tency has been clearly separated from 
other factors, such as stability in the 
feed. 

The purpose of our studies was to 
extend knowledge of the value of the 
provitamin A in alfalfa meal as a 
source of vitamin A activity for poul- 
try. Some of the questions that need 
to be answered more completely are: 
How does carotene of alfalfa compare 
in vitamin A activity with other vita- 
min A sources and standards? Are 
equal units of vitamin A of the same 
potency when supplied by various 
samples of high and of low quality 
alfalfa meals? Do certain feed com- 
binations or certain ration ingredients 
affect utilization of the provitamin A 
of alfalfa meals? Are there breed or 
sex differences in ability to utilize 
provitamin A? Is provitamin A of al- 
falfa meal utilized equally well under 


*Work on this study is supported in part 
by a grant-in-aid from the American De- 
hydrators Assn. 
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different production conditions and 
to meet various physiologic needs? 
What is the mechanism for utiliza- 
tion of provitamin A for vitamin A 
activity? Do non-vitamin A active 
carotenoids affect utilization of caro- 
tene? 
Potency of Carotene 

Work completed or in progress on 
this project concerns determination 
of the potency of carotene of alfalfa 
as compared to the ANRC and USP 
vitamin A _ standards, the relative 
potencies of provitamin A from high 
quality and low quality alfalfa mea's, 
the effect of feed additives on utiliza- 
tion of provitamin A of alfalfa meal, 
both by growing chicks and laying 
hens, and the utilization of provita- 
min A of alfalfa for egg production 

In our studies, vitamin A sources 
at 400 and 800 units per pound of 
feed were given to vitamin A de- 
pleted egg-strain chicks for an eight- 
week growing period. Some findings 
are as follows: Average gains were 
practically the same, and liver and 
blood vitamin A storages were simi- 
lar when the vitamin A source was 
a high or a low quality alfalfa meal, 
and feed conversions were similar. 
Gains averaged only 0.1 lb. more 
when the ANRC vitamin A standard 
was fed instead of the same vitamin 
A activity from alfalfa meal and feed 
conversions were not affected. Liver 
vitamin A _ storage was enhanced 
somewhat when the ANRC vitamin A 
standard was used. Addition of Fura- 
zolidone to the feed had no apparent 
effect on gains or feed conversions. 

Partially vitamin A-depleted pul- 
lets that had laid about two months 
were given either 1500 or 3000 units 
of vitamin A activity per pound of 
feed, supplied by high quality alfalfa 
meal, for an eight-month period (May 
to December). They laid at rates of 
65-72% (hen-day basis), averaging 
only 4% higher production with the 
higher level of supplementation. Al- 
though feeds were consumed within 
10 days after mixing, they were ex- 
posed so that some loss of vitamin A 
might have occurred before feed was 
all eaten. Feed conversions per dozen 
eggs were from 3.91 to 4.62. Fura- 
zolidone given to some groups seemed 
to increase production slightly, de- 
crease egg weight and improve feed 
conversions. 


California 


PROJECT: Methods of Feeding 
Dehydrated Alfalfa Pellets as a Sup- 
plement to Range Sheep. 

LEADER: W. C. Weir. 

PLACE: University of California 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Davis and Hopland 

Under many California range con- 
ditions livestock must graze dry, na- 
tive forage for several months. This 
forage has been shown to be low in 
protein and carotene and is usually 
low in phosphorus and energy. Previ- 
ous tests have shown that high quali- 
ty alfalfa pellets are highly satisfac- 
tory supplements for weanling ewe 
lambs grazing on such range. 

To assure equal availability of 
range feed to lambs in all treatment 
groups, all lambs grazed as one flock 
and were gathered five times per | 
week and separated into the various | 
lots for supplemental feeding. In the 
summer and fall of 1959 seven treat- 
ments were tested. The control lambs 
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receiving no supplement made the 
smallest gains, followed by those fed 
barley at a rate to furnish the same 
amount of net energy as in % Ib. of 
alfalfa pellets. Finely-ground, pellet- 
ed, dehydrated alfalfa fed once, twice 
and five times weekly at the rate 
of % lb. per lamb per day produced 
gains comparable to those fed high- 
protein soybean oil meal five times 
weekly at a level to furnish the same 
amount of protein as the alfalfa 

When salt was mixed with the al- 
falfa meal before pelleting, the in- 
take of the alfalfa-salt mixture cou'd 
be regulated when fed free choice 
Table 1 shows the intake of the pel- 
lets during the trial. The gains of 
this lot were slightly lower than 
those of the lambs hand-fed the pel- 
lets twice or five times weekly but 
not significantly lower than the gains 
of the lot fed once weekly. Three 
levels of salt in the pellets were 
used to keep the intake at the de- 
sired level. An effective fall rain pro- 
duced some green feed in late Sep- 
tember. Others have noted that it is 
necessary to reduce the salt percent- 
age in supplemental feed to main- 
tain the intake when green feed be- 
comes available. 

Weight Gains Cited 

The supplemental feeding of these 
lambs ended Dec. 9. They then grazed 
as one flock until shearing May 9, 
1960. The average gain in body weight 
from July to shearing was significant- 
ly larger than the unsupplemented 
controls for the lots fed the alfalfa 
pellets once, twice or five times per 
week and for those fed the soybean 
meal. The lot fed the alfalfa-salt 
pellets and that fed barley were not 
significantly larger than the controls 
in May. 

The average yearling fleece was 
from 1.2 to 1.5 lb. heavier for the 
groups supplemented wth alfalfa than 
the fleece of the unsupplemented con- 
trols. The increase over the control 
was 1.1 lb. for the soybean supple- 
mented group and only 0.6 Ib. for 
barley. The increased income from 
wool will at least partially offset the 
cost of the supplemental feed. 

The finding that alfalfa pellets are 
effective when fed once weekly has 
been confirmed during the fall of 
1960, whereas in the 1959 trial the 
gains were slightly—but not signifi- 
cantly—lower for the group fed once 
versus five times weekly; in the 1960 
trial the gains are slightly—but again 
not significantly—larger for the 
group fed once versus five times per 
week. 

By contrast in the 1960 trial the 
gains of the lot fed a small amount 
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TABLE 1. 

Dates Days 
July 21 through Aug. 5 16 
Aug. 6 through Sept. 3 29 
Sept. 4 through Sept. 28 25 
Sept. 29 through Oct. 18 20 
Oct. 19 through Oct. 29 il 
Oct. 30 through Dec. 8 40 
July 2! through Dec. 8 141 


Feed Intake of Lambs Fed Alfalfa-Salt Pellets 


Alfalfa intake 


Salt Pellet intake 
percentage per lamb per lamb 
% per day, Ib. per day, Ib. 
15 302 
15 603 512 
15 700 595 
15 347 295 
20 338 .270 
10 -570 
0,15 & 20 


of soyvean once weekly were sig- 
nificantly less than those fed the 
amount five times weekly. This 
finding will be further tested in fu- 
ture trials. 

The effect of supplementation dur- 
ing the post-weaning period on sub- 
sequent lamb and wool production is 


same 


being studied on those ewes that are 
retained in the flock. Data on ewes 
supplemented in 1956 and 1957 have 
been analyzed through the 1960 sea- 
son. No effect of the supplementation 
has been found on wool production 
after the first year or on subsequent 
lamb production. 
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Who wants to cut drying « costs? You dy! 


LET HEIL HELP YOU 
TAKE A “NEW LOOK” 
AT YOUR DRYING 
OPERATIONS 


Take a good hard look at the 
economics of your drying op- 
erations, especially if you’re 
operating many small units. 


Consider this: a 15,000-Ib- 
per-hour Heil dryer, feeder and 
grinder costs about 30 percent 
less than two 6,000 or 7,500- 
lb-per-hour units. You save on 
initial investment and still get 
the same production capacity. 


But you save other ways, 
too. A single larger Heil dryer 
requires less floor space and 
horsepower to operate. You 
can estimate as much as a 10 


percent saving in over-all oper- 
ating costs. 

Make sense? Of course it 
does. Your Heil representative 
will be glad to look over your 
drying operations and help 
you take advantage of cost- 
cutting improvements a Heil 
dryer offers. Call him soon. 


THe HEIL co. . 


3000 West Montana Street 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


MANUFACTURERS 


OF THE ARNOLD DRYER 
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ALFALFA IN BEEF 


FEEDING: A REVIEW 


"Quality, balance and versatility charac- 


terize alfalfa as a feed for beef 


By Dr. M. P. Plumlee 
Purdue University 


Quality, balance and_ versatility 
characterize alfalfa as a feed for beef 
cattle. When fed liberally as pasture, 
soilage, silage, haylage or hay, 


provide all of the nutrients, except 


it will | 


salt and water, for many beef cattle | 


feeding situations. For higher produc- 
tion, additional energy must be added. 
In either of these feeding situations, 
alfalfa is the base crop around which 
the ration is formulated. The energy 
source will be the grain of choice in 
the area. 

Often alfalfa is used as the only 
supplement, except minerals, to poor 
quality roughages for cattle on win- 
tering or other maintenance rations 
For example, 6 lb. of high quality 
sun-cured alfalfa hay will provide the 
protein, vitamins and many of the 
minerals needed to balance a full-feed 
of straw for wintering pregnant cows 
Only 3 or 4 lb. of the alfalfa will do 
an equally satisfactory job of supple- 
menting a poor quality grass hay for 
this cow. No other feed will do such 
a good, simple, safe, economical job 
of balancing these poor quality rough- 
ages 

Finally, alfalfa is used in small 
amounts in supplements to provide 
balance and that extra something 
which is commonly called “unknown 
growth factors.” Dehydrated alfalfa 
meal is the preferred form of alfalfa 
to do this big job because it is made 
from alfalfa harvested at the op- 
timum time to secure the highest 
nutritive value. 

This article will attempt to point 
out some of the research which has 
enabled alfalfa to become the stand- 
ard of comparison in forages for beef 
cattle. Space limits this review to 
only a few of the reported summaries 
of research on this subject. 


Pasture 
sections of the United 
cattle pastures contain- 
ing from 30 to 70% grass are pre- 
ferred. Alfalfa is the most common 
legume used in these pasture mix- 
tures. Thus, most research with al- 


In most 
States beef 


falfa as a pasture crop has involved 
its use in a mixture with grasses. 


| when from one-third to 


| 


Mayo (15) has reported detailed rec- 
ords of beef cattle performance on 
pastures containing alfalfa. Gains of 
from 1.5 to 2.0 lb. daily on pasture 
alone are common. But fastest gains 
(over 2.25 lb. daily) and greatest net 
return from the pastures have been 
a full-feed 
of grain is fed with the pasture. Last 
year one farmer produced 1706 Ib. of 
beef per acre which sold for $439. 
The feed and supplement cost was 
$155 per acre. This is how he did it: 
Fifty-five steers which had been win- 
tered to gain 1.6 lb. daily were put 
on a 12-acre pasture April 26, weigh- 
ing an average of 693 lb. In addition 
to the pasture which contained 30% 
alfalfa, each calf was fed 10.0 Ib. 
cracked corn and 1.0 lb. of Purdue 
Supplement A per day. Average daily 
gain per calf was 2.63 lb. Obviously, 
the pasture was very nutritious and 
high yielding. Weir et al. (25) studied 
the effect of cutting interval and 
stage of maturity on yield and di- 
gestibility of irrigated alfalfa. A four- 
year average per acre yield of 10 T 
of dry matter and 2 T of protein was 
reported. The largest protein yield 
was when cut in the bud stage and 
the largest T.D.N. yield was when 
cut in the 1/10 bloom stage. Total di- 
gestible nutrients decreased from 
66% in the bud to 55.7% at the 96% 
bloom stage. 


Alfalfa Soilage 

Even though soilage is pasture har- 
vested mechanically and fed immedi- 
ately, animal response will not be the 
same as if the animal did his own 
harvesting. In an Iowa study (8) 
800 Ib. beef steers gained 1.7 lb. per 
day on a full-feed of alfalfa-brome 
soilage. A pasture lot was not in- 
cluded. Daily gains of 2.0 lb. were 
made by steers full-fed alfalfa soilage 
for 167 days (Lofgreen, 11). However, 
the results reported by Perry and 
Beeson (19) were far less favorable 
to the chopped green forage. In their 
first comparison, cattle gained 0.86 
lb. daily on the green chop and 0.99 
Ib. daily on the pasture. Trial 2 gains 
were 1.31 lb. for the green chop and 
0.79 for the pasture, and in trial 3 
the cattle fed the green chop gained 
0.70 Ib. daily and the pasture 1.62 Ib. 
daily. It is reasonable to assume that 
the plant species, dry matter content, 


| stage of maturity, pattern of grazing 


and other factors affected these re- 
sults. 
Alfalfa Silage 
Alfalfa silage contains less energy 
than corn silage; and, thus, grain 
must be added to it if rapid steer 
gains are desired. In Purdue steer 


CATTLE 


cattle” 


fattening trials (6) grass silage con- 
taining from 50 to 85% alfalfa full- 
fed plus 7 lb. of ground shelled corn 
per head per day has consistently 
(several years experiments) produced 
gains equal to a full-feed of good corn 
silage plus 3.5 lb. of Purdue Supple- 
ment A. Gains have averaged about 
2.25 lb. daily on yearling cattle with 
either ration, and they have gone to 
market grading high good to choice. 
Table 1 shows the data from one such 
experiment. The grass silage was 
chopped directly from the field (no 
wilting) and blown into an upright 
silo with the addition of 150 Ib. of 
corn-and-cob meal and 100 Ib. of 
ground cobs per ton. Note that the 
substitution of 2.0 lb. of supplement 
for 2.0 lb. of corn did not improve 
gains on legume silage. 

Illinois workers (18) have de- 
veloped an “all-in-one” silage from 
alfalfa and ground shelled corn which 
gives gains comparable to well-bal- 
anced corn silage. This silage is made 
by adding 800 lb. of ground shelled 
corn to 1,200 }b. of alfalfa cut in the 
early bloom stage. Fattening beef 
calves full-fed the alfalfa all-in-one 
silage plus 2.0 lb. mixed hay and 
minerals gained 2.49 Ib. daily for 140 
days in one study. A full-feed of corn 
silage plus shelled corn, 7.6 Ib; 
S.0.M., 1.5 Ib.; mixed hay, 2.0 and 
minerals resulted in a daily gain of 
2.54 Ib. In a more recent experiment, 
similar silage consisting of equal 
parts high-moisture picker-shelled 
corn and third-cutting alfalfa pro- 
duced gains of 2.43 Ib. daily (1). Corn 
silage supplemented as before result- 
ed in a daily gain of 2.88 Ib. 

These studies show how the desired 
quality beef can be produced by using 
grain to provide the energy required 
to balance the alfalfa silage. 

Alfalfa Hay and Haylage 

Alfalfa hay is well established as a 
wintering feed for cattle and as the 
principal source of roughage in a corn 
or other grain ration for fattening 
steers. Two recent reports are espe- 
cially interesting. In a Cornell study 
(16) pelleted alfalfa hay was fed as 
a supplement to either mixed hay or 
grass silage to 450 lb. steer calves. 
The pelleted hay was fed to supply 
about one-fourth the roughage for 
each of the three 150 day trials. The 
lot fed 3.0 lb. of alfalfa pellets gained 
an average of 25% faster than those 
fed long hay alone, and from 8 to 21% 
less dry matter was required to pro- 
duce 100 lb. gain. When fed with 
grass silage, 3.0 lb. of the alfalfa 
pellets were fully equal in feeding 


value to 2.0 lb. ground shelled corn. 

Alfalfa hay and corn silage were 
compared as sources of roughage dur- 
ing the final stage of a steer fatten- 
ing program by Illinois workers (26). 
The basal ration was ground shelled 
corn, soybean oil meal and either al- 
falfa hay or a mixture of alfalfa hay 
and corn silage. Daily gain for the 
lot which received 5.0 Ib. alfalfa hay 
daily was 2.26 lb., while the lot fed 
15.0 lb. corn silage plus 1.0 Ib. alfalfa 
hay gained 1.97 lb. daily. This experi- 
ment should be repeated as the re- 
sults are contrary to what one would 
normally expect. 

Preliminary reports on the feeding 
value of haylage containing alfalfa 
vary from extremely good to extreme- 
ly bad. Experiments that are now un- 
derway at Purdue and several other 
experiment stations should shed con- 
siderable light on haylage as a feed 
for beef cattle. One thing which is al- 
ready clear is that harvesting and 
storing a poor quality forage as low- 
moisture silage or haylage will not 
result in a high quality forage at feed- 
ing time. On the positive side, dry 

(Turn to BEEF CATTLE, page 56) 


TABLE 2. Effect of Dehydrated Alfalfa 
Meal in Fattening Rations for Cattle 


Daily 

Supplements gain, Ib. 
No alfalfa meal 
1.0 Ib. alfalfa meal 
2.0 Ib. alfalfa meal 
3.0 Ib. alfalfa meal 


TABLE 3. Dehydrated Alfalfa Meal in 
Corncob Rations | for Steers 


Daily 


Daily 
TABLE 1. Supplementing Corn Silage and Legume Silage (50% Alfalfa and | feed, 
50% Red Clover) for Steers—161 Days 16.5 1.33 
Kind of silage Corn Corn Legume Legume {no alfalfa meal) 3.5 
10 10 10 10 2 Corn cobs ..... 18.6 1.61 
Average initial weight, Ib. ........-..++ 667.4 666.0 674.8 674.3 Supplement A with 
Average final weight, Ib. .............--. 1050.0 1044.2 1067.4 1067.8 14% alfalfa meal 3.5 
Gala par seer, 382.6 378.2 392.6 393.5 
Average daily gain, Ib. .........e.00e 2.38 2.35 2.44 2.44 
Average daily feed— TABLE 4. Daily Gain of Beef Cattle 
50.65 47.85 46.05 47.21 Fed Green or Cured Alfalfa with or 
Supplement, Ib. 3.50 2.00 2.00 Without Stilbestrol 
Dr. M. P. Plumiee 05 .05 05 Green alfalfa Cured alfalfa 
AUTHOR — Dr. PI leo, author of Ib. d .04 .05 Stil. 
. | Feed per pound gain— trol bestro! Control bestrol 
ns, of 1.47 85 82 | Steers ..... 242 2.61 2.27 2.57 
animal science on the staff of the Ground shelled corn, ib. ........+++ a0 64 2.85 2.03 | Heifers .... 2.29 2.30 2.15 2.28 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
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O OTHER NATURAL FEEDSTUFF 
CONTAINS ALL OF THE NUTRITIVE FACTORS 
PRESENT IN THE BETTER GRADES OF 


DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


ALpHa-rocopuerot (vitamin 
RIBOFLAVIN 
CAROTENE (PRO-VITAMIN A) d 
6 PANTOTHENIC ACID 
count 
4 VITAMIN K (PHTHIOCOL) 


XANTHOPHYLLS é 


& ANTI-GIZZARD EROSION FACTOR 


norm 


» MIACIN (MICOTINIC ACID; P-P FACTOR) 
VITAMIN 


FOLIC ACID (INCLUDING FOLIC ACID CONJUGATES) 


a PLUS THESE IMPORTANT ELEMENTS: 
Calcium, Phosphorus, Magnesium, Sodium, 
Chiorine, Potassium, Sulfur, Silicon, lodine, 
Manganese, Iron, Copper, Cobalt and Zinc. 


FOR FEEDS 
WITH A FUTURE 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 
ALFALFA DIVISION 
Box 356 e Kansas City 41, Mo. 


DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 
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Alfalfa Meal and Egg Yolk Color 


“Premium prices are paid for dark colored yolks 
for use by noodle manufacturers, sponge cake bakers 
and others. Satisfactory yolk color for these 
purposes has been produced with alfalfa meal." 


One of the egg breaking processor’s 
problems has been to obtain dark col- 
ored egg yolks demanded by some of 
his outlets. Changes in methods of 
egg production have made it more 
difficult to obtain quantities of dark 
colored yolks. In the past, hens on 
free range consumed large amounts 
of green feed in the spring especially, 
and farm-run eggs had dark colored 
yolks. Now, with more and more hens 
in confinement, yolk color is more 
often too light for the processor's 
wants. Premium prices are paid for 
dark colored yolks for use by noodle 
manufacturers, sponge cake bakers 
and others. Satisfactory yolk color 
for this purpose has been produced 
at South Dakota State College with 
the use of alfalfa meal. 

The alfalfa meal used for this pur- 
pose has been the 20% protein high- 
quality product containing 125-150 
mg. of xanthophyll per pound. Two 
experiments have been conducted 
using this type of alfalfa meal in a 
diet for laying hens. 

The experiments were conducted 
with Single Comb White Leghorn 
hens housed in individual wire cages. 
The control diet contained, in per- 
cent, ground yellow corn 74, 44% 
protein soybean meal 10, meat scraps 
5, alfalfa meal (the usual 17% pro- 
tein type) 2, dried buttermilk 2, 
steamed bonemeal 2, ground lime- 
stone 3, fish meal 1, salt mix % 
(iodized salt with 24% MnSoO,), and 
ner pound, 1800 I.U. vitamin A, 625 


Dr. C. W. Carlson 


AUTHOR—Dr. Carlson received his 
B.S. degree from Colorado State Uni- 
versity in 1942 and his M.S A. degree 
and Ph.D. degree from Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1948 and 1949, respectively. 
He was on the staff of Cornell Uni- 
versity from 1946 to 1949 as a gradu- 
ate teaching assistant. He joined the 
South Dakota State College staff at 
Brookings in 1949. He teaches courses 
in nutrition as well as marketing 
technology and general poultry. His 
research work has included studies on 
unidentified factor requirements, min- 
eral requirements of turkeys; ener- 
gy, protein and amino acid require- 
ments of growing turkeys; effects of 
antibacterial and antifungal agents 
on growth and reproduction; control 
of selenium poisoning, and effects of 
diet on yolk color and, for turkey 
meat, chemical composition and pala- 
tability. 


By Dr. C. W. Carlson 
South Dakota State College 


L.C.U. vitamin D, 2 mg. riboflavin, 
2 mg. pantothenic acid, 12 mg. niacin, 
52 mg. choline, 4.5 mcg. cobalamine, 
5 LU. vitamin E, 2 mg. procaine peni- 
cillin, and 455 mg. arsanilic acid. The 
high quality alfalfa meal was added 
to the diet at the expense of yellow 
corn, so actually the protein level in- 
creased as the level of alfalfa was in- 
creased. Levels up to 20% high qual- 
ity alfalfa (22% total) have been 
used, and in addition, other sources 
of pigment have been used, including 
paprika, xanthophyll concentrates 
and a carrot concentrate. Egg yolk 
analyses indicated that the major col- 
or component is xanthophyll and so 
the work was concentrated on sources 
of this pigment. 
Determining Color 

Yolk color was determined by vis- 
ual comparisons with the Heiman- 
Carver Color Rotor and by spectro- 
graphic analyses using §-carotene as 
the standard of color comparison. The 
egg yolk color has been shown to 
correspond to §-carotene as to light 
absorption at a wave length of 440 
ms. Data were also obtained on rate 
of egg production and feed efficiency. 

The results showed that satisfac- 
tory yolk color was obtained with the 
20% level of alfalfa meal. This color 
varied in score between 18 and 20 on 
the Heiman-Carver scale, or between 
90 and 120 mcg. of s-carotene equiv- 
alents per gram of yolk. This would 
correspond to a value of 3.5 to 4 on 
the N.E.P.A. scale, as was shown in 
one observation of color analysis with 
the N.E.P.A. method. This method in- 
volves spectrographic analysis with 
potassium dichromate as the stand- 
ard. Eggs from hens fed the control 
diet showed corresponding values of 
14 to 16 on the Heiman-Carver scale, 
or 40 to 60 mcg. of 8-carotene equiv- 
alents per gram of yolk, or 1 to 2 on 
the N.E.P.A. scale. 

Paprika at 1% of the diet produced 
the desired visual color of about 19 
as measured by the Heiman-Carver 
scale. However, the -color produced 
was not measured by the chemical 
tests for §-carotene or xanthophyll 
yolk pigments. Use of paprika for 
this purpose has been frowned upon 
by various agencies although it has 
been known for a long time that 
paprika will darken egg yolks. The 
carrot concentrate imparted very lit- 
tle color to egg yolks, as measured 
by either test. The pigment in car- 
rots is largely §-carotene, and there- 
fore it appears that dietary f-caro- 
tene is not satisfactory for the pur- 
pose of coloring egg yolks. 

A level of 10% added high quality 
alfalfa meal was not adequate for 
producing the color of yolk desired. 
The amount of xanthophyll supplied 
by 10% alfalfa meal would be about 
12.5 to 15 mg. per pound of total diet 
and 25 to 30 mg. for 20% alfalfa 
meal. With the 20% level in the diet, 
a chemical analysis showed the diet 
to contain 35.6 mg. of xanthophyll 
per pound. Xanthophyll concentrates 
supplying up to 12 mg. of xantho- 
phyll per pound of total diet also were 
not adequate for production of the 
desired yolk color. Therefore, it ap- 
pears that the addition of at least 
25 mg. of xanthophyll per pound of 
total diet is required to produce the 
desired color. It should be empha- 
sized also that this is with a diet 
containing 54% yellow corn and 2% 
of regular alfalfa meal (17% pro- 
tein). With milo or some cereal other 
than corn, possibly even more than 


20% alfalfa meal would be needed— 
probably about 25% would be re- 
quired. 


Production Not Affected 


During these limited observations, 
rate of egg production was not ma- 
terially affected by the 20% level of 
alfalfa meal. Previous work had indi- 
cated that a reduction in egg produc- 
tion could have been expected, but 
evidently the 20% protein high qual- 
ity alfalfa meal can be used in great 
quantity without being detrimental. 
Over a four-month period in the first 
experiment, egg production of the 
two groups of hens receiving the diet 
containing 20% high quality alfalfa 
meal averaged 61.6%, whereas the 
controls averaged 62.6% on a hen-day 
basis. In addition, feed efficiency was 
not influenced. In terms of pounds of 
feed per dozen eggs produced, the 
data obtained were 4.4 and 4.5, re- 
spectively. 

Therefore, producers need not be 
greatly concerned that this 20% level 
of high quality alfalfa meal is detri- 
mental to egg production. However, 
the hens become very “green” in a 
short time on such a diet. The al- 
falfa meal gets into their neck and 
breast feathers when they feed, and 
becomes somewhat fixed thereon 
when they drink. However, no prob- 
lems have yet been encountered with 
palatability or feed intake. When a 
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producer plans to revert from sale 
of dark yolked eggs for a processor 
to light yolked eggs for table egg 
markets, he should place the hens 
on a control diet 3 or 4 weeks before 
making this transition. With this 
great quantity of alfalfa meal in the 
diet, the hen stores great amounts of 
pigment in her depot fat, and con- 
siderable time is required to deplete 
those stores. 

The results to date have indicated 
a need for further work, and levels 
from 10 to 30% alfalfa meal are be- 
ing used along with other sources of 
pigment in investigations now under 
way. For the present, 25 mg. of xan- 
thophyll per pound of diet for laying 
hens, as obtained from 20% of high 
quality alfalfa meal, is the means of 
choice for causing hens to produce 
the dark yolked eggs desired by the 


processor. 


The Effect of Alfalfa on 
Reproduction in Swine 


By Dr. A. C. Warnick 
University of Florida 


As the relative cost of pasture in- | 


creases in comparison to other swine 
feeds there is a good possibility that 
some breeding herds will be main- 
tained in dry lot. The use of vita- 
mins, minerals and various feed addi- 
tives has made possible raising of 
growing-fattening pigs in dry lot and 
as our knowledge of nutritional re- 
quirements for the breeding herd in- 
creases dry lot rather than pasture 
may be possible. 

Early work at the Wisconsin sta- 
tion by Cunha et al. 1944 showed 
that 10-15% alfalfa meal in the ra- 
tion increased the conception rate 
and litter size compared with 5% 
alfalfa in a corn-soybean ration. 
These authors suggested that there 
were certain unknown beneficial fac- 
tor(s) contained in alfalfa meal. 

Work at Washington, Wisconsin, 
South Africa, Texas and Florida has 
shown that a high energy ration in 
young growing gilts stimulates egg 
production at breeding time but also 
increases early prenatal mortality in 


contrast to a limited energy ration 
as shown in Table 1 by Florida 
workers, Haines et al. 

The ideal ration or management 
system would be one which provides 
a large number of eggs and also 
maintains a high percentage of the 
embryos up to farrowing. An attempt 
to reduce the energy level at breed- 
ing time to prevent embryonic mor- 
tality has not been very encouraging. 

An attempt to restrict energy in- 
take with a high level of alfalfa meal 
was compared to a high energy ra- 
tion in gilts at Florida by Goode et 
al. 1960. The ovulation rate (number 
of eggs shed) and early embryo sur- 
vival were compared on the two ra- 
tions in two trials involving 48 gilts. 
The low energy ration consisted of 
52% dehydrated alfalfa leaf meal, 
12.4% yellow corn, 30.9% ground oats 
and 3.0% soybean oil meal compared 
to a high energy ration of 10% dehy- 
drated alfalfa meal, 55% yellow corn, 
15% ground oats and 17% soybean 


(Turn to SWINE, page 58) 


TABLE 1. Effect of Energy Level on Reproductive Performance in Gilts 


% Prenatal 


Level of Daily Age of No. eggs No. embryos No. live 
feeding gain Ist heat at 2nd heat at 25 days pigs farrowed deatn 
(Ib.) (days) 
High energy 1.0 195 13.2 10.1 9.0 31.8 
Limited energy 0.4 217 10.9 9.9 8.7 20.1 


Feedstuffs magazine, Alfalfa Edition, 196!. 
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Dehydrated Alfalfa | 
NATIONAL ALFALFA DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 4010 WASHINGTON, KANSAS CITY 11, MO. 


Gas Storage Facilities Located at: INDEPENDENCE, KANS. 

LAWRENCE, KANS. +« TOLEDO, OHIO + MEMPHIS, TENN. 

BLAIR, NEGR. + GAROEN CITY, KANS. + BIG BEND, COLO. 
LEXINGTON, NEBR. + PLAINVIEW, TEX. 
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Use of Dehy in California Feedlots 


Until 1955, dehydrated alfalfa was 
considered a feed produced primarily 
for the poultry industry. We all knew 
that the alfalfa plant was a unique 
feed and at last research is beginning 
to prove that it has more nutrient 
values than any other plant used in 
the feed industry today. 

Research by the various agricul- 
tural colleges throughout the nation 
has shown that dehy has stimulated 
growth with more efficient gains in 
all of the meat production fields. Re- 
search in the next ten years will un- 
doubtedly identify many of the “un- 
identified growth factors” in alfalfa 
and this knowledge will bring about 
many new concepts in the use of dehy 
in our various animal rations. With 
these thoughts in mind, let’s take a 
look at the use of dehy in our Cali- 
fornia feedlots of beef, sheep and 
swine. 


SWINE FEEDLOTS — California 
consumes approximately two million 
head of swine yearly, of which 75% 
is imported, making it highly prob- 
able that swine production will in- 
crease rapidly within the next few 
years. 

In the past, the majority of the 
swine was fattened near the large 
cities with the vast amounts of gar- 
bage available from these dense pop- 
ulation areas. Most of these feedlots 
purchased the feeder pigs at auctions 
throughout the state. Small dairy 
farms, selling butterfat, raised these 
pigs using skim milk, small amounts 
of grain and pasture as the primary 
feed ingredients. This type of swine 
production is still important but the 
garbage disposal units under many 
kitchen sinks have caused the per- 


centage of garbage-fattened swine to | 


drop greatly. The requirement of 
cooking all garbage has increased 
feeding costs and the many subdivi- 
sions and county ordinances have 
caused many operators to move far- 
ther out into the country, increasing 
costs again. Dehy was not considered 
to be important in this type of fat- 
tening ration, but the new confine- 
ment concept of rearing swine is go- 
ing to depend on dehy for its success. 
Dr. J. H. Conrad, Purdue University, 
States: 

“Dehydrated alfalfa meal, with its 
known nutrients and its sources of 
unidentified growth and reproductive 
factors, has long been advocated and 
used as the single most effective in- 
gredient which bridges the nutritional 
unknown and makes swine produc- 
tion possible without the use of pas- 
ture.” 

Interest in this method is growing 
and tonnage of dehy to swine pro- 
ducers has increased this past year, 
verifying this interest. A check with 
these new feeders on the future of 
swine production presents a bright 
outlook for California swine produc- 
tion and consumption of dehy by these 
producers. Feeders are using dehy 
at the rate of 5% to 20% in all but 
the fattening rations and in the fat- 
tening ration 5% is the standard rate. 
One producer is using dehy at the 
10% level in all his rations; at this 
level he feels that he is producing 
a leaner type swine. Research has 
proven that higher levels of dehy, in 
the fattening ration, will produce 
leaner hogs, a type of product that 
consumers certainly desire. 

SHEEP FEEDLOTS — California 
has always been a large producer of 
fat lambs. Many of these lambs went 
straight to market from the pastures 
because it was a tedious and often 
expensive practice to try and finish 
them in a feedlot on a full fattening 
ration. However, the pelleted ration 
has played an important part in sim- 
plifying the feedlot operator’s prob- 
lem of fattening lambs. A completely 
balanced ration, that is pelleted, al- 
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lows many feeders to put lambs on 
full feed without a long preliminary 
feeding period. Pelleting has also al- 
lowed the use of self feeders, help- 
ing to cut labor costs. 

Many operators feed a fattening 
ration the last few weeks that the 
lambs are on irrigated pasture. Fat- 
tening of lambs on irrigated pastures 
will always be an important part of 
California’s meat production because 
of the large areas of heavy soils that 
will grow lush ladino pastures bet- 
ter than any other crop. Importing 
flocks of lambs to fatten on these 
ladino pastures is the only way to 
utilize these soils. Dehy has no place 
in this feeding practice, except as a 
dry range supplement for the ewes. 
The University of California at Davis 
has done a great deal of research in 
this area and endorses the use of 20% 
dehy as an important range supple- 
ment. 

Drylot feedlots for sheep are in- 
creasing and dehy will be used to 
maintain “roughage quality” and in- 
crease digestion efficiency. More feed- 
ing trials by private enterprise and 
the state will give us more data about 
drylot feeding. 


BEEF FEEDLOTS —On Dec. 1, 
1960, feedlots in California had 748,- 


feed additives into our present ra- 
tions. One of the important supple- 
ments is dehydrated alfalfa. Research 
projects across the nation endorse the 
value of dehy in the supplements of 
growing and fattening cattle; it has 
proven its worth in providing more 
meat per dollar of feed cost with an 
end result of more profit to the feed- 
lot operator. 


High-Concentrate Rations 


The use of dehy in the concentrate 
type ration is even more important 
than in the roughage type feeding. 
Most feeders are using dehy at the 
rate of 14-1% lb. per head per day, 
depending on the cost of dehy. Dur- 
ing the winter months, when dehy 
is at its highest price %4-% Ib. is the 
widely used rate. 

A half dozen high concentrate ra- 
tion vs. conventional ration feeding 
trials were completed under the su- 
pervision of Horace T. Strong, ex- 
tension animal husbandryman, Uni- 
versity of California, Davis. The re- 
sults varied widely from feedlot to 
feedlot due to management and feed- 
ing conditions, but the response to 
the high concentrate was very uni- 
form and predictable. The high con- 
centrate ration showed a more effi- 
cient gain; feed conversion per pound 


@ Swine feeders are using dehy at the rate of 
5-20% in all but the fattening rations, and in 
the fattening rations 5°% is the standard rate. 


@ Dehy has been endorsed as a range supplement 
for sheep, and with drylot feedlots increasing it 


will see greater use. 


@ The value of dehy in cattle feeding has been well 
established, and its use in concentrate-type 
rations is even more important than in roughage 


feeding. 


000 head of cattle and calves being 
finished for market, according to the 
California Crop and Livestock Re- 
porting Service. This was 4% less 
than the number on feed a month 
before, but 12% more than a year ago. 
In December, 1950, there were 240,- 
000 head on feed. Today’s count 
shows an increase of 310% in the 
last 10 years. In 1950 dehy was not 
being used in California feedlots; to- 
day between 15,000 and 20,000 tons 
of dehy is being consumed yearly by 
these feedlots. 

By 1956, a survey by Dr. John A. 
Hopkins of the Economics Depart- 
ment, Bank of America National 
Trust & Savings Assn., showed that 
there were 551 feedlots in the state. 
One hundred and ninety-four of these 
had capacity of 1,000 head or more. 
These lots fed 89.1% of the cattle 
fattened that year. The rations, on 
an average, consisted of 40% hay and 
straw, 30% grain, 10% by-product, 
7.5% protein supplement, 10% mo- 
lasses and 5% mineral supplement. 
Within the past year, this ration has 
changed predominantly to the all con- 
centrate type ration, consisting of 
rolled barley and milo, beet pulp and 
protein mineral vitamin supplement. 
This concentrate type ration will en- 
courage more rancher type feed lot 
operators as capital investment for 
plant and mill equipment is much 
less with this type of feeding. 

Research by private enterprises 
and state universities has brought 
many different feed supplements and 


of animal gain for high concentrate 
was an average of 7.31 lb. to an av- 
erage of 8.97 for the conventional 
ration. A well balanced supplement 
is essential with these high concen- 
trate rations and University of Cali- 
fornia nutritionists have recommend- 
ed the following formula for a sup- 
plement that is easily mixed: 


University of California Supplement 


Cottonseed meal ............. 57% 
Dehydrated alfalfa meal....... 20% 
7% 
Trace of mineralized salt...... 6% 
Vitamin A—3,500 units per pound of 
supplement 
If desired 


With this supplement, each animal 
would be getting approximately .20- 
30 Ib. of dehy per day. Using 20% 
protein, 150,000 units of vitamin A 
carotene as a basis, each animal 
would receive 30,000-45,000 units of 
vitamin A carotene per day. 

A look at what may be in the fu- 
ture is very interesting. At the pres- 
ent time, research into the estrogenic 
activity of dehy is being conducted. 
Preliminary results are exciting and 
if the present trends continue meat 
producers will get additional benefits 
of faster, better meat production. 

California has always been a fast 
growing state and the feedlot opera- 
tor can look forward to expansion 
to meet the growing needs of our in- 
creasing population. As to the use of 
dehy, we have unlimited growth pos- 
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sibilities along with the growth of 
our meat producers. In 1955 dehy- 


drators in. California sold 0-2% of 
their production to feedlots; in 1960 
they sold 18-25% with a few plants 
selling 100% to feedlots. 


VITAMIN A 
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animals (8). In the ruminant, how- 
ever, the relative toxicities of nitrate 
and nitrite are more nearly equal 
since a much larger percentage of in- 
gested nitrate is converted to nitrite. 
Under the highly reductive conditions 
that exist in the normally function- 
ing rumen practically all dietary ni- 
trate, in moderate amounts, is re- 
duced to nitrite and may be even fur- 
ther reduced to ammonia which could 
presumably serve as a source of non- 
protein nitrogen (10). Nevertheless, 
in the ruminant the tolerance to 
either nitrate or nitrite is extremely 
variable (9, 12) and levels of nitrate 
in hay as low as 0.43% (as nitrate) 
have reportedly reduced the gains of 
calves (13) whereas levels as high 
as 3.9% (as nitrate) have been tol- 
erated by lambs for 129 days with no 
observed ill effect or reduction in 
weight gains (9, 10). Such different 
responses are at present still largely 
unexplainable, although differences in 
diet, environment and condition of 
the animals are obviously involved. In 
this regard, the body stores of pre- 
formed vitamin A, carotene and vita- 
min E may be of paramount impor- 
tance. 
Silage Use 

In connection with the observation 
that the “mysterious vitamin A prob- 
lem” is often associated with condi- 
tions favoring the accumulate of ni- 
trate in the ration, it is noteworthy 
that the incidence, as it appears in 
the Corn Belt, is also often related 
to the use of silage in the feeding pro- 
gram (1). Even in cases where the 
incidence occurs during periods of 
high grain feeding of feedlot animals 
in spring and summer, frequently the 
animals had received high silage ra- 
tions during the preceding wintering 
period. The significance of this ob- 
servation is not known but may re- 
late to gradual depletion of body 
vitamin A stores during the period on 
silage rations. Whether such pre- 
sumed depletion would occur primar- 
ily as the result of carotene deficien- 
cy in the silages or as a result of 
some factor in silage which impairs 
carotene utilization is a matter of 
speculation. The presence of nitrate 
in forages being ensiled might be re- 
sponsible for both mechanisms: first- 
ly, the nitrogenous gases produced 
from many nitrogen compounds, in- 
cluding nitrate, during the early en- 
siling process would function to de- 
stroy carotene in the silo; and sec- 
ondly nitrates and nitrites present 
in the silage ration and consumed by 
the animal would tend to impair vi- 
tamin A metabolism in the animal. 

Since vitatmin A deficiency, per se, 
automatically impairs the ebility of 
an animal to convert carotene to vi- 
tamin A (14) it is not known wheth- 
er the functional impairment in caro- 
tene utilization indicated by Illinois 
and Purdue studies (1, 2, 3) is pri- 
mary or secondary in effect. Many 
factors, including vitamin A itself, 
have been implicated directly in the 
process of carotene conversion. Of 
these, phosphate deficiency (15) and 
vitamin B, (16) would appear to 
have little, if any, direct bearing on 
the present problem. In the cases of 
vitamin E, antibiotics and hormonal 
deficiencies, some observations im- 
plicate possible relationships to the 
problem. 


VITAMIN tocopherol 
(vitamin E) functions as an antioxi- 
dant and thus serves to protect vita- 
min A from oxidation, both in feeds 
and in the tissues of the animal body. 
Deficiency of vitamin E would hasten 
vitamin A depletion. Some observa- 
tions (17) suggest that vitamin E 
may be required in the process of 
carotene conversion. Although the 
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Missouri study (5) and other field 
observations may tend to implicate 
vitamin E deficiency in the presumed 
impairment of carotene conversion in 
cattle, it should be pointed out that 
excess vitamin E, being an antioxi- 
dant, can also suppress (17) the con- 
version of carotene which is an oxi- 
dative process. 

It has long been recognized that 
vitamin A deficiency is often accom- 
panied by respiratory infections and 
disorders of the mucous membranes 
Many infections increase the func- 
tional requirement for vitamin A 
and presumably hasten the depletion 
of body reserves when the diet is in- 
adequate to meet the increased needs. 
Parasitic infections and infestations 
often lead to serious depletion of vi- 
tamin A reserves (18). The possible 
occurrence of unrecognized, chronic 
infections may explain the beneficial 
effects of antibiotics that have oc- 
curred in studies of vitamin A defi- 
ciency, per se (19), and in cases of 
chronic nitrate toxicity (20). It has 
been observed that cattle going on 
silage rations frequently exhibit 
symptoms of slight respiratory irri- 
tation and possible incidence of mild 
respiratory infection. 


THYROID ACTIVITY — Several 
observations focus attention upon the 
thyroid activity of animals involved 
in the vitamin A problem as it exists 
today. The incidence of the problem 
is often noted in periods of hot 
weather or in animals that have ar- 
rived into the feedlot from the hot 
Southwest. The activity of the thy- 
roid gland is directly influenced by 
environmental temperature (21) be- 
ing decreased in hot weather and in- 
creased in cold weather. Since caro- 
tene conversion is directly affected 
by thyroid activity (22) the influ- 
ences of long periods of hot weather 
and any other agents which would 
tend to inhibit thyroid activity be- 
come of importance. While it is 
known that vitamin A deficiency per 
se reduces thyroid secretions, the in- 
fluences of nitrate and other dietary 
factors involved are not known. That 
certain silages influence thyroid ac- 
tivity of cattle and rats has been 
shown by West Virginia experiment- 
ers (23); however, the influence not- 
ed was stimulatory rather than de- 
pressant as might be suspected in the 
vitamin A problem. No vitamin A 
problem was noted in the West Vir- 
ginia work, 

One point which may be overlooked 
in the many observations that have 
already been made and which will 
continue to be forthcoming: Individ- 
ual beef animals vary greatly with 
respect to their functional require- 
ments for vitamin A and their abili- 
ties to supply those requirements 
from carotene. Animals having high- 
er requirements for vitamin A 
and/or lesser abilities to utilize caro- 
tene are not always recognized as 
“poor doers’’; subsequently, their poor 
performance in times of vitamin A 
stress is not necessarily indicative of 
the general status of the entire herd. 


SUMMARY—In summary, the vi- 
tamin A problem in beef cattle re- 
mains a mystery in many respects; 
however, many features have been 
recognized and more thorough under- 
standing of their respective roles is 
promised by the intense and wide- 
spread interest in the problem. 

Experiments presently underway at 
the University of Illinois are aimed 
at further elucidating the roles of 
some of these factors discussed. Stud- 
ies with small animals and sheep are 
concerned with determining the main 
effects of, and interactions among, 
factors such as dietary nitrite, “high 
nitrate” silages, vitamin E, and thy- 
roid function as they relate to caro- 
tene conversion and vitamin A status 
of the animal. Concurrently, a large 
scale study with steers is being con- 
ducted to ascertain the influences of 
various silages upon feedlot perform- 
ance and vitamin A status as deter- 
mined by periodic analysis for plasma 
and liver (biopsy) contents of vita- 
min A and carotene. Further study 
of nitrate toxicity and factors which 
affect it in sheep are continuing. 
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Some preliminary observations 
with vitamin A depleted laboratory 
animals suggest that the detrimental 
of nitrite (1% KNO,, fresh 
basis) in a non-silage diet are largely 
overcome by supplemental carotene 
or vitamin A. In a silage-containing 
diet, however, carotene was much less 
effective than preformed vitamin A. 
Animals which received the silage- 
nitrite diet for 40 days, did not re- 
spond to vitamin E alone but rapidly 
responded to treatment with both 
vitamin E and preformed vitamin A. 
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RESEARCH PROJECTS—Projects 
as listed represent the studies con- 
ducted with grants-in-aid from the 
research division of American Dehy- 
drators Assn. since 1949 and current- 
ly: 

Arizona — University of Arizona, 
“Unidentified Growth Promoting Fac- 
tors in Dehydrated Alfalfa for 
Chicks.” 

California—University of Califor- 
nia, “Effects of Soil Fertility on the 
Palatability and the Nutritive Value 
of Hay and Forage”; “Studies on the 
Reasons for the High Feed Value of 
Dehydrated and Pelleted Alfalfa as 


| Sources of Energy and Protein’; 


“Increasing the Nutritive Value and 
Palatability of Dehydrated Alfalfa 
and Oat Forage by Control] of 
the Fiber Content Through Manipu- 
lation of Harvesting Intervals,” and 
‘Methods of Feeding Dehydrated Al- 
falfa Pellets as a Supplement for 
tange Sheep.” 

Colorado—Colorado State Univer- 
sity, “Study of the Distinction and 
Importance of the So-Called ‘Growth 
Inhibitor’ in Alfalfa and Means of 
Overcoming It”; 1 the Toxi- 
city of Carotene Stabilizing Agents,” 


the 


“Study or 


and “Utilization of Carotene in the 
Animal Body.’ 
Connecticut — University of Con- 


necticut, Storrs Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, “The Utilization of Ar- 
tificially Dehydrated Alfalfa as a 
Feed for Dairy Cattle.” 

Cornell University — “Studies of 
Energy Value of Alfalfa Products for 
Poultry.” 

Florida—University of Florida Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, “The 
Effect of Protein Level and Dehy- 
drated Alfalfa Meal on Reproductive 
Performance of Young Lactating 
Beef Heifers on a Grass Hay Winter- 
ing Ration.” 

Illinois—University of Illinois, Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, “The 
Nutritional Value of Dehydrated Al- 
falfa Meal in Swine Nutrition”; “Tox- 
icity Study of Compound B or 6 Eth- 
oxy, 2-24 Trimethyl 1, 2 dihydroquin- 
oline on Calves and Swine,” and “Un- 
identified Growth Factors in Alfalfa.” 

Iowa—Iowa State University 
“Swine Nutrition” and “Studies of 
Dehydrated Alfalfa in Beef Cattle 


Supplements.” 

Kansas—Kansas State University 
“Determine the Possibility of Ob- 
taining Industrially Useful Chemi- 
cals from Lipid Fraction of Dehy- 
drated Alfalfa”; “Utilization of De- 
hydrated Alfalfa in the Dairy Cow 
Ration”; “A Study of the Proteins 


in Alfalfa”; “Study of Utilization of 
Dehydrated Alfalfa in Pellet Form in 
Ration of Dairy Cows”; “Economies 
of Alfalfa Dehydration,” and “Caro- 
tene in Alfalfa as the Sole Vitamin A 
Source for Poultry.” 

Michigan—Michigan State Univer- 
sity, “Investigation of the Factors 
Influencing the Survival of Alfalfa 
and also a Study of the Laboratory 
Procedures for Determining Avail- 
able Phosphorus in Alkaline Soils,” 
and “The Nutritive Value of Arti- 
ficially Dehydrated Alfalfa Pellets 
for Dairy Cattle.” 

Montana — Montana Agricultural 
Experiment Station, “Feeding Dehy- 
drated Pellets to Sheep”; “Study on 
Use of Dehydrated Alfalfa as a Sup- 
plement for Wintering Pregnant 
Ewes,” and “Nutritional Require- 
ments of Ewes Under Range Condi- 
tions.” 

Nebraska— Nebraska Agricultural 
Experiment Station, “The Occurrence 
of Natural Inhibitors of Carotene De- 
struction in Alfalfa”; “The Nutrition- 
al Value of Alfalfa Fractions’; “The 
Relation of Alfalfa Meal to the Oc- 
currence of Urinary Calculi in Lambs 
and Steers’; “The Relationship of 
Soil Fertility to Yield and Quality of 
Alfalfa for Dehydration Purposes,” 
and “The Value of Dehydrated Alfal- 
fa as a Protein Supplement (with and 
without Stilbestrol) for Fattening 
Cattle.” 

Oklahoma—Oklahoma Agricultural 
Experiment Station, “Dehydrated Al- 
falfa Meal and Alfalfa Hay as Pro- 
tein Supplements for Fattening Beef 
Calves.” 

South Dakota—South Dakota State 
College, “Effect of Trace Minerals on 
Vitamin A Losses in Stored Feeds,” 
and “The Value of Artificially Dehy- 
drated Alfalfa in Dry Lot Rations for 
Swine During Growth, Gestation and 
Lactation.” 

Texas—Texas A&M College, “The 
Nutritional Value of Dehydrated Al- 
falfa Leaf Meal as a Source of Vita- 
min B, Folic Acid and Biotin in 
Breeder Rations for Chickens and 
Turkeys”; “The Value of Dehydrated 
Alfalfa Meal in Improving Digestion 
and Growth Rate of Beef Steers Fed 
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Poor Quality Roughage,” and “Nu- 
tritional Value of Dehydrated Alfal- 
fa Meal as a Source of Unidentified 
Factors in Breeder Rations for Tur- 
key Hens.” 

Utah— Utah State University, 
“Study Effect of Feeding Four Levels 
of Dehydrated Alfalfa to Range 
Ewes.” 

Washington— Washington State 
College, “The Effect of Various Con- 
stituents on the Utilization of Rough- 
ages by Pregnant Beef Heifers.” 
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genistein and biochanin A are the 
most important estrogens. However, 
in each case coumestrol (36) and all 
four isoflavones are present. Our pa- 
per chromatographic studies have 
indicated the presence of at least 16 
additional fluorescent compounds in 
alfalfa and ladino clover. Whether 
any of these compounds is physiologi- 
cally active is unknown at the pres- 
ent time. Studies are now under way 
in our laboratories to isolate and 
identify these compounds. 

Studies in our pharmacology labo- 


ratory using mice have indicated 
that a relationship seems to exist 


between the effectiveness of the plant 
estrogens and the presence of cer- 
tain triterpenoid and steroidal sapo- 
nins. This might help explain some 
of the estrogen inhibitors or promot- 


ers found to be present in certain 
forage meals. 
VARIATION IN ESTROGENIC 


ACTIVITY—In order to control the 
estrogenic activity of forages, it will 
of course, be necessary to Cevelop 
1 complete understanding of the nor- 


mal variations in potency that can 
be expected to occur in the alfalfa 
plant, with different varieties, dif- 
ferent stages of growth, season of 
the year, number of cuttings, cli- 
matic conditions and losses during 


processing and storage. Andrews and 
his coworkers at Purdue University 
have worked on several phases of 
this problem (1). They showed that 
estrogen content varies tremendously 
during the growing season with num- 
ber of cuttings and stage of develop- 
ment of the plant. In one phase of 
their study 56 different strains of 
iufalfa were analyzed. 

The samples analyzed were second 
cuttings from individual clones har- 
vested in the bud stage. Varieties of 
alfalfa studied included Ranger, 
Grimm, Hardigan, Cossack, Buffalo, 
Viking and others. As expected, a 
wide variation in the estrogenic ac- 
tivity of various samples was found. 
The increase in uterine weight re- 
sulting from feeding the alfalfa ex- 
tracts ranged from 1.6 to 83.0 mg. 
Differences in the degree of estro- 
genic activity occurred in all of the 
varieties studied, indicating a lack 
of variety specificity in terms of 
estrogen content. 

Kitts and his coworkers at the 
University of British Columbia have 
also been studying the variation in 
estrogenic activity of forages (31, 
32, 33). Their results confirm the 
Purdue results that extreme vari- 
ation in estrogen content occurs dur- 
ing the growing season. In studies 
on the mode of action of the plant 
estrogens, Kitts has found that oral 
administration of red clover extracts 
as well as of diethylstilbestrol to 
rats increases the thyroid uptake of 
radioactive iodine (33). He believes 
that the apparent stimulation of the 
thyroid gland by red clover extracts 
as well as by stilbestrol may be used 
to explain, in part, the various physi- 
ological responses attributed to the 
presence of the estrogen substance in 
forages ingested by livestock. 

At our regional laboratory, we 
have also been studying estrogen 
variability as influenced by stage of 
growth, cutting and season of the 
year (10, 12, 13). Like in the work 
reported above, wide differences in 
estrogen content were found in dif- 
ferent samples. In general, estrogen 
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content appeared to increase with 
age of the plant. The tremendous 
variability in estrogen potency of 
different samples made it clear that 
a powerful and comprehensive ap- 
proach would nave to be taken to 
sort out the variables which control 
the estrogen content of alfalfa. This 
work is under way through a three- 
way cooperative project. 

Samples of different varieties of 
alfalfa, including Buffalo, Ranger, 
Dupuits, Vernal and Lahontan, are 
being grown at seven USDA Crop 
Production Division Stations ranging 
from Pennsylvania to California. 
Successive cuttings are sampled at 
known stages of growth. These sam- 
ples are sent to our Albany labo- 
ratory where they are analyzed by a 
chemist financed through a research 
grant from the American Dehydra- 
tors Assn. It will probably be an- 
other four months before all of the 
samples are received and analyzed 
and the data are correlated. It 
would be premature to draw con- 
clusions at this point but we can re- 
port that we have observed differ- 
ences ranging from 0 to over 600 
parts per million in samples cut at 
the 1/10 bloom stage from different 
locations. 

An additional phase of this in- 
vestigation relates to the study of 
estrogen content of commercially de- 
hydrated alfalfa. As a result of a 
cooperative arrangement with two 
alfalfa dehydrator operators, the 
estrogen content of commercially 
grown alfalfa was determined during 
the growing period of the plant ma- 
terial. It was further arranged with 
the dehydrators that the material 
would be harvested at the peak estro- 
gen level. As the alfalfa matured the 
estrogen content rose progressively 
until a peak value was obtained well 
beyond the normal harvest period. 
At this time, the dehydrator was 
notified to harvest the entire field 
and dehydrate the forage as usual. 
About 11 tons of highly estrogenic 
alfalfa meal was obtained in this 
way from the dehydretor in South 
Dakota (see Table 1). 

In this case, little, if any, loss 
of coumestrol resulted from the dehy- 
dration process. However, more work 
is necessary on the effect of process- 
ing. A similar study was carried out 
at Dixon, Cal., but it was begun too 
late in the season, extending into 
November, and it became necessary 
to discontinue the experiment before 
the optimum estrogen levels were ob- 
tained (Table 2). 


EFFECT OF PLANT ESTRO- 
GENS ON ANIMALS—Let us turn 
now to effects of plant estrogens on 
animals. These effects can be desir- 
able or undesirable, depending on 
how much forage is to be used, its 
potency, the type of animals, etc. 
As mentioned above, current interest 
in forage estrogens was stimulated 
by serious reproductive difficulties in 
sheep on subterranean clover pas- 
tures in western Australia (3). The 
types of problems included infer- 
tility, uterine prolapse, difficult lamb- 
ing, stillbirth, and loss of young. 
Transfer of ewes to good non-clover 
grazing areas for three or more suc- 
cessive seasons did not restore fer- 
tility. It has since been found that 
this problem could be controlled to 
a considerable extent by limiting the 
intake of clover and by increasing 
the intake of grasses which are 
known to be low in estrogens. 

In this country there has been an 
increasing interest in forage estro- 
gens as the result of field observa- 
tions of breeding difficulties in sheep 
and cattle on legume forage pas- 
tures. Thus it has been reported by 
the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station (15) that ladino clover in- 
terfered with the reproductive proc- 
ess of sheep grazing on this clover 
somewhat similarly to that found 
earlier with sheep on subclover in 
Australia. This report stated that 
ewes grazed on ladino clover pasture 
took longer to conceive than did com- 
parable animals grazing all season 
on blue grass. In addition, the aver- 


age fertility of the animals grazed 
on ladino clover was considerably 
lessened. In Oregon, Fox and Old- 
field have reported breeding prob- 
lems in sheep fed on red clover. They 
fed some of the suspected clover to 
mice and obtained confirmatory evi- 
dence that both the fresh clover and 
the hay made from it inhibited re- 
production. Pasture estrogens have 
been implicated in dairy cow breed- 
ing problems in this country as well 
as in Israel. It is to be anticipated 
that as more researchers investigate 
the relation of forage estrogens to 
breeding difficulties more such cases 
will be found. 

It is therefore apparent that for 
breeding animals it would be desir- 
able to obtain low-estrogen forages 
either by development of special 
strains of legumes or by controlling 
environment, stage of growth, etc. 

On the positive side of the estrogen 
feeding picture is the fact that the 
synthetic estrogen, diethylstilbestrol, 
is currently being fed to or implant- 
ed in about 80% of the fattening 
steers in this country. Increases of 
18-20% in growth rates and 10-12% 
in feed conversion are consistently 
reported. The very fact that some 
forages contain enough natural estro- 
gen to produce negative effects in 
breeding animals suggests a positive 
potential in fattening steers, weth- 
ers, poultry and other livestock. As 
Andrews of Purdue University has 
suggested (1), if a level of estrogenic 
activity could be obtained in a forage 
which would stimulate growth or 
other functions, great benefits would 
accrue to the forage producer, proc- 
essor and user. 

Because of the lack of large 
enough supplies of pure coumestrol 
for large animal feeding experiments, 
the effectiveness of coumestrol and 
other forage estrogens in promoting 
growth of steers and wethers and 
in fattening poultry has not been 
proved directly, as yet. However, in- 
direct evidence is increasing to make 
a fairly convincing picture. Thus, 
Matsushima (37) at Nebraska showed 
that steers fed dehydrated alfalfa 
meal naturally high in estrogen con- 
tent by mouse assay (7) made al- 
most the same increased rates of 
gain in weight as did animals which 
received stilbestrol. When stilbestrol 
and dehydrated alfalfa were com- 
bined as a supplement the rates of 
gain were only slightly better than 
when either was administered alone. 
Oldfield et al. (40) at the Oregon 
Experiment Station fed two samples 
of dehydrated alfalfa meal which 
showed potencies of 119 and 22 mg. 
of coumestrol per kg. to growing 
lambs. Wether lambs gained sig- 
nificantly faster, and ewe lambs sig- 
nificantly slower when fed the high 
estrogen meal. Federal grades at 
slaughter indicated little difference 
in the lambs on high and low estro- 
gen meals, although there was a 
trend toward greater fatness in the 
high-estrogen-fed group. Organolep- 
tic tests conducted by a trained taste 
panel showed significant differences 
in tenderness, juiciness and texture 
between the two treatments—all in 
favor of the high-estrogen-fed lambs. 

While these experiments are posi- 
tive for a growth-promoting re- 
sponse, we cannot at present be cer- 
tain that the coumestrol was indeed 
the active agent in the alfalfa used. 
Certainly a greal deal more work 
will have to be done to assess the 
full potential of counfestrol and oth- 
er plant estrogens as growth pro- 
moters. 

The 11 tons of alfalfa meal con- 
taining over 200 ppm of coumestrol 
that was obtained from a South Da- 
kota dehydrator, mentioned earlier 
in this report, have been distributed 
to several experiment stations for 
further evaluation of the potentiality 
of a high estrogen meal for increas- 
ing rate of growth of sheep and 
cattle. This work is now under way. 


SUMMARY —In summary, we 
should like to emphasize that for- 
ages are a fertile field for productive 
basic compositional research. There 


remains a wide variety of biological 
effects apparently due to unidenti- 
fied constituents in forages. Current 
research is unraveling the effect of 
one type of constituent—estrogenic 
compounds of forages. It now appears 
that we may need two separate types 
of forages: a low estrogen forage 
for breeding stock and a high estro- 
gen forage for fattening Steers, 
wethers and poultry. Much further 
chemical, biochemical and nutrition- 
al work will have to be done to es- 
tablish the utility and limitations of 
the developments discussed. 
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BEEF CATTLE 


(Continued from page 50) 


matter intake may be greater on hay- 
lage than on silage from the same 
crop. 

Dehydrated alfalfa meal is the 
most widely used ingredient in pro- 
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tein supplements for beef cattle. The 
reason for this has been well ex- 
pressed by Beeson (4) who wrote, 
“Alfalfa meal contains some unknown 
factor(s) which stimulates gain and 
improves the utilization of feed by 
cattle on both growing and fattening 
rations.” Modern manufacturing and 
storing methods assure a year around 
supply of high quality meal. General- 
ly, this meal will be the most nutri- 
tious form of harvested forage. Thus, 
its use is commonly recommended as 
the number one substitute for good 
pasture in formula feeds. This recom- 
mendation is based on rather recent 
research. 

Research at Nebraska by Baker 
and others (2,3) has shown an im- 
provement in cattle performance 
when from 1.0 to 3.0 lb. of dehydrat- 
ed alfalfa meal were added to the 
fattening ration. Table 2 shows se- 
lected data from one of their first 
feeding trials which was confirmed by 
subsequent experiments. The basal 
ration was composed of ground ear 
corn and corn silage. These workers 
calculated that a ton of dehydrated 
alfalfa meal replaced 1,164 Ib. of soy- 
bean meal, 1,436 lb. of ground ear 
corn and 891 Ib. of corn silage, show- 
ing that the dehydrated alfalfa meal 
improved the utilization of the corn 
and silage far beyond its energy and 
protein value (see Table 2). 

The most marked boosts from de- 
hydrated alfalfa and fractions there- 
of have been when added to low qual- 
ity roughages such as corn cobs and 
cereal straws. Burroughs et al. (7) 
studied the effect of alfalfa hay and 
fractions of alfalfa hay on digestion 
of corn cobs by Hereford steers. 
Either alfalfa ash or the water ex- 
tract of alfalfa increased corn cob 
digestion materially. Increasing the 
alfalfa hay from 0.5 to 5.0 Ib. daily 
increased the apparent coefficient of 
digestibility of corn cobs from 39.7 
to 54.9%. In a later study at the Ohio 
station (9) replacing zero, one-third, 
two-thirds or all of the soybean oil 
meal resulted in a daily gain of 1.81, 
1.90, 1.93 and 2.09 lb. respectively. 
The basal ration consisted of corn 
and cob meal, poor quality hay, soy- 
bean oil meal, salt and minerals. In 
this experiment 475 Ib. calves were 
fed 245 days. Two later feeding trials, 
one for 210 and another for 259 days, 
gave the same general results as Ex- 
periment 1. 

Beeson and co-workers have con- 
ducted several experiments to devel- 
op a protein supplement which will 
meet the challenge of any cattle feed- 
ing situation. Early experiments 
(5,17) showed the beneficial effect of 
dehydrated alfalfa meal (see Table 
3). This and later studies have led 
these workers to recommend the 
daily feeding of 05 lb. of dehydrated 
alfalfa meal to fattening steers. If 
included in a complex supplement 
such as Purdue Cattle Supplement A 
(32% protein) the supplement should 
contain about 14% dehydrated alfalfa 
meal. Similar results to the above 
were obtained by Texas researchers 
(21). The inclusion of either 0, 1.0, 
2.0 or 3.0 lb. of dehydrated alfalfa 
meal in a growing ration of beef 
steers resulted in gains of 1.15, 1.27, 
1.31 and 1.35 Ib., respectively. The 
basal ration was: sorghum grain, 3.9 
Ib.; cottonseed oil meal, 2.0 Ib.; prai- 
rie hay, 5 to 8 lb., and minerals. Al- 
falfa was added at the expense of the 
prairie hay. 

That the response of cattle to al- 
falfa meal or dehydrated alfalfa meal 
varies with the quality and amount 
of roughage in the diet was shown 
by work at the Illinois and Oklahoma 
Experiment Stations. In the Illinois 
(23) study the addition of 2.0 Ib. of 
alfalfa hay or its equivalent as alfal- 
fa ash to a ration of oat silage and 
a calcium-phosphorus mineral mix- 
ture did not increase the digestibility 
of oat silage by 700 lb. beef steers. 
Okiahoma workers (20) conducted 
four feeding trials in which alfalfa 
hay was substituted for one-fourth 
and one-half the cottonseed oil meal, 
and dehydrated alfalfa meal pellets 
for one-fourth, one-half and all of 
the cottonseed oil meal on an equal 
protein basis in fattening rations for 
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steer calves containing milo and sor- 
ghum grain. In two of the trials in 
which the silage was low in carotene 
alfalfs improved performance. In two 
others where silage was high in caro- 
tene no benefit from alfalfa was not- 
ed. The authors stated that “no evi- 
dence of an unknown growth factor 


effect was noted.” 
In a recent digestion trial with 
sheep (10) pelleting or regrinding 


the pellets had not apparent effect 
on the digestibility of dry matter, fi- 
ber, protein, nitrogen free extract or 
gross energy. However, there was a 
highly significant increase in digesti- 
bility of the ether extract, fraction. 
This data will be especially important 
if field pelleting becomes a practical 
reality on many farms. 


Hormones in Alfalfa 


Several recent reports indicate that 
natural estrogens in alfalfa may be 
responsible for much of the “unknown 
growth factor” response reported by 
earlier workers. Colorado workers 
(22) fed green or cured alfalfa with 
or without 10 mg. stilbestrol plus a 
grain-soybean oil meal concentrate. 
Table 4 shows the rate of gain data 
from this experiment. The control 
cattle fed the green alfalfa gained 
faster than the controls fed cured al- 
falfa. When 10 mg. of stilbestrol was 
fed daily, steer gains were improved 
considerably and heifer gains only 
slightly. Also, stilbestrol feeding com- 
pletely eliminated the difference in 
response due to curing the alfalfa 
The estrogenic activity of the alfalfa 
fed was not reported. 

Matsushima and co-workers (12, 
13, 14) have reported a series of stud- 


ies on the feeding of dehydrated al- 
falfa with and without stilbestrol to 
fattening cattle. Even though their 


| data varied considerably between ex- 


periments, it is indicated that the 
improvement in rate of gain was re- 
duced as the amount of dehydrated 
alfalfa meal in the ration was _in- 
creased up to 4.9 Ib. daily per steer. 
Apparently the estrogenic activity of 
the alfalfa varied from year to year. 

Since the report by Australian 
workers of the high estrogen content 
of subterranean clover, researchers in 
the U.S. have made similar assays 
of many of our common forages be- 
fore and after harvest. Stob and co- 
workers (24) tested the estrogenic 
activity in 56 strains of alfalfa. Even 
though all strains showed activity the 
variation between strains was great. 
The increase in uterine weight of 
mice ranged from 1.60 to 82.96 mg. 
This indicates that the one strain 
contained over 50 times the estro- 
genic activity of the other. Perhaps 
in the not too distant future strains 
of alfalfa which consistently contain 
high estrogenic activity will be avail- 
able to the farmer. 


Summary 

Alfalfa is the unquestioned stand- 
ard of comparison of forage crops for 
beef cattle feeding in the US. It is 
a versatile crop which can be used 
to an economical advantage in almost 
all types of rations for ruminants. 
Nutritionally it is a balanced pack- 
age of almost all nutrients known to 
be required by beef cattle. As a pas- 
ture crop or when harvested to pre- 
serve its natural quality, alfalfa is 
relished by all types of beef cattle. 


Dehydrated ALFALFA MEAL 


From the Fertile Red River Valley of Minnesota 
Write - Phone - Wire 


RED RIVER ALFALFA CO. 
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Hi 


Crookston, Minn. 


In view of the recent re-evaluation 
of dehydrated alfalfa meal in swine 
and poultry rations it appears worth- 
while to make a similar re-evaluation 
with beef cattle. Extra effort should 
be made to more clearly define the 
factor or factors in high quality al- 
falfa which are responsible for the 
so called “unknown growth factor re- 
sponse” reported by several research- 
ers. 
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BEERMANN BROS. DEHY 


PAST-UR-LIK 


DEHYDRATED ALFALFA PELLETS 
Meal—Bulk or Sacked 


MEL GORDON WALT 


oath of office Jan. 3, 
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DAKOTA CITY, NEBRASKA 


The Capito! shaped cake was part of the Ralph F. Beermann Appreciation Day, Dec. 
11, 1960. The event was held in appreciation of Ralph's election to the United States Con- 
gress as Representative of the Third Congressional District of Nebraska. 
His office address is: 


Through re-alignment of duties and responsibilities, the Beermann Bros. wil! continue to 
serve you in their usual courteous and forthright manner. 


FOR QUALITY — PLUS SERVICE CALL 


BEERMANN BROS. DEHY 


RALPH DICK LOWELL 


Ralph took the 
Office 134, House Office Building, 


PHONE: 7-3422 


oil meal. The rations were approxi- 
mately equal in percent crude pro- 
tein, minerals and B-vitamins. Gilts 
were put on experiment weighing 
100-130 lb. and were bred at the sec- 
ond estrus and slaughtered 25 days 
later to determine number of eggs 
shed and number of embryos. The re- 
sults in Table 2 indicate a similar 
number of eggs shed on both rations. 
However, the gilts on the 52% alfalfa 
meal ration attained first heat 29 
days later than the high energy gilts 
probably as a result of the reduced 
rate of gain. 


Ovulation Rate 


An ovulation rate in the limited 
energy group equivalent or slightly 
higher at the second estrus compared 
to the high energy ration is inter- 
esting in view of the other studies 
showing an inhibition of eggs shed 
on limited energy as shown in Table 
1. The increase of 1.4 embryos at 25 
days over the high energy group is 
encouraging and indicates an advan- 
tage in prenatal survival. If this ad- 
vantage was maintained up to far- 


rowing time it could be a definite 
economic advantage. 

Recent work at the South Dakota 
station indicates a definite advantage 
in the litter size and conception rate 
of alfalfa meal in the ration in gilts 
raised in dry lot, Table 3. 

There appears to be definite advan- 
tage in alfalfa meal on reproductive 
capacity of breeding females in dry 
lot. The advantage appears to be in 
increased conception rate and in re- 
ducing the early prenatal death loss 
but more work should be done by the 
nutritionist and physiologist to de- 
termine its specific mode of action. 
It is felt that alfalfa meal may be 
able to substitute for pasture where 
rations are properly fortified for the 
breeding females. Additional work is 
suggested to determine the optional 
and economical amounts of alfalfa 
that should be fed under various con- 
ditions to the breeding herd. 
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TABLE 2. Effect of Energy Level on Reproductive Performance of Gilts to 


Daily gain Age at —No. eggs at—— No. embryos 
Ration to Ist heat Ist heat Ist heat 2nd heat at 25 days 
(Ib.) (days) 
High energy 
(10% alfalfa) 1.44 227 11.3 13.5 9.1 
Limited energy 
(52% alfalfa) 0.93 256 11.4 14.1 10.5 


TABLE 3. Effect of Level of Alfalfa Meal on Conception and Litter Size in Gilts 
Raised on Concrete at South Dakota 


% Alfalfa No. gilts Average No. Average No. pigs 

in ration No. gilts bred farrowing live pigs born weaned (42 days) 
0 li 7 7.7 6.7 
2.5 i 7 7.0 6.0 
5.0 7.8 6.0 
10.0 10 9.6 7.5 
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MILLIONS OF CUSTOMERS bee 
READ AND HEAR ABOUT ; 
CYANAMID COORDINATED 
FEED-HEALTH PROGRAM! 


Your customers learn how to profit through better 
animal and poultry health from (1) a 12-page advertisement 
in February Farm Journal; (2) a 3-page gate-fold 
in February Progressive Farmer; (3) advertisements in 
many other national, sectional and state farm papers; 
and (4) leading farm directors on 40 radio stations. 


Cover of 12-page advertisement in the national edition 
of February Farm Journal which more than 3,000,000 
farm families will see and read, Reprints of this adver- 
tisement are available for distribution to your custom- 
ers. Other features of the Cyanamid promotion on the 
Coordinated Feed-Health Program are shown inside... 
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HOW COORDINATED 
FEED-HEALTH PROGRAMS 
CAN HELP BUILD 
FEED SALES VOLUME 


Farmers get better results through coordinated use of 
formula feeds containing Aureomycin, and proper medications. 
This leads to stronger customer loyalty and satisfaction. 


Shown below is a 3-page, gate-fold advertisement on 
the Coordinated Feed-Health Program which appears 
in all editions of February PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Hew to assure maximum dairy production. A coordinated program 
with AUREOMYCIN® in formula feeds and Cyanamid vaccines and medi- 
cations — helps provide better health for calves and cows. Diseases such 
as scours, respiratory infections, leptospiresis, foot rot and mastitis 
are controlled. Calves develop soundly — cows maintain the health 
needed for maximum production 


As | 


Hew te overcome biggest risk in hog raising. That's disease. You 
keep it out of sows, baby pigs, growing and fattening hogs with 
AUREOMYCIN in formula feeds and Cyanamid vaccines and medications 
Sows stay healthy, raise more pigs. You prevent scours, anemia, hog 
cholera and erysipelas— maintain weight gains in the presence of atro- 
phic rhinitis— produce more pork. 
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seginning in February, leading 
farm publications and radio sta- 
tions throughout the country will 
launch the story of Cyanamid’s Co- 
ordinated Feed-Health Program. 

Your customers—poultry grow- 
ers, hog producers, dairymen, cat- 
tle and sheep raisers and feeders — 
will see and hear about the new, 
step-by-step programs that deliver 
a powerful, double-punch attack on 
costly diseases. 

They will read about these feed- 
health programs in special, 4-color 
advertisements in February Farm 
Journal and Progressive Farmer— 
and in other national publications 
addressed to specific livestock and 
poultry producers. They will con- 
tinue to read about the feed-health 
programs in national, sectional and 
state farm papers month after 
month. 

They will hear about the feed- 
health programs, beginning in Feb- 


ruary and continuing throughout 
the year, on 40 radio stations — as 
described by well-known radio farm 
directors. 

What is Cyanamid’s Coordinated 
Feed-Health Program? 
Briefly, the Cyanamid Coordinated 
Feed-Health Program is a systema- 
tic and organized attack on the dis- 
ease problems that plague livestock 

and poultry producers. 

Carefully developed recommen- 
dations for the coordinated use of 
formula feeds containing AUREO- 
MYCIN®, and scheduled use of pre- 
ventive vaccines and medications, 
work for top health and profits from 
start to market — and through the 
entire productive lifetime of live- 
stock or poultry. 

What are the advantages to 
feed manufacturers and dealers? 
Farmers who utilize the Coordi- 
nated Feed-Health Programs to 
achieve a higher level of health and 


production in herds and flocks auto- 
matically become better feed cus- 
tomers, using more, feeds, more 
effectively. 

In addition, these programs help 
establish a stronger relationship 
between producers and feed dealers 
— open up a new source of sales and 
profits for both manufacturers and 
feed de alers. 

If you have not already con- 
sulted your Cyanamid representa- 
tive about the Coordinated Feed- 
Health Program, do so now. Or 
write to: American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, Agricultural Division, New 
York N. Y. ®AUREOMYCIN 
is American Cyanamid Company’s 


20, 
trademark for chlortetracycline. 


The label 


products 


instructions on Cyanamid 
and on products containing 
result of 


Cyanamid gredients, are the 


years of research and have been accepted 
by Federal and/or State Governments. 
Alu ays read the labels and care fully fol- 
low their directions for use. 


NEW APPROACH TO 
HIGHER INCOME- 


Hew te turn more rep inte profitable producers. Start 
your chicks on AUREOMYCIN Soluble in drinking water and on po 
tentiated AUREOMYCIN in a starter feed. This will prevent CRD, 
synovitis, blue comb and coccidiosis. Use Cyanamid vaccines as recom- 
mended to prevent Newcastle disease, infectious bronchitis and laryn- 
gotracheitis. House more vigorous pullets 


Egg production up 18%. Beef num- 
bers up 21%. Sheep and lamb num- 
bers up 14%. Hogs up 28%. Broilers 
up 85%. 

That's the story of the tremen- 
dous gains made in the past five 
years alone, in the states served by 
this magazine. 

This expanding growth places 
more urgent demands on everyone 
engaged in livestock and poultry 
production. It requires more effi- 
cient management day-in and day- 
out to eliminate all unnecessary 
risks. 

Biggest of these risks is disease. 
It can hit hard at any stage of pro- 
duction, smash profits. 

How can you organize to fight 
disease and lick it? Do this: follow 
the Cyanamid Feed-Health Pro- 
gram that applies to your operation 
and you deliver a double knock-out 
punch against disease. 


How te produce more beef at less cost. AUREOMYCIN in range 
cubes, creep feeds, feedlot rations and stress feeds helps prevent scours, 
respiratory infections, foot rot, liver abscesses and anaplasmosis. 
Cyanamid vaccines prevent leptospirosis, shipping fever, blackleg, 
malignant edema, hem-sep and anthrax. This program gives you better 
returns at every stage. 


You have read the highlights of the 
Cyanamid Coordinated Feed-Health 
Programs on these pages. You have seen 
how they can make more money for you 
Now act today to get the full details 
Ask your feed man for the free, special, 
step-by-step folder that fits your operation, 
or write direct to Cyanamid 


COORDINATED 


FEED-HEALTH PROGRAMS 


Systematic feeding of Aureomycin in formula feeds 
and use of Cyanamid vaccines and 
medications help Southern farmers knock out 
livestock and poultry diseases, make more money 


There's a program especially 
designed for dairymen, hog produc- 
ers, poultrymeén, turkey growers, 
beef and sheep raisers. Each pro- 
gram is a carefully coordinated and 
scheduled step-by-step plan show- 
ing you how, by the use of proper 
feeds with AUREOMYCIN® at each 
stage of production together with 
the use of Cyanamid preventative 
vaccines and medications, you can 
control most of the diseases that 
are major economic problems. 

A recent test of a specific pro- 
gram developed by Cyanamid 
clearly indicated, by an unusually 
heavy response in the form of hun- 
dreds of enquiring letters, that 
farmers strongly feel the need for 
such coordinated programs and 
have great, active interest in them. 

Look at the illustrations of the 
eight Cyanamid Feed-Health Pro- 
grams shown on the opposite page. 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


Choose those that are of most inter- 
est to you. Ask your feed man for 
your free copies, or write direct. 
Don't gamble with diseases — help 
prevent them with a coordinated 
program before they start! Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company, Agricul- 
tural Division, New York 20, N. Y: 
“AUREOMYCIN is American Cyana- 
mid Company's trademark for 
chlortetracycline. 

The label instructions on Cyanamid 
products, and on products containing 
Cyanamid ingredients, are the result of 
years of research and have been accepted 
by Federal and/or State Governments. 


Always read the labels and carefully fol- 
low their directions for use. 


COORDINATED 


FEED-HEALTH 
PROGRAM 
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THESE COORDINATED 
FEED-HEALTH PROGRAM ADS 
WILL BE SELLING FOR YOU 

MONTH AFTER MONTH 


Shown below are reproductions of 
5 of the 8 Feed-Health Program ads 
scheduled for the coming months. 


HOW TO STEP-UP 
PROFITS FROM 
YOUR STOCKERS 

AND FEEDERS 


mpany Agnevi 
Americas 
many frademart 


HOW TO TURN 
MORE REPLACEMENTS 

INTO PROFITABLE 
EGG PRODUCERS vs 


De th rdinate proper feeding with 


wrdinated step-by-step program 
will help yous tt t 


HOW TO OVERCOME 
THE BIGGEST RISK 
TO YOUR HOG INCOME 


That Thos cord: mated, ferd-health program prevents 


HOW TO 
RAISE MORE 
QUALITY CALVES THAT 
BUYERS PREFER 


[rom canning loners on farm 


program’ Follow step by stepand gull ae 


Feed-H 


Hew te get more strong. calves 


Veceimate to prevent these cently 
we ma end sh a fe 


vaccinate calves with Parmar” 4 te month 
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American Agriculturist Egg Producer Michigan Farmer Rural New Yorker 
American Livestock Journal Everybody's Poultry Magazine Missouri Ruralist Record Stockman 
rizona Farmer-Ranchman Farm Journal Montana Farmer-Stockman Successful Farming 
Farm papers “ona ieicaldaaaies Farmer Stockman National Hog Farmer Sheep Breeder & Sheepman 
that Carry Broiler Industry Feedlot National Livestock Producer Sheep & Goat Raiser 
: Broiler Journal Hoard’s Dairyman National W Grower Southern Planter 
the Coordi nated California Farmer Idaho Farmer New Jersey Farm & Garden Turkey Producer 
California Livestock News Midwest Farm Unit Ohio Farmer Turkey World 
Feed-Health Cattle Guard (1) The Farmer The Poultrymar Washington Farmer 
Colorado Rancher & Farmer (2) Nebraska Farmer Poultry Tribune Weekly Star Farmer 
Program Corn Belt Farm Dailies (3) Prairie Farmer Pennsylvania Farmer Western Dairy Journal 
Dairy Breed Group (4) Wallace’s Farmer Progressive Farmer Western Livestock Journal 
Dairy Plant Fieldman (5) Wisconsin Agriculturist Rural Gra 


HIGH LIFETIME 
FEED-WEALTH HEALTH LEVEL 


ESSENTIAL FOR 
TOP PRODUCTION 
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COORDINATED 
FEED-HEALTH 
PROGRAM 


COORDINATED 
FEED HEALTH Trade and Consumer advertising soon 
will appear in livestock publications 
2 Better maintenance for wintering cotves and year stock thriving im spring amd summer 
on a coordinated program to systematize 


Professional Veterinary Jour- 
nals will carry this and similar 
ads on the Coordinated Feed- 
Health Programs throughout the 


year. 


disease prevention 


The role of the veterinarian as ar 


indispensable team member in such a 


program will be highlighted 


Livestock and Industry people will be 


told over and over that the veterinarian 


Market more quality cotves 


- is essential in any program aimed at 


better livestock health. You are the 
key man 


Veterinary Professional Service Department 
American Cyanamid Company 


New York 20, New York ee | 
VETERINARY 
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GREELEV@ 


© Denver 


These radio farm directors know 
what's going on in their areas. 
They know who’s raising what 
type of animal or bird — and un- 
der what conditions. 

They’ll pinpoint the Cyana- 
mid Coordinated Feed-Health 
Programs to suit the business 
your customers are in—talk about 
stresses, diseases and vaccination 
programs at the right times. 

They’ll be working for you 
week after week, season after 
season — helping you build sales. 


Alden Aaroe, WRVA 
Richmond, Virginia 

Bill Alford, WMT 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Wally Ausley, WPTF 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Ted Capener, KSL 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Grady Cole, WBT 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Dewey Compton, KTRH 
Houston, Texas 

Jack Crowner, WAVE 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Jack Dillard, KWKH 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
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CUSTOMERS HEAR 

40 RADIO FARM DIRECTORS 
TELL THE BENEFITS OF 

CYANAMID’S COORDINATED 

FEED-HEALTH PROGRAM 
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Deacon Doubleday, WSYR 
Syracuse, New York 
Wally Erickson, KFRE 
Fresno, California 

Hugh Ferguson, WCAU 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Jay Gould, WOWO 

Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Jack Gowing, KMA 
Shenandoah, Iowa 

Roy Gumtow, WKOW 
Madison, Wisconsin 
George Haefner, WHAM 
Rochester, New York 
Lyle Hansen, WNAX 
Yankton, South Dakota 
Clyde Keathley, WRFD 
Worthington, Ohio 
Larry Kirk, KFKA 
Greeley, Colorado 

Keith Kirkpatrick, WHO 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Jack Kreck, WDAF 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Wilbur Levering, WIBW 
Topeka, Kansas 

George Logan, WLW 
Mason, Ohio 

Ted Mangner, KMOX 

St. Louis, Missouri 


Bill Mason, WBBM 
Chicago, Illinois 


Andrew McCaskey, WSVA 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 
Nelson McIninch, KNX 
Los Angeles, California 
Carl Meyerdirk, KVOO 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Jack Morrow, WIBC 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Chuck Muller, KOA 
Denver, Colorado 

Arnold Peterson, WOW 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Russell Pierson, WKY 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Calvin Pigg, WBAP 

Ft. Worth, Texas 

Conway Robinson, WBAL 
Baltimore, Maryland 
George Roesner, KPRC 
Houston, Texas 

George Shannon, WWL 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Cotton John Smith, KGNC 
Amarillo, Texas 

Maynard Speece, WCCO 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Les Sturmer, WBAY 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 
Marvin Vines, KTHS 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Jim McDonald, WSM 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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ALL THESE SALES AIDS 
HELP YOU PROMOTE 
COORDINATED FEED-HEALTH 


PROGRAMS 


Materials shown on this page are for 


feed manufacturers and dealers. 


COORDINATION 


4 new way to 
better health and profits 
1961 


1962 
1963 


Brochure on Coordinated Feed-Health 
Program. Explains benefits to consum- 
ers, feed manufacturers and feed 
dealers. 


COORDINATED | 
FEED-HEALTH 
HOG PROGRAM ‘ 


i] COORDINATED 
WEALTH 
LAYER AND BREEDER PROGRAM 


COORDINATED 
FEED — HEALTH 
BROILER PROGRAM 


COORDINATED 
FEED 
SHEEP AND LAMB PROGRAM 


fFEED- HEALTH 
STOCKER AND FEEDER PROGRAM 


CYANAMID 
COORDINATED 
FEED-HEALTH 
PROGRAMS 


COORDINATED 
FEED WEALTH 


DAIRY - STOCKER 
° =" : AND FEEDER 
LAYER AND ° 


BREEDER BROILER 
SWINE _ SHEEP AND 
LAMB 
BEEF COW e 
AND CALF TURKEY 


TAKE THE PROGRAMS 
THAT FIT YOUR OPERATION 


Counter card program dispenser. 
Available on request. 


MIXING AND 

USE GUIDE 

tor. AUROFAC 
AUREOMYCIN 
mixtures in the 
manufacture of feeds 


Mixing and use guide for Aurofac. [n- 
cludes all species of livestock and poul- 
try on one master sheet. It lists dis- 
ease claims accepted by FDA together 
with required levels of AUROFAC to meet 


COORDINATED 
> } FEED- HEALTH 
DAIRY PROGRAM 


Feed mixing guides. One on each spe- 
cies. Tailored to fit feed-health pro- 
grams. Each shows levels of AUREO- 
MYCIN to be used for each type of feed 
and the recommended medication. 


claims. 
TH 
Cc 
FEED— WEALTH 


BEEF COW AND CALF PROGRAM 


Two new mailing pieces for the industry 
(1) Feed-Health Digest. Gives indus- 
try news, facts on feeding and on con- 
trol of diseases, answers to feeding 
problems. (2) Feed-Health Supple- 
ment. Gives up-to-the-minute merchan- 
dising hints. 


PLUG THOSE LEAKS | 


IN YOUR MILK TANK ~ 
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IMPRINT 


AND YOUR PROFITS 


\WITH THE MEW 


OW FOR STOCKERS & FEEDERS 


cr.) You don’t have to be a Ph.D , 


caver imm to raise hogs scientifically 


= It really costs you nothing 
=| to put your fleck on the 


IMPRINT 
DEALER IMPRIN 


DEALER IMPRINT 


| arv-ses 


Newspaper mats and radio announce- 
ments. These are examples of dealer 
mats already prepared and ready for 
your use in promoting feed-health pro- 
grams. Spot radio announcements are 
also available. 
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MORE SALES AIDS 
TO KEEP MORE CUSTOMERS 
COMING TO YOU 


Items shown on this page are for distribution 
by feed manufacturers and dealers to consumers. 


PROGRAMS 


Advertising reprints. Reprints of Cyanamid 4-color ads and special program ads 
are available for distribution to customers at feed stores or through mailings. 


8 specific feed-health programs. Spe- 
cial folders on dairy, hogs, broilers, 
layers and breeders, beef cow-calf, beef 
stocker and feeder, turkeys, sheep. 
Each describes a step-by-step feed- 
health program. 


<VANA™MID 


American Cyanamid Company 
Agricultural Division 
New York 20,N. Y. 


Hog and cattle books. “How to Produce Pork at Less Cost” and “How to Build 
Better Profits on Beef” are examples of the quantity of booklets and leaflets avail- 
able to feed manufacturers and dealers for the promotion of formula feed sales. 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 
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Marketing Dehydrated Alfalfa 
In a Dynamic World 


"There is no way of guaranteeing that every 
decision you make in the marketing of dehydrated 
alfalfa will be the right one. You can, however, 
improve by learning from the mistakes of others.” 


By Charles E. Reed 


Agricultural Economist 
Kansas State University 


To market, to market to sell some 
dehy, 

Home again, home again—a rich man 
am I. 


To market, to market to sell dehy | 


more, 


Home again, home again—now I am | 


poor. 


This little parody of the well known 
nursery rhyme attempts to point out 
that decisions in regard to the mar- 
keting of dehydrated alfalfa are just 


as likely to be wrong as they are to | 


be right. Studies in other industries 
indicate that marketing decisions are 
correct only a little better than half 
the time. A similar experience prob- 
ably occurs in the dehydrated alfalfa 
industry. 

Decisions relative to the marketing 
of dehydrated alfalfa rest, in the final 
analysis, upon human judgment. Be- 
cause people think differently the 
ideas they have in regard to the ways 
and means of marketing the product 


Charles E. Reed 


AUTHOR—Mr. Reed received his 
master of science degree from Kansas 
State University and has done addi- 
tional graduate study at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado. For a time he was 
dean of men and taught economics 
and business at Bethany College. He 
was employed by the Kansas Com- 
mission of Revenue and Taxation in 
a research capacity prior to joining 
the staff of the agricultural economics 
department, Kansas State University 


five years ago. 
Gat: 
5 twice every month (1) FEED 
‘ FLASHES & FORECASTS, a fact- 
-()~-packed summary of Feed Trade 
<2" News (2) SALES IDEAS, a gold- 
mine of selling helps (3) FEED 
MARKET REVIEW of USDA Mar- 
ket Reports. For Free Trial 
write to TOBIAS ENTERPRISES, 
326 N. Michigan Ave. , Chicago 


. FEED FLASHES 
FOR TWO MONTHS 
Know what's ahead in the fast 
changing Feed Industry. Get 


* PROFIT 


Hammer Mills 50 to 150 H.P. 


expect that some of these ways and 
means will be better than others. And 
to the extent that both the better and | 
will also differ. Normally we should 


(Turn to page 69) 


WHITE ROCKS 
FORGE 
STRONGER 
LINKS 
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CONSISTENT, HIGH PERFORMANCE FROM 
FLOCK AFTER FLOCK, YEAR AFTER YEAR 


We’re pleased to hear field servicemen tell us (as they often 
do) that they can always tell a Cobb flock because of the unusual 
uniformity and consistently high performance. Not only do birds 


in individual flocks have this “peas in a pod” look, but flock 
after flock performs in the same fast-growing, efficient fashion. 


Yes, you can set your “profit watch” by the famous Cobb 
White Rock performance. Flock after flock—year in and year 
out—Cobb birds have a way of producing excellent results in 
flocks, and in the parent breeder flocks. 


It’s this dependable, ever-improving per- 
formance that enables Cobb White Rocks 
to forge strong links in the profit chain... 
whether you are a grower, hatcheryman, 
processor, breeder flock operator—or a com- 
pletely integrated operation. 


ee eee 


Your Cobb representative has an exciting new ‘Profit 
Link" folder that documents this outstanding perform- 
ance. Write or telephone him today. If you prefer, 
write direct. 


Cobb’s Pedigreed Chicks, Inc. 


Concord, Mass. 


Main Office and Breeding Farms 
DISTRIBUTION CENTERS 

Gainesville, Ga. @ Siloam Springs, Ark. 

Petaluma and Riverside, Calif., Newberg, Ore. ] 
Holland 

@ Mexico 


Goshen, Ind . 
Bundesen Bros. ®@ 
Het Evropee Pluimveefokbedrijf ‘‘Hamersveld”’ 
Puerto Rico @ Colombia, South America 
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‘Twelve Month Summer’ Tells 
Story of Dehydrated Alfalfa 


The story of dehydrated alfalfa unfolds dramatically in a new color film, 
“Twelve Month Summer,” produced under sponsorship of the American De- 
hydrators Assn. 

The title sets the theme for the movie, which shows how dehy captures 
the nutrition provided by alfalfa as it grows in summer and makes it available 
all 12 months of the year. 

Photographed in many parts of the country this past summer, the film 
traces the history of alfalfa from ancient Arabia to modern feedlot. 

It shows the latest techniques of alfalfa harvesting and drying, new lab- 
oratory and experiment station findings and methods used by successful feed- 
ers to raise healthier stock on lower feed costs, the association reports. 


Comments with the pictures below are quoted from the sound track of 3 
FILMING A SCENE—Shown here is the filming of a scene from the new 
American Dehydrators Assn. film “Twelve Month Summer.” In this sequence 


a feedlot operator discusses the benefits gained by adding dehy to feed. 


“The values are there . . . because the alfalfa was harvested at the very early “... rushed to the dehydrater, before time can take its toll of any of the 
bloom stage, when vitamin and protein amounts were highest. . . .” precious nutrients . . . swirled through intense heat that takes out nothing 
but the moisture. . . .” 


“Then reduced to a meal... and quickly compacted so that there is more “In the control laboratory, each lot of pellets is tested for protein and caro- 
nourishment in a more convenient form . . . free-flowing, dustless, and easy tene content . .. these constant laboratory checks insure quality values in 
to handle.” feeds.” 


“Already the ‘best fodder,’ alfalfa continues to get better as a result of re- “Increased demands... for milk, beef, pork, eggs, poultry . . . will be met, 


search into better plant varieties, improved field care and more efficient pres- at less cost, with the help of the 12 months of summer condensed into de- 
ervation of nutrients.” hydrated alfalfa. .. .” 
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the inferior alternatives are pursued, 
decisions will be right or wrong. 
There is no way of guaranteeing 
that every decision you make in the 
marketing of dehydrated alfalfa will 
be the right one. You can, however, 
improve your average by learning 
from the mistakes of others. One au- 
thority on the subject has indicated 
that 13 marketing errors are more 
common than others.* These derive 
from weaknesses in the marketing 
program which can be strengthened 
by positive actions. They are applied 
here to the marketing of dehydrated 
alfalfa but stated in positive terms. 


1, Maintain a modern product— 
Gasoline has improved over the years 
to meet the new demands created by 
modern high-powered automobiles. 
Has dehydrated alfalfa similarly im- 
proved to meet the new demands 
created by modern, high-powered feed 
rations? There are potential users 
who are prejudiced against the use 
of today’s standard dehydrated al- 
falfa in high energy formulas. Some 
of these prejudices could be removed 
by up-grading the product. 

In the future, the marketing of 
dehydrated alfalfa will almost cer- 
tainly encounter situations in which 
buyers will be guided with much pre- 
cision in regard to price and quality 
of the goods they purchase. More 
widespread use of linear program- 
ming in the formulation of feeds prac- 
tically guarantees this to be so 
Linear programming not only assures 
the feed manufacturer a_ least-cost 
combination of ingredients—it ac- 
curately measures for him how much 
of each ingredient he needs to obtain 
the nutritional level required in his 
formula. In addition, the method tells 
him exactly the upper limit of usage 
of any ingredient which carries with 
it certain constituents he wants to 
hold to a minimum in his product. 
Thus dehydrated alfalfa not only will 
be purchased on the basis of its price 
and contribution of nutrients as these 
compare with other potential in- 
gredients, but also on the basis of its 
content of undesirable components 
such as fiber. 


2. Establish sound business policies 
directly related to long range objec- 
tives—Every firm should have an es- 
tablished business policy. When you 
have determined in what direction 
you want to go—what kind of cus- 
tomers you want to reach and what 
type of goods and services you want 
to offer, you are establishing busi- 
ness policy. 

Although business policy must be 
consistent, it must also be flexible 
enough to meet the changes always 
forthcoming in a dynamic world 
Chart a good course and hold to it, 
but remember that on the best of 
routes there may be occasional de- 
tours. The set of rules and principles 
which constitute your business policy 
will help prevent your galloping off 
in all directions at one time. 

In establishing both business policy 
and long range goals, it might be 
well to ponder why you are in busi- 
ness. You might think that your pri- 
mary purpose is to make profits for 
yourself or to produce dehydrated 
alfalfa. If this is your thinking, your 
aim is too low and too dangerous to 
yourself. On the other side of the 
market are individuals who have cer- 
tain needs and wants. You do not 
make dehydrated alfalfa if those 
needs and wants do not include it. 
And if the needs and wants are not 
sufficiently backed by money—you 
don’t make a profit. 

A need may exist of which the 
potential buyer is not aware, or he 
may be cognizant of the need, but 
may not know your product can fill 
it. It is a part of your promotional 
activity to inform him. Again, if 
needs change, you may have to 
change your product in order to keep 
pace. Anything short of considering 


“The Golden Age 
Business Bulletin, 


*Nielsen, Arthur C., Jr., 
Marketing,’ Arizona 
V. VIL, No. 4, April, 1960. 


your firm as a need- and want-satisfy- | 
ing organization is too short-sighted 
to survive in a changing, dynamic | 
world. 

3. Test new ideas—New ideas are 
fine—they promote progress. But not 
all new ideas (even some good ones) 
are acceptable to buyers. Whenever 
possible, new ideas involving the mar- 
keting of a product should be tested 
among a few buyers before they are 
adopted full-bloom as a part of the 
marketing program. 


4. Differentiate between short-term 
tactics and long-range strategy— 
Long range strategy—the basic plans 
and technique for attaining long term 
objectives—should be held to as con- 
sistently as possible. Occasionally it 
may be expedient to deviate from 
that strategy to obtain an advantage 
for example, a sale below cost to win 
a new customer. Make certain that 
your short term tactic falls within 
the bounds of good business ethics or 
does not otherwise endanger your 


strategy. Follow a good set of ethical | 1090 Tenth Avenue S. E. 


UA “FEED MILL 
EQUIPMENT 


Recirculating 


Collectors 

JACOBSON 
Heavy Duty Inclined 
Heavy Duty Truck Hoists Drag Feeders HAMMERMILLS 

AJACS 
Quick Screen Change 
4 ECONOMY Alnico Vertical A UNIVERSAL : 
JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS, INC. AJACS-O-MATIC 
Nearly a Half Century of Service to the Feed Industry Remote Screen Change : 


Dept. M Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Got nothing to crow about? Put pep in 
your feed with Ray Ewing’s perform- 
ance-proved vitamins and supplements. 
They’re field-tested to solve local condi- 
tions and problems. Results give feeders, 


you can always rely on Ray Ewing 
THE RAY EWING COMPANY 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA * FORT WORTH, TEXAS * AMES, IOWA « LANCASTER, PENN. 


Someone's not using Ray Ewing... 


breeders and growers plenty to crow 
about. See your local Ray Ewing repre- 
sentative. As with all Ray Ewing pro- 
ducts “Quality Goes In Before The 
Name Goes on.” That’s why 
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principles and your plan of action 
will be simplified. 

5. Estimate your market potential 
accurately—A too high estimate of 
your market potential may leave you 
with an unwanted carryover. And, if 
you make your estimate too low, 
competitors may take sales you 


FORTIFIED 


mi 


WITH MINIMUM 25% FISH GLANDULAR AND LIVER HYDROLYSATE ADDED | should have had. Of the two, it would 
appear that a rather strong estimate 

he the Plus Factors is preferable. You can sell your 

| carryover some time later. In addi- 

GUARANTEED YEARLY SUPPLY—AS NEEDED | tion, if it appears that you will not 
—______ achieve the volume of sales indicated 


by your estimate, you can redouble 
g: R. Ss. w ILSON C Oo. your efforts. But when you lose sales 
é 1206 MAPLE AVE.¢ LOS ANGELES (5, CALIF. to competitors, these are opportuni- 
ties which are gone forever. 

One thing that complicates the 
business of making market estimates 
in alfalfa dehydrating is that the in- 
dividual producer cannot predict with 
perfect confidence what his season's 
volume of production will be. But it 
would appear that every effort to do 
so should be made. And again, where 
the individual has a range of choices, 
he should make his prediction some- 


‘IN RETURNABLE 
BAG PROGRAMS 


wit Re» THE DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP CO. 


322 S. PATTERSON BOULEVARD., DAYTON 2, OHIO BA 2-7877 


To Perfectly Cool and Dry Pellets with 
a Minimum of Fines 


| HORIZONTAL, | PELLET COOLERS 


HERE 1S WHY... The Wenger ROLLER CHAIN MODEL PELLET COOLER/DRIER 
has no equal in the field of cooling and drying pellets. 


@ Plenum chamber with adjustable louvers runs full length of each stage 
of cooler. This permits positive equalization of air movement through every 
square foot of belt area, and is not possible with any other cooler. Minimizes 


@ Roller chain belt area required to do perfect cooling and drying job. 


model (illustrated here) has 34” 


transverse steel rods, is equipped @ Horizontal construction means all pellets get easy handling within cooler 
with rollers, supported on angle iron unit. They are properly dried. This means great reduction in fines. Variable 
rails, linked together on 4” centers speed drive permits adjustment of depth of bed to optimum for various 
with steel plates, chain driven over sizes of pellets to be cooled. Cooling poultry pellets is relatively simple, 


equipped and requires only a shallow bed of pellets. Cooling larger pellets, however, 
requires greater retention time in air stream since bound moisture is difficult 
to remove from the heart of a large pellet or range cube. This variable bed 
possible only in horizonal coolers. 


a serrated head puliey, 

with special fines pickup on foot 

pulley, woven wire mesh screen with 

welded selvedge, belt take-up, fines 

collection system and oscillating pel- @ Wenger two stage horizontals (illustrated above) have plenum chamber 

let spreader. and divider between lower and upper stages. This means that the driest air 
available is used to cool and dry pellets on both passes of coolers. 


You'll Never be Satisfied 
With Anything Less. 
Write today for illustrated book- 


SINGLE STAGE 
Available in single stage (only 41” height 


oy hour makes it ideal for suspension from ceiling be- 
Pe i neath pellet mill to eliminate that old headache of hot legs), or in two stage 
a | superposed coolers (at top) which discharge pellets immediately beneath 


pellet inlet. Both built in 10’, 12’, 14’, 18’, 24’, 30’, 40’, 50’ lengths. 


nger Manufacturing 


SABETHA, KANSAS PHONE AVenuve 4-2133 


Standard of the Industry for Liquid Feed 
Mixing, Pelleting and Cooling Equipmen 


what on the strong side, for if his 
production schedule appears to be 
running behind he would probably be 
inclined to increase his efforts in find- 
ing additional sources of alfalfa or 
whatever else might be necessary. 
Like a “quota” system, he would be 
provided with an extra incentive to 
reach a goal. 

6. Gauge the trend of the market— 
Is demand increasing or decreasing? 
If the former, then it may be neces- 
sary to produce more in order to re- 
tain your market share. If it is de- 
creasing, it may be necessary to re- 
double selling efforts. Not only the 
general trend, but specific elements 
within the trend must be noted. Who 
is increasing purchases of dehydrated 
alfalfa and for what purpose? Which 
buyers are slackening their purchases 
and why? To what extent must the 
product itself be altered to fit the 
needs of those with increasing de- 
mands, or to reverse the trend of 
those who are reducing their pur- 
chases? Here it is important to con- 
sider a distinction between market- 
ing and selling. Marketing is custom- 
er-oriented. It seeks to determine 
the needs and wants of the customer 
and then to attempt to satisfy them. 
Selling (or salesmanship) is prod- 
uct-oriented. It attempts to convince 
the buyer that he needs the product 
you offer. 

7. Appreciate regional differences 
in the market—There is some inter- 
action among all markets—none are 
completely isolated. The area you 
serve may suffer from a depressed 
demand for your product coincidental 
with booming production. Is there an 
area you do not ordinarily serve in 
which the reverse is true? If so, you 
may be able to satisfy a need there 
with benefit to both yourself and your 
new customers. Are conditions chang- 
ing around the periphery of your own 
market limits which will bring about 
customer wants that you are in a 
position to satisfy? 

8. Recognize seasonal differences in 
buyer demands—Proper timing is an 
important element in most marketing 
activities. Buyer demand very often 
varies according to season. In the 
manufacturing of feeds, some types 
of feed are in greater production at 
certain times of the year than at 
others. This could affect the amount 
of dehyrated alfalfa demanded during 
various parts of the season. Among 
livestock feeders, the need for de- 
hydrated alfalfa is likely to be heavy 
when plans are made to winter the 
animals. 

9. Tailor the advertising budget to 
the job to be done—Determining the 
correct amount to spend for advertis- 
ing is important. In a small business 
it is especially important that limited 
funds be used to the best possible 
advantage. Most dehydraters ap- 
parently spend little or nothing for 
advertising. But good advertising can 
be a powerful force even for small 
firms. 

As a percentage of net sales, the 
amount spent for advertising varies 
from one industry to another. It is 
difficult to say what would be proper 
in the dehydrating industry and prob- 
ably this is best determined by ex- 
perience and results. 

Some things to remember in your 
advertising program are: (1) Re- 
member the importance of details in 
your advertisements. (2) Aim your 

(Turn to MARKETING, page 73) 
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A Superior Dry Vitamin A Feed Supplement 
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PROVEN STABILITY: Dawe’s FIXTAY retains a high degree of potency over 
extended periods under normal and elevated temperature and humidity conditions. 
Even in high mineral mixtures, containing as much as 40% trace minerals, Dawe’s 
FIXTAY maintained this remarkable stability: 


MIXTURE No. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 | No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 
Percent of Vitamin A | 
remaining after 3 months 98.6 97.8 95.4 | 98.6 95.6 95.4 


COMPLETE AVAILABILITY: Biological tests prove Dawe’s FIXTAY is 


fully available to the animal for early absorption in the digestive tract. 


UNIFORM DISPERSION: Dawe’s FIXTAY is of a particle size and shape 


which readily disperses and remains uniformly distributed. 


Dawe’s FIXTAY is available in all practical potencies. Write for samples and 
quotations on the potency of your choice. 


World's Oldest and 
Largest Specialists in Vitamin 


Products for Feeds 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 


BELGIUM—1!13 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp ITALY—Via G. Negri, 4 Milan 


MEXICO—Apartado Postal 30209, Mexico 7, D.F. 


VENEZUELA—Apartado 3059, Caracas 


Plants and warehouses strategically located 
throughout the United States to serve 
you without delay. 


DAWE'S 
LABORATORIES, INC. 
4800 South Richmond Street 
Chicago 32, Illinois 
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What's Likely to Happen 
to Wheat During 19617 


Our wheat program for the 1961 
crop is settled. Wheat acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas are in 
effect. Support rates averaging about 
the same as 1960 have been an- 
nounced. It isn’t likely this will be 
changed unless parity prices advance 
by next July. 

Prices can be expected to run 20¢ 
bu. below support rates next harvest 
with normal harvest weather. Many 
adjustments in the wheat economy 
are yet to come and the surplus will 
bother us for some time. 

Watch for more discussion of wheat 
legislation in Congress in early 1961. 
Wheat is to be the subject of many 
debates on the question of govern- 
ment in agriculture. Surpluses will 
dominate the discussion. 

Meanwhile, wheat fields in Kansas 


have a good supply of soil moisture. 
This almost always guarantees a 
good crop. The crop in other winter- 
wheat states is reported in good con- 
dition. 

Wheat Exports 

Wheat exports are expected to in- 
crease in 1960-61 to a total of about 
550 million bushels. We exported 512 
million in 1959-60. The importance 
of the foreign market may easily be 
overlooked. About 2 out of every 5 
bu. grown are exported. 

Today’s export market should at- 
tract increasing attention from the 
entire grain trade. Basically the 
grain marketing system in the US. 
was developed to supply domestic 
flour mills. The system is in proc- 
ess of adapting to changes needed 
to supply foreign markets with the 
kind and quality of wheat needed. 


Prices Low in July 
Wheat prices slump more often 


Changes in Kanses Farm Price of Wheat 


1910-58 
46% Ah 23% 40% 46% 
ur up up up 
13% 4 
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than not during July when harvest 
is in full swing. This is shown in 
the accompanying chart where prices 
for every other month are compared 
with those in January. 

The first bar of the chart tells 
you that in 46% of the years since 
1910 wheat prices went up from Jan- 
uary to March. In 13% they stayed 
the same. March was lower than 
January—42% of the years. Other 
bars are read in the same manner. 
Prices went down from January to 
July in three out of four years dur- 
ing the period. 

Of course, past patterns are not 
always followed during a given mar- 
ket year. This is why it is important 
to keep an eye on the current market. 
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Named Secretary 


TOLEDO, OHIO— Ralph Rowley 
has been elected secretary and a di- 
rector of the A. B. Caple Co., alfalfa 
firm in Toledo, according to an- 
nouncement by John A. Caple, com- 
pany president. 


Miles Offers New 
Lactic Acid Solution 


ELKHART, IND.—Miles Chemical 
Co. announces that it is now offering 
in pilot-size lots a lactic acid solu- 
tion in which the dextrorotatory iso- 
mer predominates. 

The company says that one of the 
applications of the solutions could be 
in improving protein utilization in 
feeds, egg production and chick 
growth. 

Heretofore, the firm said, com- 
mercial quantities of lactic acid have 
been the optically inactive racemic 
mixture or isomers. The new product 
contains not less than 82% of the 
dextrorotatory isomer. 

The announcement said, “The pre- 
ponderance of the dextrorotatory iso- 
mer (that form commonly occurring 
in man and animals) is expected to 
give special value in food and feed 
products where it may replace the 
racemic mixture now used.” 


FEED MAN INJURED 

HAMMOND, IND.—Fred M. Beck- 
er, purchasing department, Farm Bu- 
reau Milling Co., is convalescing from 
injuries suffered in an automobile 
accident in Chicago while returning 
home from the Jan. 20 meeting of 
the Chicago Feed Club. He was hos- 
pitalized with cuts and a slight skull 
fracture, but is now at his home at 
Dyer, Ind. James Fox, assistant to 
Mr. Becker, who was in the car with 
Mr. Becker, suffered five fractured 
ribs and other bruises. He has re- 
turned to work. 


~Berore You Buy A Mosne Mit. 
See us for details and ponparative or 


data on all make 
New leasing plan 


Call collect AM 6.6333 ~ Des Moines, 


MELO 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


4487 Delaware Ave., Des Moines 13, lowa 


Serving the Great South 


our Memphis stocks is 


foe N. Pless Co. 


219 Adams - P.O. Box 2654 
MEMPHIS 2, TENN. 
Phone JA 6441! 


Prompt Service with Famous Feed 
Materials from Memphis Stocks 


Fast delivery of Neading vitamins, antibiotics, growth factors and other feed 
materials from only part of the way we can serve you 
. let us help with your formulations, registrations and other problems. 


For Prompt Service—Order from Either Office 


Pless and Stringer 


Orive 
BIRMINGHAM 15, ALA. 
Phone VE 3-9709 


meal! Item: Sunflower Brand starts with 
ithe grown. Item: we 


Phone Dickens 2-7270 
dependable on-time delivery from our mill to yours. — 
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(Continued from page 70) 


shots. (3) Make your product right 
before you advertise it. 

10. Recognize defeat — Temporary 
set-backs may be encountered in any 
business and when adversity does 
come it should be gauged as to its 
possible duration. When, however, it 
becomes clear that adverse conditions 
are likely to be more than temporary, 
then it may be prudent to look at 
your operations objectively, get all 
the information possible and act up- 
on what you see. A particular loca- 
tion (either market wise or produc- 
tion wise) may not prove out as well 
as it originally gave promise to do 
it may be better to recognize the 
situation and bail-out while you have 
something to salvage. 

11. Try new ideas even when sales 
are booming—It is dangerous to let 
your product rest upon its laurels 
your competitors may be improving 
their product and services. If you 
don’t stay in the vanguard of those 
who are alert to customer needs, you 
may find that your offering—now 
so readily accepted—suddenly loses 
its appeal among buyers. Your serv- 
ices and your product may be popu- 
lar now, but that condition is not 
guaranteed for all time 


12. Integrate your marketing ac- 
tivities into the over-all operations— 
How embarrassing it would be for 
the crew of a fire truck to arrive at 
the scene of a raging conflagration 
without a hose. In some respects, im- 
properly integrated activities of a 
business firm can result in a some- 
what similar embarrassment, for ex- 
ample, to make market commitments 
which can not be accommodated by 
the production end of the business 
Also, when marketing is pursued un- 
der a philosophy of sales at any price 

influenced perhaps by inadequate 
cost information—the burden placed 
upon future transactions to over- 
come losses may be rather heavy. 

13. Get an honest view of your 
competitor's product compared with 
your own—Every crow thinks her 
offspring is the blackest—and some 
alfalfa dehydrators are similarly pre- 
judiced in favor of their own product 
Get all the facts you can about your 
competitor’s product and about your 
own before you make a judgment. 

To summarize, let us versify the 
points we have covered and hope that 
the bit of doggerel doesn’t outrage 
the sensitivities of serious devotees 
of poetry. 


If you want to sell your dehy, keep 
it modern, 

Closely estimate potential markets, 
friend; 

Know how buyers change demand to 
fit the season, 

Learn to recognize and gauge the 
market’s trend. 


Give a thought to market tendencies 
by region, 

Long term strategy, short run tactics 
don’t confuse, 


Grain Men 
Prefer 


ARID-AIRE 


GRAIN DRYERS 


“I would like to say that our ARID- 
AIRE grain dryer has given us complete 
satisfaction, and that is the reason why 
we have bought the second and now 
have the third on conditional order.” 


E. L. RickeL, President 
Rickel, Inc. 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Repeat sales prove ARID-AIRE owners are 
well isfied wi i and 
dependability. 

Write for details of Trial Plan and free folder 


DAYCOM, INC. 


Dept. A 810 Third Ave. N.E., Mpls. 13, Minn. 


oP" 


Never let your product rest upon its 
laurels— 
Innovate, but test before you use 


Integrate all phases of your business, 

View objectively your product and 
compare, 

Never underrate the goods of rival 
vendors 

For the buyer’s dollar makes no error 
there. 

Stick to policies set up in long range 
planning, 

Tailor advertising by its task and 
cost; 

"Though it’s a virtue to pursue until 
you triumph 

It is wisdom to admit it when you've 
lost. 


Making, storing, selling dehy calls 
for thinking 

"Though some survivors in the field 
have just half tried 

You can bet your bottom cent that 
in the future 

Staying in the race won't be “all cut 
and dried.” 
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MILL BUILDERS, ENGINEERS 


Specify 


SUPERIOR BOILERS 


HAS THESE ADVANTAGES — 


he - Seves Space. Easy to —Easy to Operate. Fully Automatic. 
e Clean and inspect. « Best Design for All Types Water. 
Gas or Ol Fired. 


—Minimum instaliation Work. No —Recommended by Leading Equip- 
Special Foundation. Just a Few »« ment Mfrs. Hundreds in Use in 
Simple Utility Connecticas. Feed Industry. 


Write for Complete Details 
and Special Bulletin 


SUPERIOR BOILER WORKS 


3400 East Fourth Hutchinson, Kansas 


THERE'S A WHALE OF A DIFFERENCE 


Although a whale likes other whales, his main interest in life is 
growing big. Chickens, too, tend to their growing when LIPAMONE 
is added to the ration. Lipamone alters the hormonal balance — 


allowing birds to concentrate on converting feed into quality meat. 


You'll notice better bloom, improved flavor and tenderness. 
LIPAMONE paves the way to more Grade-A . . . now more important 
with new USDA emphasis on quality. Housewives, too, can tell 


the difference. 


Stay abreast of the marketing trends to Grade-A. Build your 
volume and profit with birds fed LipaMone. 


THE WHALE 
AND YOU 
Because the whale 
has so much girth, 
No plumper mammal 

lives on earth. 


We mammals differ 
like the dickens, 
You'll find the same is 

true with chickens. 


Available through leading feed outlets in their broiler and finishing feeds. 


Sold exclusively by: 


AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES. Inc., Madison 1, Wis. 
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Finer Lamb Chops 
With Dehy Feeding 


CORVALLIS, ORE.—More tender, 
juicy lamb chops and roasts with bet- 
ter texture and eating qualities may 
be possible through the feeding of 
dehydrated alfalfa with a high estro- 
genic content, according to recent 
lamb feeding tests at Oregon State 
College here. 

In view of the recognition being 
given to the importance of hormone- 
like activity in forages, the Ore- 
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gon workers designed this experi- 
ment to test the effects of feeding 
dehydrated alfalfa meals having high 
and low estrogenic activity upon 
growth of lambs. 

The diet fed was % in. pellets con- 
taining 65% dehydrated alfalfa meal, 
25% ground barley and 10% cane 
molasses. The estrogen potency of the 
meals used in the two pellets was 
119 and 22 mg. coumestrol/Kg. as 
determined by mouse assay. Both 
pellet mixes were palatable to the 
lambs, and intakes were considered 
satisfactory. 

The “high estrogen” pellet im- 
proved growth rate of wether lambs, 


but decreased growth rate of ewe 
lambs, the researchers said. Increased 
development of udder and vulva in 
ewe lambs followed the feeding of 
the “high estrogen” pellet, but this 
was not reflected in carcass grade or 
dressing percentage. 

There was a significant improve- 
ment in tenderness, juiciness and tex- 
ture in the lambs fed the “high estro- 
gen” meal, as shown by erganoleptic 
test data. This is encouraging for the 
potential use of forages high in 
estrogen in improving livestock pro- 
duction, the Oregon State research- 
ers said. 


“NUTRITIONISTS 


WILL BACK 


ME 


Every 


shell in feeding-management bulletins. 


They all agree that oyster shell produces far more eggs. 
Improves eggshell quality, too. Substitutes fall flat. 
That’s why you should always specify SHELLBUILDER, 


the pure reef oyster shell. 


DEALERS 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 


large feed manufacturer recommends oyster 


MARINE BUILDING * 


*® Properly sized. 
* Washed twice and HEAT STERILIZED. 


* Strongly and attractively packaged in 
multi-wall bags of the highest quality. 
No valves, no leakage. 


* Damage-free shipments—a new tested 
method of cooperaging cars. 


* Reasonably priced — money back 
guarantee. 


HELLBUILDER. You will agree it is exceptional 


HOUSTON, TEXAS / Pure crushed reef oyster shell 


FOSFORO 


Write for Information 


high-quality, economical mixing phosphorus 
SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Zinc Level in Hen 
Feeds Sufficient 


MADISON — Hens probably don’t 
need added zinc in their rations, ac- 
cording to University of Wisconsin 
tests. 

According to a research publica- 
tion of the university, experiments 
in other areas are showing some 
benefits from this mineral added to 
chick rations and turkey feeds. But 
tests by Donald Turk, Dr. W. G. 
Hoekstra and Dr. Milton Sunde put 
a hen’s zine requirements at less than 
18 parts per million in the ration. 

Normal diets generally contain 
more than 25 parts per million of 
zine, the research men say. 

They conducted the tests with puri- 
fied diets containing measured 
amounts of zinc, They also rigged up 
a laying battery in such a way as 
to prevent practically all contact 
with zinc. This involved putting plas- 


| tic tubing on the floor wires, using 


plastic tubing for the watering sys- 
tem, distilled water, aluminum feed- 


| ers and a stainless steel watering 


tank. 

Zine at 9-10 ppm. in the purified 
diet containing purified soybean pro- 
tein was adequate to maintain the 
weight of the hens. But this didn’t 


| support normal egg production and 


good hatchability. 
With severe zinc deficiencies, the 


| egg didn’t support development of 


the embryo. In some embryos the 


| skeleton below the neck didn’t form 


properly. With less severe defi- 
ciencies, the chicks produced were 
weak; they wouldn't stand, drink or 


eat and usually died within a few 
days, the report stated. Injection of 
zinc salts into the chicks improved 
survival. Higher calcium levels ag- 
gravated the deficiency, the Wiscon- 
sin researchers commented. 


HONEGGER DEALERS 
PROFIT from the 


BIG FRANCHISE 


Franchises available 
in some areas 
Honeggers’ & Co., Inc. 

Fairbury, Illinois 
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CITRUS PULPS ARE NOT ALIKE! 


Only GOLDEN ISLE’ gives your customers 


premium quality...natural color...and uniform consistency! 


“Golden Isle” Citrus Pulp is a cleaner, 
more palatable feed. It is produced by a 
special process which screens out fine 
citrus meal particles... then adds them 
back in pelletized form, providing all 
the benefits of whole citrus fruit. Result: 
“Golden Isle” has less fines to get up the 
nostrils of cattle. There’s less residue 
remaining in the feed trough, there- 
fore less waste. And, because of strict 
quality control at every step of produc- 
tion, you’re assured of this same high 
quality in “Golden Isle” Citrus Pulp all 
year round. 

But this is just part of the “Golden 
Isle” story. For this premium quality 


citrus feed offers dairy and beef cattle 
high nutritional benefits. In many areas, 
it can replace up to 50% of grain require- 
ments with: 
Total digestible nutrients (TDN) of 74.9%. 
High calcium content as well as other 
important minerals essential to milk pro- 
duction, growth and skeletal development. 
Best of all, “Golden Isle” Citrus Pulp 
is low in cost. It’s the farmer’s best buy 
when valued on the basis of cost per 
100 pounds of total digestible nutrients. 
Don’t let your customers be fooled by 
inferior brands of citrus pulp. Show them 
the difference and they’ll buy “Golden 
Isle”... the premium quality citrus pulp! 


CITRUS PRODUCTS DIVISION 


100 LBS. NET 


MINUTE 
MAID 


CORPORATION 


CITRUS PRODUCTS DIVISION 
MINUTE MAID CORPORATION 


Orlando, Florida 
Exclusive Saies Agent: BRADLEY & BAKER, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Atlanta « Baltimore « Jacksonvilie + Norfolk « St. Louls 


citrus Pulp is @ 
of Minute Maid— 
oducer of citrus 
t, sell it and 


“Golden isle” 
quality produc 
America’s largest 

ycts. You can uy | 
as it with confidence! 
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COMPARE 
“SNOW FLAKE” 


with any other 
OYSTER SHELL 


Setter 


Mayo's 


ELL 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


PEA SIZE WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE FOR 


INFORMATION AND SAMPLES. 


AYO SHELL CORP. 


P BOX 784 HOUSTON, TEXAS 


WATER MEDICATION 
Becones Au Exact Science... 


as 4 
FABRY MILLING—Here’s the home of Fabry Milling & Woodwork Co., 
Brussels, Wis., owned and operated by Wilber Fabry. The firm’s warehouse 
is located directly behind feed mill shown in foreground, and a lumber build- 
ing can be seen at right of m/ll. 


Wisconsin Firm Is Equipped 
To Handle Big Flow of Orders 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


It would be very difficult for any | grain, haul it to the mill, process it, 
lineup of farmers awaiting grinding | and haul it back to put into feeders 
and mixing service at the Fabry | or storage bins. Mr. Fabry charges 
Milling & Woodwork Co., Brussels, | $2.50 per load for this service, plus 
Wis., to become impatient. grinding and mixing charges. The 

The reason is that Wilber Fabry, | Test of his feed volume comes from 
owner, has two hammermills and | customers who bring in their own 
four mixers. All are located at points grain and take back the feed in bags. 
where separate orders can be quickly Big Dairy Feed Business 
and efficiently processed and loaded Seventy per cent of Mr. Fabry’s 
out without congestion. All of the | business is in dairy feed, 20% in hog 
mixers have molasses piped directly feed and 10% in poultry feeds. 
into each. The firm does a large vol- During busy days, the Fabry mill 
ume of business in dairy feeds, and turns out about 600 bags of ground 
thus a sizeable amount of molasses feed, the owner reports. About 300 


PROPORTIONER. 


is used in operations every day. 

“We don't have a grain bank plan,” 
says Mr. Fabry, “so we've got to be 
ready to give fast and efficient serv- | 
ice when farmers decide to bring 
their grain in to be ground and mixed. 
That's why we have so much equip- 
| ment. But it comes in mighty handy 
| when five to eight farmers arrive at 
| the mill at one time, all wanting fast | 
service. Since we don’t need to run | 
all mixers at once, except in rush 
periods, our power charges are rea- 
sonable.” 

Mr. Fabry charges 10¢ cwt. for 
grinding and 3¢ for mixing. One third 
of his customers get their feed in 
bulk and haul it home in their own 


“VINELAB® 
CROWN 


customers are served. 

In the last year, Mr. Fabry bought 
and installed three Butler bulk tanks 
outside his mill. These hold concen- 
trates which he uses in mixing feed 
for his customers, or sells direct to 
customers. Each tank holds 35 tons 
of concentrates. Mr. Fabry states 
that during the last six months he 
used 590 tons of concentrates in his 
feed business. At a saving of $6 per 
ton on this tonnage, due to bulk dis- 
count, he earned $3,540. 

“With the savings we make in us- 
ing bulk concentrate, we expect to 
pay for the new bulk tanks in a 
relatively short time,” states Mr. 
Fabry. 


PRE-MEASURED PACKETS THAT PROVIDE 
EXACT DOSAGES AND ADMINISTERED 
AUTOMATICALLY. 

Water medication becomes an exact science when Vineland CROWN- 
PAK MEDICATIONS team up with the new Vinelab CROWN PRO- 
PORTIONER. Better yet, they emancipate the feedman from one of his 
most vexing problems—the preparation and bagging of special feed mixes 
for flock medication, and the registration of special feeds. This is the 
product of choice for the treatment of Capillaria worms in poultry. 

Water medication brings a quick response from ailing flocks, and treat- 
ment can begin and end exactly as needed. Drug waste is curtailed. Relieves 
the feedman of medication responsibility. 

CROWN-PAK medications are pre-measured soluble powders, packed 
in plastic packets, and designed for use with the CROWN PROPOR- 
TIONER. Simply pour the entire contents of one package into the required 
amount of water and stir. Drop the “feeder tube” of the Crown Proportioner 
into the solution and the flock is under treatment. 

The Crown Proportioner blends precisely one ounce of concentrated 
medications, chemical or vaccine with every gallon of drinking water with- 
out pumps, motors or electricity. Operates on water pressure alone. 


CROWN-PAK MEDICATIONS INCLUDE VITAMINS, ANTIBIOTICS, CHEMICALS AND OTHER 
SPECIAL DRUGS TO MEET EVERY POULTRY DISEASE NEED. 


Write Today for Your Free Copy of Our New Illustrated Folders 


VINELAND POULTRY LABORATORIES 


WEST COAST BRANCH 
4068 Broadway Place 


VINELAND 


NEW JERSEY Les Angeles, Calif. 


trucks. He has 12 customers who The firm has its own 18-ton capac- 
prefer to have the mill get their | ity semi-trailer and hauls concentrate 


TRACE MINERAL BINS—Wilber Fabry and son Kevin are pictured in 
front of trace mineral bins at the Fabry Milling & Woodwork Co., Brussels, 
Wis. Trace mineral bins are located near the firm’s feed mixers. 
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time for his father in the feed mill, 
while a daughter, Nancy, helps with 
the bookkeeping. Another younger 
son, Kevin, helps around the farm 
supply store. 

Feeder Education 

This feed man thinks that feeder 
education is important. He _ holds 
about four feeder meetings per year, 
and says that they pay. Some of the 
meetings are held at the school gym; 
others are held at the mill or at some 
crossroad country hall. 

“When you meet with customers 
and prospects, you have time to learn 
of individual feeding problems,” says 
Mr. Fabry. “When you discuss feed- 
ing with one man, all the others lis- 


ten and benefit.” 
Twice a month, Mr. Fabry and a 
Purina salesman visit farmers. Part 


of their work is collecting data on 
feeding projects and aiding custo- 
FEED MIXERS—Two of the four mers in getting the most from the 


Prater feed mixers owned by the | 
Fabry Milling & Woodwork Co., 
Brussels, Wis., are pictured here. 


feeds which they buy from Mr. Fabry. | 
“Such personal contact is wonder- 


EGGSHELL BRAND OYSTER SHELL 


a product of 


OYSTER SHELL CORPORATION 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


with it from Minneapolis, and augers 
the material into the bulk tanks. Mr. 
Fabry also uses the semi-trailer to 
haul shell corn from Illinois and Min- | 
nesota, since his mill is located in a 
corn deficient area. Oats are grown 
here in considerable quantity. Mr. 


Fabry also has a 20-ton Howe scale 
The feed mill accounts for about 
60% of Mr. Fabry’s annual volume 
The rest comes from lumber and | 
other building items. He employs 
four men in his feed and lumber 
business, and they are interchange- 


able for the two businesses. Each of 
the men can handle feed grinding and 
mixing operations. Thus during hours 
when there is no grinding or mixing 
to be done, the men work at other 
tasks in the lumber business. 

“This spreading of the labor force 
over two businesses is very economi- 
cal and is very important,” Mr 
Fabry says. “Ordinarily, I can use 
two men at the feed mill and two in 
the lumber yard. But during grinding | F 
rushes, I put four men at the feed 4 e 
mill. Usually I can shift labor with- | i t 
out making either feed or lumber | P ie 
customers wait.” | 

Mrs. Fabry has been bookkeeper 
for this growing concern since it 


started business in 1938 
son, 


5 


Gerald Fabry, a works full 


x 


“FMC bulk transport units help reduce our costs, because they 
transport top payloads and give efficient, dependable service,’’ 
says Mr. Ed Buchanan, Manager, Allied Mills, Guntersville, Ala. 

‘‘We bought the largest truck body FMC has available—20 feet 
long—and on each trip we can haul at least 15 tons of bulk and 
some bagged feed,’’ Mr. Buchanan continues. ‘‘And based on 
others’ experience, we expect at least 8 to 10 years of life from 
our FMC units.”’ 

Mr. Buchanan is one more FMC user who takes these exclusive 
FMC benefits for granted: High payloads, low weight * Long 
equipment life * Fast unloading « Trouble-free, all-mechanical 
operation * Minimum maintenance costs * Least pellet fines. 

Join the rapidly growing group of informed teed men who 
| have learned from experience that: 


BULK TANKS—The bulk tanks pic- 
tured here play an important part in | 
the feed service that Fabry Milling 
& Woodwork Co., Brussels, Wis., pro- 
vides its many customers. 


PERFORMANCE ANALYSIS BY ALLIED 
MILLS, GUNTERSVILLE, ALABAMA SHOWS: 


LOW WEIGHT, 
HIGH PAYLOADS 
OF BULK 
UNITS PAY OFF! 


Long capital life, fast wn- 
load speed, and all-around 
mechanical dependability 
also influential in 
Guntersville’s purchase of 
eight FMC Bulk Units 


LOCAL DELIVERY 


NOW POSSIBLE 
TO ALL POINTS 


“freight allowed" delivery of your FMC 
n the U.S. Some of our service 
i at Jackson, Mississippi; 
na; Ft. Wayne, 


Now you can take 
Bulk Units from any point 
and mounting facilities aré« ate 
Albertville, Alat am a; Charlotte 
Indiana; Buffalo, 
Watch for annc 
being 


North 


uncement of additional service points now 


=| 6) 
MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Putting Ideas to Work 
Bulk Transport Systems Section « Riverside, California 


Bulk Transport 
Systems 


RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 


International Sales: FMC 
International, P.O. Box 1178 - 
San Jose, Calif., U.S.A. 


| CORPORATION 
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TURKEY TESTING—Dr. Ross A. 
Smart (right), Utah State University, 
and helper inject young turkeys with 
Staphyloceccal infection 
tively new antibiotic, novobiocin 
(Feedstuffs, Jan 
Smart announced at the recent Na- 
tional Turkey Federation Convention 
in Chicago that novobiocin can ef- 
fectively arrest “staph” infections in 
commercial turkey flocks. 


ful for winning new customers, hold- 
ing old ones and building good will,” 
reports Mr. Fabry. “The salesman 
and I can make from 8-10 calls per 
day, and that counts up month after 
month.” 

Mr. Fabry and his staff built a 
very fine and serviceable office desk 
and counter. The top of it is 8 ft. 
long and is covered with reddish 
formica, with rounded metal corners. 
The desk is 3% ft. high and 4 ft. 
wide. The desk-counter resembles a 
pigeon hole desk with a wide top. 
Here the owner or an employee can 
sit doing bookwork and face the cus- 
tomer as he enters the store. 

The small, 12 by 20 ft. farm sup- 
plies store has good shelving and 
lighting. Many farm supply and lum- 
ber items are shown. Mr. Fabry re- 
ports that numerous farmers, who 
are feed customers, also buy building 
materials from him. 

Mr. Fabry also co-operates with a 
number of other Purina feed dealers 
in the region in publishing a group 
advertisement every Wednesday on 
the weekly farm page of the Green 
Bay Press Gazette, Green Bay, Wis. 
This daily newspaper is the only one 
in the region and covers a wide terri- 


tory. The farm page is read regularly 


by many farmers. 

The group ads feature feeding 
records of each Purina dealer in turn, 
and thus each dealer has an oppor- 
tunity to publicize several of his feed- 
ers. The ads vary in size, but are 
often one eighth to a quarter page. 
The dealers plan to publish these ads 
once a week for a year, as a test 
campaign. 

SOUTHERN EGGS TO MARKET 

McMINNVILLE, TENN.—Accord- 


ing to D. P. Henegar, manager of the | 


Warren County Chamber of Com- 
merce, the first truckload of eggs 
produced by the members of the new 
Middle Tennessee 
Assn. left McMinnville for market 
recently. The truck load included 192 
cases of eggs, totaling 5,760 dozen, 
and were shipped to a Lebanon pro- 
duce concern. Mr. Henegar said the 
chamber of commerce has worked for 
two years to launch this project on 
“a sound, 
cause of the interest shown by resi- 
dents who want to produce eggs for a 
dependable market. 


in tests. 
which led to successful use of a rela- | 


28, page 7). Dr. | 


Egg Producers | 


business-like basis” be- | 


PROTEIN BLOCKS 


MAINERAL BLOCKS 
Werk FoR Prices 
PARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. 
NAPOLEON, OHIO 


Still Guessing About 
Ban on Cuban ’Lasses 


Molasses buyers in the U.S. and 
other countries are being sounded out 
on purchase of Cuba's 1961 blackstrap 
exports, the Wall Street Journal has 
reported. 

Some dealers, according to the 
newspaper, say the Kennedy admin- 
istration may extend the U.S. ban 
on Cuban sugar to other Cuban prod- 
ucts, including molasses. It is believed 
by some of these dealers that the 
threat of an embargo would prob- 
ably scare off buyers—and Cuba 
would have a difficult time disposing 
of its molasses to other markets. 

This threat appears to have had 
some influence on blackstrap prices 
which have gained strength steadily 
since the U.S. banned Cuban sugar 
imports last July. 

Possibilities mentioned by market 


observers are: Increased domestic 
beet sugar production will provide ex- 
panded supplies of beet molasses; 
rising molasses prices may curtail de- 
mand, and foreign sources other than 
Cuba might be tapped for supplies. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported Jan. 26 from New Or- 
leans that U.S. molasses markets held 
steady at major sales points. “The un- 
certainty of the Cuban situation, 
along with a wait-and-see attitude re- 
garding the U.S. political situation 
seemed uppermost in the minds of 
many handlers and shippers,’””» USDA 
said. Prices held at mostly 13¢ at 
New Orleans. 

USDA relayed a trade source re- 
port which said Cuba had sold 25 
million gallons of molasses at 10¢ 
f.o.b. Cuban ports, basis 52% total 
sugar. Unconfirmed reports said 70 
mills are grinding in Cuba at present 
and that yields are off an average 
of 242%. 

The U.S. imported 11,915,947 gal- 
lons of molasses from Cuba in No- 


vember, 1960—more than twice the 
5,635,616 gal. bought from that coun- 
try in the same month a year earlier, 
but well under the 18,463,673 gal. 
recorded in October, 1960. Imports 
from Cuba January-November, 1960, 
were almost three times as great as 
during the same months of 1959— 
225,710,363 gal., compared with 80,- 
889,506. 


2 Staff Appointments 
At Foxbilt Feed Told 


DES MOINES—Foxbilt Feed has 
appointed Edwin M. Piper, Des 
Moines, as field assistant to its direc- 
tor of sales, J. K. Lepley. Mr. Piper 
has been with Foxbilt 12 years. 

At the same time, Duane Miller 
has been named zone manager of 
central and southern Iowa by Fox- 
bilt Feed. Mr. Miller has moved to 
Des Moines from Dixon, Ill, where 
he was zone manager. He has been 
with the company five years. 


HOW SHOULD YOU EVALUATE THE 
COST OF A GROWTH STIMULANT: 
BY INITIAL COST, OR BY RESULTS? 


When a growth stimulant increases weight 
in marketable birds so that the improvement is 
worth many times the initial cost of the growth 
stimulant, it’s obviously a good investment. And 
when that same growth stimulant additionally 
produces a significant increase in feed conversion 
efficiency, then it’s an even better investment! 
GALLIMYCIN-10 is just such a growth stimulant! 


Increases profits in 3 ways 


The low-level effectiveness of GALLIMYCIN-10 
... greater marketable weight produced... plus 
savings in feed...all add up to bigger profits. 
Increased profits from feeds supplemented with 
GALLIMYCIN-10 have ranged from $29 to $46 per 
1,000 birds... added profits above feed and feed 


additive costs! 
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International Meeting 


On Fish Meal Set for 
March 20-29 in Rome 


WASHINGTON — High fish meal 
production and low fish meal prices 
will be examined March 20-29 at an 
international meeting called by the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, 
it was announced from FAO's North 
American regional office here. The 
conference will be convened at FAO's 
headquarters in Rome, Italy. 

This announcement sets definite 
dates for the conference which last 
week F. E. Popper, chief of the econ- 
omies branch of FAO’s fisheries di- 
vision, said was being organized at 
the request of government and fish 
meal industry representatives (Feed- 
stuffs, Jan. 21). 

Up for consideration at the confer- 
ence will be practical measures for 
increasing effective demand for fish 
meal and for ensuring stable condi- 
tions in the market. 


“The world’s productive capacity 
for fish meal has risen rapidly during 
the last few years, from about 1,- 
200,000 metric tons in 1954 to 1,900,- 
000 metric tons in 1959,” said Mr. 
Popper. 

Peru, with a fish meal production 
of only 16,500 tons in 1954, increased 
her production 20 times by 1959, 
ranking second to the U.S. as a pro- 
ducer with 332,400 metric tons. In 
the same period neighboring Chile 
quadrupled her production. Other im- 
portant producing countries, such as 
Denmark, Iceland, the Union of South 
Africa and the U.S.S.R. doubled their 
production and the U.S. raised hers 
by nearly one fourth 

In the last two years, “the utiliza- 
tion of fish meal has not kept pace 
with expanding production,” Mr. 
Popper explained. As a result, stocks 
have accumulated and during 1960 
production had to be reduced in a 
number of countries. Prices have fall- 
en from about $130 ton to $75 ton and 


the incomes of fishermen and produc- 
ers have seriously declined. 

“This situation has caused deep 
concern among both producers and 
interested governments and _ has 
prompted the request to FAO to 
sponsor the meeting. Invitations have 
been extended to FAO member gov- 
ernments to send representatives, ac- 


companied by industry advisers and 
technical! experts. Technical and 
scientific experts will also be present 
as part of the FAO secretariat.” 

Delegates who attend the meeting 
will assess both the short- and long- 
term world demand for fish meal and 
will consider ways and means of in- 
creasing the use of the product by 
action on the part of governments 
and the industry. 

“It is particularly hoped,” empha- 
sized Mr. Popper, “that ways may 
be found to stabilize conditions in the 
international fish meal market, with- 
out resorting to restrictive measures 
during the transitory period before 
the hoped-for increase in demand can 
take place.” 


GALLIMYCIN has been proven better 


In scientific studies at agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations, and in tests conducted 
at Abbott’s Research Farm, GALLIMYCIN, used 
at a level of 5 grams per ton of feed, consistently 
produced better results. 

Growth improvement in flocks fed GALLIMYCIN, 
based on an average of field trial results, was 
5.8%. Yet, it takes less than 1% improvement in 
growth to pay for GALLIMYCIN at the recom- 
mended level! GALLIMYCIN-10 increased feed ef- 
ficiency at the same time, producing greater net 
gains per pound of feed. In one trial, feed ef- 
ficiency was 7.4% higher in the flock receiving 
GALLIMYCIN than in the control flock receiving 
no growth stimulant. 

A 9-week floor pen test at the University of 
Arkansas, in which GALLIMYCIN was added to 
feed at a level of 5 grams per ton, produced 
these results: 190 lb. extra weight per 1,000 
birds on 51.4 lb. less feed! These are impressive 
figures just as they stand, yet the dollar equiva- 
lent is even more impressive. Using a broiler 
market price of 18¢ and a feed cost of 4¢ per 
pound (exclusive of antibiotic cost), GALLIMYCIN 
produced $35.45 extra profit per 1,000 birds! 

In another trial involving 5,300 birds, the 
average weight of GALLIMycIN-fed birds at 9 


weeks-six days of age was 4.12 lb. Feed conver- 
sion in the same test was 2.23. bad 
GALLIMYCIN has been compared with the 
“older” antibiotics in numerous field trials and 
has consistently produced better growth re- 
sponses from less feed. In Utah, the effect of 
GALLIMYCIN on growth promotion was studied 
in comparison with five other antibiotics. In 
these studies, GALLIMYCIN produced greater 
average weight and better feed conversion ef- 
ficiency than any of the other antibiotics tested. 


| 
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Heads Market Research 


For Professional Feeds 


KANSAS CITY — Dr. Dwain L. 
Jeter has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of director of marketing research 

for Professional 
Feeds division of 
Spencer Kellogg 
me & Sons, Kansas 
rd City, according to 
| announcement by 
Joseph Cooper, 
executive vice 
president of the 
division. 

In addition to 
his work in the 
field of marketing 
and marketing re- 
search, Dr. Jeter will supervise work 
at the firm's demonstration farm and 
affiliated cattle feed lot operations, 
and will assist Mr. Cooper in gen- 
eral administrative duties. 

Dr. Jeter, who joined the firm in 
1959, has been engaged in nutritional 


Dr. Dwain L, Jeter 


| and research work with the company 


GALLIMYCIN-10 has been field tested in every | 
major broiler area in the country. It is effective | 


as a low-level growth stimulant (under practical 
growing conditions) ...stimulating growth at a 
higher rate of feed efficiency. GALLIMYCIN-10 
can be fed continuously, right up to the day of 
marketing; no withdrawal period is necessary. 
It’s supplied in a free-flowing premix with a soy 
bean oil meal carrier, manufactured under rigid 
standards of Abbott quality control. And, 
GALLIMYCIN-10 carries a 24-month expiration 
date! GALLIMYCIN-10 is safe... proven; there are 
no special registration requirements. 


It’s not what it costs but what it pays 
that counts! 


The higher initial cost of GALLIMYCIN be- 
comes minor when measured against increased 
weight in marketable birds, plus savings in feed 
... for the true cost of an antibiotic feed supple- 
ment depends on the results it produces. 


Yes, you’ll make more dollars with 
GALLIMYCIN-10 in your broiler feeds. 
Ask your Abbott man for complete de- 


tails on what GALLIMYCIN feeding | 


programs can pay you! 


(ERYTHROMYCIN TH 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
CHEMICAL MARKETING DIVISION 
NORTH CHICAGO - MONTREAL 


and has been supervising various 
livestock projects. 


Bill Harris Heads 
Chicago Feed Club 


CHICAGO—Members of the Chi- 
cago Feed Club installed Bill Harris, 
St. Regis Paper Co., as their new 
president, at a recent meeting of the 
group. 

Cabinet committee chairmen were 
also installed. They are Hank French, 
Feed Age, entertainment committee; 
Jack Corcoran, Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, membership committee; Landon 
Hoyt, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., house 
committee; Bill Rothermel, Merck & 
Co.,, golf committee; and Truman 
Fowler, Truman Fowler Co., public 
relations. 

Present to lend stature to the oc- 
casion were several of the club’s past 
presidents known affectionately as 
the “Old Buzzards.” 

Those present to welcome Mr. 
Harris as president, and receive out- 
going president Gerald Karstens of 
Feed Age into their group, were “Old 
Buzzards” Joe Nelson, first president, 


Chicago Feed Club; Gladwin Read, .« 


president, 1948; John Zima, president, 
1949; Lee Hammet, president, 1952; 
Gene Young, president, 1954; Rollie 
Becker, president, 1956; Fred Becker, 
president, 1957, and Robert Griffiths, 
president, 1958. 


Smells Better 
Tastes Better 


SELLS FASTER! 


WRITE TODAY 
for new “NECTARIZED” 
Calf-Pab Sales Aids, 
New Nectarized 
Pablets and 
Calf Meal 


Blatchfords 


Ottices Midwest Diviscon Wet Coast 
Nompo, Idch 
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SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 


327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Il. 


KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 
Phone HArrison 7-1528 


Florida Poultry Meeting Includes 
Talks on Nutrition, Disease, Credit 


By DR. ROBERT H. HARMS 


University of Florida 


ORLANDO, FLA According to 
Wilfred Hedges, general chair- 
man, approximately 250 were regis- 
tered for the 1961 winter meeting of 
the Florida Poultry Producers Assn., 
held Jan. 13-14 at the Cherry Plaza 
Hotel, Orlando. The two-day meet- 
ing included business sessions for the 
Florida Egg Commission, the Florida 
Hatchery and Breeder Assn., the 
leaders of the Florida Egg Market- 
ing Cooperatives and the entire Flor- 
ida State Poultry Producers Assn. 

EDUCATIONAL MEETING — Al- 


though the major portion of the meet- | 
ing was allocated to business sessions | 


and recreation, Friday afternoon was 


only feed additive 
shields poultry against 


SERPASIL® (reserpine) is the only available medicament that acts directly on the sympathetic 
nervous system.' Incorporated in SERPASIL Premix, this active agent actually shields birds against 
the causes of stress: heat, cold, crowding, debeaking, vaccination, caging, spraying. 

In chicken feeds SERPASIL promotes adaptation to stressful conditions. Chickens remain calm, 
healthy... maintain high levels of feed efficiency and egg production during those periods of 
stress which cause heavy losses of eggs and birds.’* 
In turkey feeds Serpasit shields the bird against aortic rupture™” by lowering blood pressure 


and buffering against stress. In flocks where an outbreak is in progress, 1 ppm. SERPASIL in the 
feed ponerse mortality within 2 days. In lower concentrations, it serves to prevent outbreaks. 


Poults 
the disease. 


fed 0.2 ppm. SERPASIL from 5 weeks of age until marketing generally remain free of 


Plan now to meet the coming season’s demand for feeds containing SERPASIL. 


References: 1. Plummer, A., Gaunt, R., and Belloff, G.: CIBA Research Laboratories. 2. Couch, J. R.: First Conference on the Use of the Tran- 
quilizing and Antihypertensive Agent SERPASIL in Animal and Poultry Production, College of Agriculture, Rutgers, The State University, 


New Brunswick, N. J., May 7, 1959. 3. Weiss, H. S 


.: ibid, 4. Burger, R. E.: 


ibid. 5. Gilbreath, J. C.: 


ibid. 6. Parker, E. L.: Second Conference on 


the Use of Reserpine in Poultry Production, The Institute of Agriculture, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn., May 6, 1960. 7. Ringer, 


R. K.: ibid... Waibel, P. E.: 


IN CANADA, SERPASIL PREMIX IS MANUFACTURED BY CIBA COMPANY LIMITED, DORVAL, QUEBEC 
DISTRIBUTED BY: THE RAY EWING COMPANY, PASADENA, CALIF./MERCK & CO., INC., CHEMICAL DIVISION, RAHWAY, N. J. 


SERPASIL® Premix (reserpine premix CIBA) 


ibid. 9. Morrison, W. D.: 


2/2854FK 


CIBA PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS INC.; ANIMAL HEALTH MARKETING DIVISION; BOX 313, SUMMIT, N. J. 


ibid. 10. Carlson, C. W.: First Conference, etc. 


| of current 


| prices. He emphasized 


| prepared 


set aside for talks dealing with topics 
interest to the poultry- 
man. The following are highlights of 
the four talks presented. 


Importance of Statistics to the 
Poultry Industry—by Gene Rowe, 
Agricultural Statistician, Florida 
Crop Reporting Service: Mr. Rowe 
told the poultrymen that the Crop 
Reporting Service endeavored to in- 
form the producer with much fac- 
tual information as far in advance as 
possible so they could prepare for an 
indicated increase or decrease in 
“that the facts 
are not just made up. but are based 
on information furnished by the many 
poultrymen.” The accuracy of the in- 
formation assembled by the Crop Re- 
porting Service depends upon the re- 
turn of the green card which each 
poultryman in the nation rece:ves in 
the mail. Unless each poultryman 
furnishes correct information con- 
cerning his particular operation, he 
is detracting from the accuracy of 
the final report 

Mr. Rowe stated that several poul- 
trymen had asked him about the con- 
fidential nature of the individuals’ 
report to the Crop Reporting Service. 
He assured them that the information 
was kept strictly confidential, and 
that these reports would continue to 
be kept confidential as insured by 
law. 


Credit Changes in the Poultry In- 
dustry—by R. E. Eikenberry, Region- 
al Credit Manager, General Mills, 
Inc.: Because most farmers are un- 
der-capitalized approximately 90% 
of the feed business involves some 
sort of credit. This is particularly 
true in turkey operations, which are 
almost entirely covered by credit. 

Since it is necessary for most poul- 
trymen to use credit, Mr. Eikenberry 
pointed out that each one should 
strive to improve his credit position 
In order to improve one’s credit posi- 
tion, Mr. Eikenberry suggested the 
following for the poultryman: (1) Be 
to give complete and de- 
tailed financial statements, (2) plan 
ahead and be prepared to answer the 
following questions—the exact 
amount of money needed; how this 
money is to be used; how it will save 
money; the repayment schedule ex- 
pected to follow, and the collateral 
to be offered. 

It was stressed that if the farmer 
cannot show good records, it will be 
difficult to obtain credit. A loss on an 
operation financed by borrowed mon- 
ey does not mean that the debt does 
not have to be repaid. Failure to pay 
such debts will cause a black mark 
on one’s record which results in diffi- 
culty of obtaining future credit. 


Poultry Diseases—by Dr. Tevis 
Goldhaft, Manager, Vineland Poultry 
Laboratories, Inc.: Emphasis was giv- 
en to respiratory diseases in this 
presentation. It was pointed out how 
the various respiratory diseases, such 
as infectious bronchitis, laryngotra- 
cheitis and Newcastle disease, ap- 
peared in poultry flocks in different 
sections of the nation; how the caus- 
al organism was discovered, and pre- 


HEADQUARTERS 


MIRICOE TRACE MINERALS 
Few Equal, None Excel 


HOLT PRODUCTS CO. 
Box 840, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 
RICH IN 
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Meeting the challenge of the ‘60's with service 


TRAINED and STIMULATED 
P Among Purina Dealers, the Purina Salesman is known as a “sales partner." The demonstration shown here 
= Sa | was conducted by Sales Partner Glade G. Custer in Longmont, Colorado. It was attended by 250 cattlemen. 
Some came to the demonstration from New Mexico. 
PROMOTION 
GROUP 
on] Demonstrations serve stockmen 
ous Ss to tee t 
y proving it pa ri 
DEALER BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 


THE PURINA “ARCHWAY” PROGRAM 


PURINA... 


“Split-steer”? demonstrations are typical of 
service to feeders that is helping Purina 
Dealers meet the challenge of the ’60’s. 
In these demonstrations, a group of cattle 
is divided into two commercial-size lots and 
finished under identical drylot conditions, 
except for the supplement in the ration. 
The results of scores of these demonstra- 
tions prove the profitability of modern 
feeding. 


These demonstrations are conducted by 
the Purina “‘sales partners” for the benefit 
of Dealers over a large area because they 
are too big to be practical for individual 
Dealers. Experience has shown that “‘split- 
steer” demonstrations are a service that 
cattlemen appreciate...and that their appre- 
ciation is expressed in increased tonnage at 
the Stores with the Checkerboard Sign. 


* * * * 


WHY THE PURINA FRANCHISE IS THE 
MOST SOUGHT RURAL RETAIL OPPORTUNITY 
1. Dealerships which follow the Purina 


Archway Program realize worthwhile 
profits on their investments. 


2. Purina offers a well-rounded money- 
management program for Dealers. 


3. The Checkerboard is rural America’s 
best-known trade-mark. 

4. There’s a Purina Chow especially 
adapted to every livestock and poultry 
production situation. 


5. Purina offers complete programs of 
breeding, management, sanitation and 
feeding. 

6. Dealers are backed by the world’s out- 
standing commercial research facilities. 


7. Purina provides a complete line of 
research-proved sanitation products. 
8. A coast-to-coast network of mills serves 

Purina Dealers. 


9. The Purina Salesman and the Dealer 
have a “Sales Partnership” relationship. 

10. The Ralston Purina Company is the 
world’s largest feed manufacturer. 


* * * * 


There are progressive, independent Purina 
Dealers covering most areas. If you are in 
one of the few remaining markets where the 
Purina Franchise is available . . . and if you 
are interested in an outstanding investment 
opportunity, write: RALSTON PURINA 
COMPANY, DEPARTMENT F-21, 
St. Louis 2, Missouri. 


YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 


| 
| 
- 
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ventive measures were developed. 
Most of the respiratory diseases of 
poultry can now effectively be con- 
trolled by proper vaccination. Chron- 
ic respiratory disease (CRD) being 
the one big exception. 

Dr. Goldhaft suggested that each 
producer develop a vaccination pro- 
gram geared to fit his own particular 
conditions. The age at which vacci- 
nation is given would be determined 
by each given condition. He warned 
of the problem of parental immunity 
involved with Newcastle disease, and 
that if chicks were vaccinated at too 
early an age this would prevent 
chicks from attaining maximum im- 
munity to the disease; however, if 
this disease is a constant threat in a 
: given location it might be desirable 
, (di to vaccinate at day of age and re- 

, peat at three weeks of age. This 
KANSAS OFFICERS—Officers of the Kansas Feed Manufacturers Assn. were again pointed out the necessity of 
re-elected at a meeting held in Manhattan during the recent Formula Feed planning a program for each given 
Conference. From left to right, they are: John McKee, Key Milling Co., Clay | set of conditions. 


Center, secretary-treasurer; Larry Younkin, Supersweet Feed Division, Inter- It was predicted that more medica- 
national Milling Co., Salina, president, and John D. Kelso, Kelso Milling Co., tions would be administered through 
Pittsburg, vice president. the drinking water instead of being 


Peebles M-N-C 


steps up lean meat gains to boost hog profits! 


M-N-C provides the meat producing factor recommended by 
leading Danish nutritionists for leaner hogs that command premium 
market prices. It contains an ideal balance of the essential amino 
acids and a sufficient level of lactose, the carbohydrate cf choice. 
M-N-C also offers a higher content of natural milk vitamins 
and minerals than any other milk product. 

Compare M-N-C to other milk product premixes and you’ll 
be convinced that, pound for pound, it’s your lowest cost, most 
potent source of milk nutrition. 

To sell “more lean” in your hog feeds, write or phone us 
today for complete details on M-N-C. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 


® Appleton, Wisconsin « World-Wide Supplier of Quality Milk Products 
DIVISION OF FOREMOST DAIRIES, INC. 


included in the feed. He also sug- 
gested that we will see an increase 
in the immunization of breeder flocks 
for the control of such disease as epi- 
demic tremors. 

Recent Developments in Laying 
Hen Nutrition—by Dr. Robert H. 
Harms, Poultry Department, Univer- 
sity of Florida: The recent develop- 
ments were summarized as follows: 
“A 17% protein feed will support 
maximum rate of lay. However, un- 
der certain conditions it is possible 
to get by with 13%. The use of sup- 
plemental methionine will improve 
the performance of hens as measured 
by feed conversion, and in some in- 
stances improve rate of egg produc- 
tion. Feed which the pullet receives 
during the growing period does not 
seem to affect the protein require- 
ment in the laying feed. 

“A change of 10 Calories of pro- 
ductive energy in either the growing 
or laying feed results in a 1% change 
in the feed required. Low energy lay- 
ing feed results in decreased egg size. 
It appears that the laying feed must 
contain yellow corn for the produc- 
tion of maximum egg size. 

“The phosphorus requirement of 
hens maintained on the floor appears 
to be less than .45% of the diet. The 
requirement may be higher for hens 
maintained in cages. Feeding of high 
levels of calcium results in improved 
egg shell thickness, especially during 
hot weather.” 

FLORIDA AG. PROVOST AD- 
DRESSES BANQUET—In his ban- 
quet address, Willard Fifield, Provost 
of Agriculture, University of Florida, 
explained the various legislative acts 
involved in the establishment of Ag- 
ricultural Land Grant Colleges. He 
further pointed out the many func- 
tions of the College of Agriculture, 
and explained the activities carried 
out by the Agricultural Extension 
Service, the College of Agriculture 
and the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

Provost Fifield pointed out that the 
income from the sale of Florida farm 
products last year was in excess of 
$800 million, and that the income 
from all agricultural business exceed- 
ed $1,300 million. In order to offer 
suitable training for students who are 
to be engaged in this expanding in- 
dustry, the College of Agriculture at 
the University of Florida has revised 
its curriculum to fit specialized needs. 
It is now possible for a student to 
elect one of three programs of study 
adapted to prepare him for the type 
of agricultural work he expects to 
pursue. 

One of the highlights of the ban- 
quet was the crowning of Miss Flor- 
ida Egg of 1961. Miss Sandra Hooker 
of Lakeland was crowned by Miss 
Diane Hedges, Miss Florida Egg of 
1960. Miss Florida Egg represents 
the Florida Poultry Producers Assn. 
at various occasions during the year. 


Ag Head Responds to 
MFMaA Congratulation 


KANSAS CITY—Lloyd S. Larson, 
executive vice president of the Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn., re- 
ceived the following letter recently 
from Orville L. Freeman, newly ap- 
pointed secretary of agriculture. The 
letter was in response to a wire from 
Midwest extending congratulations to 
Mr. Freeman on his recent appoint- 
ment. 

The Freeman letter reads as fol- 
lows: 

January 19, 1961 
Dear Mr. Larson: 

“Thank you so much for your kind 
message of congratulations on my 
designation as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. I’m grateful for your friendly ex- 
pression of approval. 

“This is indeed a challenging as- 
signment. Your support and counsel 
will be much appreciated as we seek 
to benefit our people through the do- 
mestic programs under our jurisdic- 
tion and through efforts to promote 
our Nation in the world community. 

“Thanks again. Your good wishes 
are most cordially returned.” 
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Just dial for whatever you need... 


| MULTIWALL 
MULTIWALL PAPER 
Bag? | sacs 


BURLAP 
BAGS 


PACKAGING 
SERVICE 
MACHINERY 


COTTON 
BAGS 


RIP -CORD® 
CLOSURE 


BEMIS 
SPECIAL® 
THREAD 


Bemis --- your best source 


of feed bag supply, is as near as 
your telephone 


GENERAL OFFICES—111-F NORTH 4TH ST., ST. LOUIS 2 e CHESTNUT 1-O900 ¢ SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW PRODUCTS 


NEW SERVICE - 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


No. 7291—Grain 
Dryer Lease Plan 


A new lease plan with “improved 
terms and lower cost” for the use of 
Arid-Aire dryers has been announced 
by Daycom, Inc. The plan is avail- 


able to elevators and feed mills on | 


3, 4 or 5 year programs. The new fi- 


nancing arrangements, according to | 


the company, amount to nominal sim- 
ple interest which is actually lower 


than interest on dryers purchased on | 


time payment purchase plans. 

The plan is said to make it possible 
to preserve working capital, elimi- 
nate the need to borrow against reg- 
ular lines of credit, receive quick de- 


material and 4 tons by means of side 


| extensions which are available as op- 


preciation and give the user the bene- | 
fit of using capital goods equipment | 


without capital goods investment. At 
the end of the lease period, the user 
has the option to purchase the dryer 
outright. 

For detailed information, check 
No. 7291 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7294—Fertilizer 
Spreader 


The Henderson Manufacturing Co. 
announces development of the 
“Chief” tractor-drawn fertilizer 
spreader, model TD-100. The com- 
pany states that the TD-100 features 
a stainless steel conveyor, driven 
from a hub-mounted gear box which 
provides constant poundage applica- 
tion per acre regardless of the speed 
of the tractor over the ground. 

The twin spinners are driven by 
tractor power takeoff or optional 
gasoline engine drive. The TD-100 
has a capacity of 2 tons of pelleted 


tional equipment. 

The TD-100 has mounted tandem 
axles with coil springs. Twin spinners 
have angle tilt to insure accurate 
spread pattern of 24 to 30 ft. width, 
company officials claim. 

The equipment is specifically de- 
signed, the company states, to fill 
the need for auxiliary spreading 
equipment for rental, lease, or sale 
by fertilizer blending plants. 

For more information about the 
TD-100, check No. 7294 on the cou- 
pon and mail. 


No. 7278—Variable 


Speed Drives 


The industrial productions division 
of Western Gear Corp. announces the 
design and manufacture of a com- 
plete line of mechanical variable 
speed drives which it is marketing 
to industry under the trade name 
“Vari-Master.” 

Vari-Master is available in three 


. 7278—Varioble Speed Drives 
. 7271—Lease Pian 

. 7292-—Egq Room Cooler 

. 7294—Fertilizer Spreader 


Others (list numbers) . 
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No. 7295—Poultry and livestock 
Equipment 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 
P. L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 
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Feedstuffs 


Reader Service Dept. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


P. O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


sizes, covering the horse - power 
range of 1 to 10 hp. with a wide 
speed range of up to 8 to 1 ratio 
of speed variation. Vari-Master, says 
the firm, is offered in both drip proof 
and totally enclosed construction. 
This new product uses a fan on the 


| variable speed shaft to allow maxi- 
| mum cooling of the belt and longer 
| belt 


life, it is reported. Discs are 
positively positioned by shaft shoul- 
ders, “thus there is no possibility of 
belt misalignment.” The constant 
speed disc assembly is saddle mounted 
on its own bearings, allowing vibra- 
tion-free operation, it is claimed. 

Vari-Master can be equipped with 
manual (handwheel) control, electric 
remote (push button) control, or 
pneumatic automatic control. A wide 
variety of speed indicating tachome- 
ters are available, says the firm. For 
additional information, check No. 
7278 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7292—Egg Room 
Cooler 


The National Ideal Co. has an- 
nounced a new egg room cooler, en- 
gineered, designed and manufactured 
for the specific purpose of holding the 


egg temperature at 55° and retaining 
the proper relative humidity. 

No auxiliary humidifier is required. 
Three sizes are available, all com- 
pletely automatic. For additional in- 
formation including detailed litera- 
ture catalogs, check No. 7292 on the 
coupon and mail. 


No. 7295——Poultry and 

J 
Livestock Equipment 

The 1961 Brower Catalog, issued 
by Brower Manufacturing Co., is off 
the press. It contains 96 pages of new 
and standard poultry and livestock 
equipment of interest to dealers. 

A new piece of poultry equipment 
featured in this catalog is the Brow- 
er 5l-in. hanging gas brooder. The 
large canopy handles up to 500 
chicks, according to the company. 
Also featured is the new Sani-Flo 


i 
| 
| 


water trough with a clip-top teeter 
band that’s reported to be absolutely 
roost-proof. The 16-gauge trough is 
the heaviest in the industry, the com- 
pany claims. 

Also shown are Brower’s brush 
type egg washers which clean and 
dry in one operation. 

Round turkey feeders with a brace 
around the top to keep them in per- 
fect round are illustrated in the 
catalog. This brace, reports the com- 
pany, makes the feeders weathertight 
with easy-on, easy-off fit. The feed- 
ers are available in 750, 1,200 and 
2,000 Ib. capacities. 

The catalog also contains informa- 
tion pertaining to cattle feeders, au- 
tomatic hog feeders, baby pig water- 
ing equipment, electric stock tank 
heaters and many other items avail- 
able to dealers. For a copy of this 
new catalog, check No. 7295 on the 
coupon and mail. 


No. 7296—Bulk 
Truck Bodies 


An illustrated eight-page brochure 
describing its line of self-unloading, 
aluminum bodies is available from 
FMC Bulk Transport Systems. 

Design features and operating ad- 
vantages are given for several types 
of FMC bulk feed bodies. Featured 
are truck-mounted paddle conveyor 
mechanical units (Model TGM); 
truck-mounted belt conveyor pneu- 
matic units (Model TBR), and semi- 
trailers in either paddle conveyor 
mechanical (Model TBP) or belt 
conveyor pneumatic (Model RBP) 
units. 

All truck-mounted units operate off 
a single power-takeoff and use all- 
mechanical drives (no hydraulics) 
while semi-trailers use a_ trailer- 
mounted motor for independent 
power. 

Also included in this brochure is 
information on the benefits and ad- 
vantages of bulk feed delivery sys- 
tems. For a copy of this brochure, 
check No. 7296 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7297—Ketosis 
Medication 

Developent of Soluble Lactates 
Mix, an aid in prevention and treat- 
ment of ketosis (acetonemia), is an- 
nounced by the Sheffield Chemical 
Co. 

Derived from whey, Soluble Lac- 
tates Mix is a combination of calcium 
and sodium lactate salts, and has 
been thoroughly tested as a safe and 
effective ketosis remedy, reports the 
company. 

Company officials say this new 
product is easy to use in a medicated 
dairy feed ration. It also may be 
used as a drench. It is reported to 
be more palatable than other ketosis 
remedies. It is described as free- 
flowing in granulated form to reduce 
dust. 

The lactates mix was developed in 
conjunction with work by Dr. J. C. 
Shaw, when he was at the University 
of Maryland. 

The company states that to aid in 
preventing ketosis, the farmer should 
start feeding Soluble Lactates Mix 
medicated feed a few days before calv- 
ing. The product also may be used in 
silage. 

When started, use small amounts in 
each feeding, but increase intake to 1 
lb. of Soluble Lactates Mix per day 
at calving time. It should be used for 
four to six weeks after calving, says 
the company. 

For additional information on this 
product, check No. 7297 on the cou- 
pon and mail. 


No. 7270—Poultry 
Supplies 


The Anderson Box Co. recently is- 
sued its new 1961 catalog of poultry 
and hatchery supplies. The new cata- 
log has been expanded to 44 pages in 
order to more fully illustrate the 
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fortify 
swine 

starter 
and grower 
rations with 
the Merck brand of Vitamin B. 


High-energy swine prestarter, starter and grower rations must be fortified — for best results — with 
high-quality micronutrients, including the all-important — vitamin By». 
The highly stable cobalamins in the Merck Vitamin B,2 supplements are invaluable in promoting normal 


growth and the formation of hemoglobin and red blood cells. 

Test after test has demonstrated that B,2-supplementation of swine feeds is economically sound in pre- 
venting the stunting, anemia and reduced feed intake that frequently occur in the absence of this essential 
nutrient. The use of Merck By. is your assurance of product stability, uniformity and quality supported 
by over 30 years of Merck Research, Service and Know-How. 

Remember: The incidence of multivitamin deficiencies in high-energy rations may be more prevalent 
than that of single vitamin deficiencies. Be sure to check all your vitamin levels — including B,z2 — when you 
formulate your prestarter, starter and grower rations. Too, Merck offers a wide group of By» supplements to 
fit your every formulation need. 

Still looking for an effective, low-cost antibiotic supplement? Why not set up a 
split-pen feeding trial with Pro-Strep® and demonstrate— with on-the-farm re- 


sults— how Pro-Strep, added to your next Merck custom premix, can pay off for 
you and your growers. Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Division, Rahway, New Jersey. 


the Merck 


Recommended Vitamin Bu Levels 
in swine rations: 


-..uniformity a 


Prestarter Starter Grower 
30.0mg./ton 20.0mg./ton 10.0 mg./ton 


@TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC., FOR ITS ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENT, 
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Importers and Wholesalers 
of .. Canadian Screenings 


SUPERIOR FEED COMPANY 


Duluth 2, Minn. 
Teletype DU 16 


Board of Trade 
Phone: 2-0777 


Members: American Feed Manufacturers Association 


The Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


t@6t CATALOG NO 42 


company’s full line of products for 

all phases of the poultry industry. 
In addition to Anderson’s “Pull- 

man” chick boxes, egg cases and 


eee ideally suited 
for BREEDERS, too 


for protection against blackhead 


There is no blackhead preventive more ideally 
suited to the turkey breeder’s requirements than 
CARB-O-SEP. 


CARB-O-SEP has the unique ability to give top 
blackhead protection — without introducing the 
serious, undesirable side reactions breeders have 
long’ associated with the use of blackhead preven- 
tives. CARB-O-SEP’s freedom from costly ad- 
verse side reactions has been convincingly proven 
in both meat birds and breeding birds. 


CARB-O-SEP protected meat birds have attained 
outstanding results in feed efficiency and weight 
gains. Breeding birds fed CARB-O-SEP have 
maintained the finest kind of performance records 
in fertility and hatchability. 


Over the past 4 breeding seasons, CARB-O-SEP 
has been successfully used by breeders all over 
the country. “84% hatchability” is the most recent 
report on breeder hatchability. 


So—it is no longer necessary for the breeder to 
run the risk of blackhead striking his valuable 
breeding birds. CARB-O-SEP offers the turkey 
breeder an effective way to successfully protect 
his birds from blackhead without sacrificing valu- 
able fertility and hatchability. 


For more information and data on CARB-O-SEP, write 
Dept. FS-2. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Lubbock, Texas 


ne 
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IN CANADA: 

Manufacturing Chemists ; Whitmoyer Laboratories, Ltd. - 
MYERSTOWN, PENNA., U.S.A, Port Credit (Toronto Twp.), Ontario 
WHITMOVER WAREHOUSE STOCKS AVAILABLE AT THESE AND OTHER-CONVEMIENT U. $. AND FOREIGN LOCATIONS: 


dressed poultry boxes, special em- 
phasis has been placed on the new 
Chor- Matic suspended automatic 
feeder and other items of poultry 
equipment. 

For a copy of this catatlog, check 
No. 7270 on the coupon and mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jottmg 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7237—Feed service franchise, 
Swisher Feed Service. 

No. 7239—Molasses mixing equip- 
ment, Prater Pulverizer Co. 

No. 7240—Bag filling machine, 
Kraft Bag Corp. 

No. 7242—Pneumatic vibratory 
feeder, National Air Vibrator Co. 

No. 7244—Hot spot grain fumigant, 
Ferguson Fumigants, Inc. 

No. 7245—Roller mills for mobile 
mill, Champion Portable Mill Co. 

No. 7249—Iron for sheep and cat- 
tle, Diamond Laboratories. 

No. 7250—Bin vibrators, Eriez 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7251—Grain temperature 
probe, Rolfes Electronic Corp. 

No. 7252—Automatic calf feeder, 
K & K Manufacturing, Inc. 

No. 7253—Air vibrator, National 
Air Vibrator Co. 

No. 7254— Pneumatic conveyors, 
Young Machinery Co. 

No. 7255 —Checkweighing scale, 
Exact Weight Scale Co. 

No. 7256—Fertilizer spreader, Ty- 
ler Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7257— Enzyme feed supple- 
ments, Rohm & Haas Co. 

No. 7258 — Phosphorus report, 
Smith-Douglass Co. 

No. 7259—Cut-off control for 
scales, The Cardinal Scale Manufac- 
turing Co. 

No. 7260—Boiler catalog, Superior 
Boiler Works. 

No. %7261—Sidewall discharge for 
grain tanks, Ross Equipment Co. 

No. 7262—Grain driers, Aeroglide 
Corp. 

No. 72683—Compact trucks and 
tractors, White Motor Co. 

No. 7264—Steam generator, Clay- 
ton Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7265—Self-feeder for cattle, 
The Brower Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7266—Iron for pigs, Specifide, 
Inc. 

No. 7267—Round nursery pens, 
The Walsh Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7268—Plastic bag handle, 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. 

No. 7269—Feed bagger, Thayer 
Scale Corp. 

No. 7271—Belt splice, General 
Splice Corp. 

No. 7273—Poultry plant cleaning 
compound, Anderson Box Co. 

No. 7274—Bad debt collection sys- 
tem, Transco Envelope Co. 

No. 7275—Lift truck handbook, 
The Automatic Transportation Co. 

No, 7276—Turkey barn insulation, 
The American Sisalkraft Co. 

No. 7277—Round hog feeder, The 
Oakes Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7279—Terramycin for milk 
production, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 7280—Pellet cooler and dryer, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 

No. 7281—Bin monitor, The Rolfes 
Electronics Corp. 

No. 7282—Hog health products, Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No. 7283—Packaging for poultry 
medication, Abbott Laboratories. 

No. 7284—Mobile feed mill, Daffin 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7285—New pig brooder, Nu- 
trena Mills, Inc. 

No. 7286— Mobile mill extension 
loader, Seco, Inc. 

No. 7287—Cellulase enzyme, Miles 
Chemical Co. 

No. 7288—Grain weighing systems, 
Howe Scale Co. 

No. 7289—Feed mix for grub con- 
trol, Dow Chemical Co. 

No. 7290—Poultry disease bulletin, 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories. 
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J. H. Hoefer 


Wayne Nusbaum 


California Group 


Plans Convention 
For April 20-22 


SAN FRANCISCO—Aimed for the 
first time directly at the needs of 
feed industry executives and top man- 
agement, with a “Business First” 
theme, the convention of the Califor- 
nia Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 
is scheduled for San Francisco’s new 
Jack Tar Hotel on April 20-22. 

Principal feature of the convention 
is its first day, described as a man- 
agement conference for executives of 
all levels in the feed industry, ac- 
cording to Winslow W. Hall, Pacific 
Molasses Co., head of the associa- 


tion’s 12-man convention committee. | 


Modifying the traditional socially- 
oriented convention of the organiza- 


tion, the committee has engaged five | 
nationally known authorities to speak | 


in the management sessions April 20. 
Two of these have been announced— 
Wayne Nusbaum, treasurer of Rals- 


ton Purina Co., St. Louis, and John | 


H. Hoefer, president of Hoefer, 
Dietrich & Brown, San Francisco. 
Financing and Integration 

Mr. Nusbaum will discuss feed in- 
dustry finance and integrated live- 
stock production. Top fiscal officer 
of the nation’s largest feed company, 
he entered the feed business in Cali- 
fornia with the old Taylor Milling 
Corp. in Los Angeles in 1941. He 
was manager of Purina’s Stockton 
plant from 1946 to 1955 and the Fort 
Worth plant from 1955 to 1960, when 
he was elected to his present posi- 
tion. He is a past president of the 
Texas Feed & Grain Assn. 

Mr. Hoefer is a nationally-known 
advertising executive who will ad- 


as a business tool for the average 
feed manufacturer. He has been presi- 
dent of the Advertising Association 
of the West, and the San Francisco 
Advertising Club, and chairman of 
the Pacific Coast division of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies. He is credited with a num- 
ber of outstanding marketing achieve- 
ments, including development of the 
idea of basing dietary programs on 
skim milk. 

Additional speakers, to be an- 
nounced later, will discuss the trend 
toward increased on-the-farm feed 
manufacturing, a new high energy 
ration program for dairy animals, and 
the effect of California’s new state 
water program on agriculture. 

Mr. Hall emphasizes that the day- 
long management sessions will be 
kept on a strictly practical level. He 
urged convention delegates to arrive 
in San Francisco the evening before 
the first day in order to start with 
the early program. 

Recreation, Too 

The convention committee has 
pointed out that while the business 
appeal will dominate the convention 
under its new format, recreational 
activities are also being expanded. 
However, these events are separated, 


Buy and Sell 
through 
WANT ADS 


FEEDSTUFFS 


so that if necessary, a busy executive 
can return to his desk after the first 
day without waiting through golf, 
bowling and other such activities. 

Housing plans, directed by Harry 
Wagner, Wilbur Ellis Co., are care- 
fully laid to take care of a greatly 
increased attendance this year, and 
accommodations are being arranged 
for streamlined service to all dele- 
gates. 

Mr. Hall expressed the association’s 
appreciation for industry-wide coop- 
eration in developing the new kind 
of convention, and gave as an exam- 
ple the donation of several thousand 
convention reminders, to be used as 
envelope stuffers, contributed by 
Eastman Tag & Label Co., Richmond, 
Cal. 

All members of the association will 
receive detailed information and res- 
ervation forms by mail. Out-of-state 
companies and non-members are ad- 
vised to write for information to 
California Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers 
/ssn., 1400 Tenth St., Sacramento 14. 
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SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., 


805 Dun Building 
Buffalo 2, N.Y. 


PHON 
CLEV. 2938 


INC. 


BU 71 


FEED JOBBERS 


KELLOGG HOMINY FEED 


PACIFIC MOLASSES 
STONEMO GRANITE GRIT 


PROTAMONE 


DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE AND MULTIFOS 
SODIUM BENTONITE 


DU PONT'S "TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 
NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 


PILOT SECOND CLEAR FLOUR 
INQUIRIES APPRECIATED 


AND 
DISTRIBUTORS OF 


HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 


PILOT OYSTER SHELLS 
CALF MANNA 


TAKAMINE ENZYMES 


“We've cut our customers’ 
waiting time from two 
weeks to overnight,” 

says Mr. Les I. Davis, 
Manager. 


NEW LEADER LIME-FERTILIZER REPORT 
100 Acres a Day Per Rig, Almost No Downtime, Amazing Accuracy! 


“Reliability is a strong point about 
New Leader,” says Mr. Davis, “our 
shop records bear this out. They just 
seem to run on and on, requiring noth- 
ing more than routine lubrication, which 
the drivers take care of personally.” 


SIMPLE OPERATION 


“Operating controls are very simple 
and easily accessible. Our experience 
has shown us that each quarter inch 
opening of the tailgate produces an 
application rate of 100 lbs. per acre, 
so for a typical rate of 400 lIbs./acre, 
the operator need only set the opening 
to a height of 1 inch. The rate will be 
accurate within limits of plus or minus 
2%. We did a 150 acre fertilizing job 
at a 400 lb./acre rate, normally calling 
for a total of 60,000 pounds of material, 
and actually used 59,640 pounds, an 
amazing degree of accuracy, consider- 
ing all possible variables.” 


SAVES OPERATOR'S TIME 


“Two other major advantages we gain 
with our New Leader spreaders are 
their twin distributor fans, which pro- 
duce an equal spread on both sides of 
the truck; and the drive shaft-powered 


Got a lime-fertilizer spreading or selling problem? Write for an answer, today! » i 


| Simplot Soil Builders spread nearly 30,000 acres by offering overnight fertilizer 


dress the association on advertising | 


_ and gypsum service to farmers in the Caldwell, Idaho area. 


feed conveying of material onto the 
fans, which assures a set rate of applica- 
tion, regardless of vehicle speed. This 
drive varies the speed of the wide, flat 
belt in the bottom of the spreader in 
direct proportion to vehicle ground 
speed, so the material falls into the 
fans at a faster rate as the truck speeds 
up, and the flow slows down as the 
truck does. 

‘Since the fans are driven by a separate 
7 h.p. engine, their speed remains con- 
stant, even though the truck speed may 
change, keeping the spreading width 
constant. This means our operators can 
work a consistent pattern in the field 
and don’t have to vary their row spac- 
ing according to speed.” 

Using seven 10’ 6” New Leader spread- 
ers, Simplot Soil Builders serves a 50- 
mile radius from Caldwell, where the 
major crops are sugar beets, potatoes, 
grain, hops, hay, alfalfa, clover and 
grazing areas. Normal application 
rate is 300 to 1,000 pounds per acre, 
although they have spread as low as 
100 lbs./acre and as high as one ton 
acre. For alkaline soil, they frequently 
spread gypsum anywhere from 500 to 
4,000 lbs./acre. 


THE FASTEST SPREADING NAME IN ALL 50 STATES 


> 


“Our New Leader spreaders produce a 
markedly superior uniformity of appli- 
cation, whether the product is dense 
or light, and our farmer customers are 
thoroughly satisfied with the results 
they produce.” 


See Your NEW LEADER/MAN For 
One of 12 Rigs Buiit For Your 
Area's Specialty. Authorized Serv- 
ice—Genuine New Leader Parts. 


COMBINATION 

LIME AND 
FERTILIZER 
SPREADERS 


W-|-D-E SPREADERS MOBILE BLENDERS 


| HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
613 “D" Avenue, N.W., Cedar Rapids, lowa 
| |_| Lime and Fertilizer’’ and the name 
| of the nearest NEW LEADER/MAN. 

| 

| 


Send me a copy of ‘‘How to Sell 
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Cattle Feeding Research Reported by 
North Carolina State College Scientists 


By Special Correspondent 


RALEIGH, N.C. 
beef cattle research, done by North 
Carolina State College staff members, 
were presented to the tenth annual 
Cattlemen's Conference at North 
Carolina State College. 

More than 200 cattlemen and 


others heard reports by Bill McMil- | 


lan, executive secretary, American 
National Cattlemens Assn.; Fieldon 
Miller, Albemarle; Dr. Herrell De 
Graff, Cornell University; Bill Miller, 
American Hereford Assn., and Dr. T. 
J. Marlowe, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute. 

Papers on research work at North 


The results of | 


Carolina State College were prepared 
by Profs. M. B. Wise, E. R. Barrick, 
Hervey Evans, Jr., D. F. Tugman, 
D. G. Spruill, C. Z. McSwain, R. L. 
McGuire, T. N. Blumer, G. W. Dilley, 
W. H. Bailey, G. D. Jones and R. T. 


| Gast. 


Utilization of Low Quality Rough- 


age — The first report covered the 
utilization of low quality roughages 
in rations for growing beef calves. 
Eighty-eight Hereford calves, aver- 
aging 500 Ib., were used in a 125-day 
test to evaluate various low quality 
roughages in complete mixed and 
pelleted rations. 

Cottonseed hulls, oat straw, cotton 


burrs or corn cobs constituted 61.5% 
of the complete rations which were 
fed ad libitum. 

The ration containing cotton burrs 
supported weight gains of approxi- 
mately 1.6 lb. daily; whereas, the 
other rations gave daily gains be- 
tween 1% to 2 Ib. It is apparent from 
this study that low quality rough- 
ages, when properly supplemented 
with protein, vitamins and minerals, 
will result in highly satisfactory per- 
formance when fed to growing calves 
in finely ground and pelleted forms. 


Supplementing Corn Silage — The 
second study evaluated the process 
of adding urea to corn silage at time 
of ensiling and compared the growth 
promoting properties of two supple- 
ments added to corn silage and urea 
treated silage when fed to young 
growing beef cattle. 

A total of 80 beef calves and year- 
lings were used in two experiments 
to compare methods of supplementing 


HYBRID VIGOR 


_ THE ARBOR ACRES 50 HAS IT! 


From the day you put in your first flock of Arbor 
Acres 50’s you can see the difference — not so much 
the color as the extra vigor in these new pullets. Even 


in long stretches of cold, wet weather . . 
“50's” live better 
than purebred pullets. You'll know it when housing 
time comes. One of the country’s best-known integrated 
operators ran a split-flock test during the growing 
period: he housed 10% more “50’s” than “controls”! 
And your “50’s” will withstand stresses better in the 


other conditions of unusual stress, 


laying house, too. 


Breeding better birds 


. under any 


And the offspring! When mated with proven males, 
Arbor Acres 50’s produce broiler chicks that grow and 
convert better than the Arbor Acres crosses which have 
set the industry standard for years. The fleshing and 
dressing characteristics of “50” crosses are already 
winning over well-known processors. Arbor Acres spent 
five years developing the “50” because we knew you 
couldn’t afford to use any pullet but the best. Now it 
seems as if everybody wants to put in “50’s” at the 
same time! Better call your Arbor Acres Division right 


away to be sure of the dates you want. 


for better business 


General offices, Research: GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
Concord, N.C. + Springdale, Ark. Blairsville, Skowhegan, Me,+Carthage, Miss. + San Luls Obispo, Calif.* Albertville, Ala.+Thorntown, Ind,+ Tenaha, Tex. + Aprilia, Italy 


untreated corn silage and urea treat- 
ed corn silage. Supplements used were 
soybean oil meal and ground shelled 
corn plus alfalfa meal. 

The data gave the following con- 
clusions: 

1. Satisfactory winter gains (1.5 Ib. 
daily) were obtained when calves 
were fed corn silage supplemented 
with 1.5 lb. of soybean oil meal. 

2. A slight depression in perform- 
ance was apparent whenever urea 
was added at time of ensiling and 
this silage was supplemented with 1.5 
lb. of soybean oil meal. 

3. Supplementation of untreated 
corn silage with 1.5 lb. of ground 
shelled corn and .5 Ib. of alfalfa meal 
apparently did not completely meet 
the protein needs of the growing calf. 
Addition of urea to the silage at har- 
vest time improved performance 
when this supplement was used. 

4. Favorable relationships in terms 
of cost and feed efficiency may be 
obtained in a silage supplementation 
program as described in this report. 

Hormone and Antibiotic Studies 
“The Influence of Chlortetracycline 
and Stilbestrol on Performance of 
Calves Wintered in Dry-Lot and Fin- 
ished with Limited Concentrate on 
Pasture,” was the next topic of dis- 
cussion. 

Forty Angus steer calves were used 
in a wintering trial followed by a 
summer grazing-finishing period for 
this experiment. Ten calves served 
as controls; ten were implanted with 
stilbestrol; ten received antibiotic; 
and ten got a combination of the two 
during each peried. Twenty-four mil- 
ligrams of stilbestrol were implanted 
in the calves’ ears at the beginning 
of each feeding period. The level of 
chlortetracycline was 75 mg. per head 
daily during the wintering period and 
110 mg. per head daily for the sub- 
sequent summer grazing-finishing pe- 
riod. 

Considering the entire 291 days 
during both periods, stilbestrol alone 
increased gains by 0.15 lb. (11%) 
over the control group. Feeding 
chlortetracycline resulted in an in- 
crease of 0.1 lb. (8%) over calves 
receiving neither antibiotics nor stil- 
bestrol. The combination of the two 
supported daily gains that were 0.26 
lb. (18%) greater than when neither 
material was used. From these data, 
it would appear that stilbestrol and 
chlortetracycline are additive in their 
effect on gains of beef cattle. Chlor- 
tetracycline administered to beef 
steers resulted in a feed saving of 
approximately 13% or 0.7 lb. of con- 
centrate per pound of body weight 
increase. 

Hormone, Antibiotic, Added Fat— 
The next report was a further study 
on the influence of chlortetracycline 
and stilbestrol on the performance 
and carcass characteristics of graz- 
ing steers self-fed ground corn with 
added fat with limited intake. 

Sixty-four yearling Hereford steers 
were used in two experiments to de- 
termine results. Each year, the ani- 
mals were allowed to graze one acre 
per head of Ladino clover-fescue 
grass pasture. The four treatment 
groups for each experiment were 
controls, 24 mg. of implanted diethyl- 
stilbestrol, 100 mg. of chlortetracy- 
cline per head daily, and a combina- 
tion of these two materials. 

Experiment I covered a period of 
198 days and Experiment II lasted 
194 days. Subsequent to termination 
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about CRD, synovitis, 
condemnations? 
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You can reduce broiler 


condemnation risk 


What is a reasonable condemnation 
rate? To find out, the University 
of Maryland and the University of 
Delaware studied 61 flocks (nearly 
one million birds) from hatchery to 
processing line. 

Only about one-fifth of these 
flocks had less than 1% condem- 
nations! Two-fifths had 2% rejects 
or less. On the other hand, one-third 
of the flock owners had more than 
4%, of their birds turned down... 
and 10% losses were suffered in 
13% of the flocks! 

Condemned birds were valued at 
60¢. On this basis, a loss rate of 5% 
costs $600 for every 20,000 birds 
marketed . .. or $2,400 for four 
20,000-bird batches. 

What can you do about condem- 
nation losses? First, let’s review... 


What causes condemnations? 


Many factors can influence reject 
rate to some extent. But a Univer- 
sity of Delaware scientist says 
“chronic respiratory disease is the 
most frequent disease cause for 
condemnation.” 

And Georgia poultry scientists 
add that adverse weather or envi- 
ronmental conditions can make the 
problem worse. The Georgia group 
concludes: “Control of respiratory 
diseases will be necessary to reduce 
broiler condemnations, and im- 
proved environmental conditions are 
necessary to minimize respiratory 
diseases.” 


What can you do? 


There is a simple, effective way to 
counteract the effects of many en- 


vironmental and weather-caused 
stresses .. . to prevent constant dis- 
ease drag and intestinal troubles 
that in turn make birds far more 
susceptible to CRD and other seri- 
ous diseases. The answer is nf-180 
protective feeding. 


Wide-range protection 


The drug nf-180 is particularly 
well-suited for protecting broilers. 
First, it is effective against an ex- 
tremely wide range of diseases. In 
fact, nf-180 prevents and controls 
more broiler diseases than any other 
drug. It is the first drug many men 
turn to when trouble strikes. 

Second, nf-180 is safe and non- 
toxic — no withdrawal period is 
required. It can be fed right up to 
marketing, thus helping you pro- 
tect your birds during the critical 
finishing period. The end results 
are fewer condemned birds, faster 
gains, more profit. 

How do you know nf-180 will 
work for you? Actually, you don’t 
until you try it! 

But a recent study of the daily 
records of a large processing plant 
in the South showed that, for most 
growers... 


nf-180 effectively reduces 
condemnations 


This study was conducted during 
early summer when condemnations 
ordinarily are not as serious as in 
winter. In fact, broilers not receiv- 
ing nf-180 averaged only 2.93% 
rejects, the worst flock showing 
6.16% loss. 

But even here, where condemna- 


tions would not seem to be much 
of a problem, nf-180 showed con- 
siderable effectiveness! It cut the 
already-low condemnation rate by 
more than half... down to just 
1.09%. The highest condemnation 
rate of any flock on nf-180 was 1.35%. 

Even more important, nf-180 re- 
turned $33.88 per thousand birds, 
over and above the cost of the drug, 
when all benefits were figured. So 
nf-180 does not squeeze already- 
tight margins... it actually widens 
your profit margin! 


How to use nf-180 


Only you can decide how to use nf-180 
most effectively to handle your own 
particular problems. Here are ideas 
other broilermen have found effective: 


To reduce early chick losses: start 
your chicks on nf-180 medicated feed 
to provide 100 grams furazolidone per 
ton. Feed 1 lb. of this ration per chick 
(about 3 weeks). 


For vaccination and other stresses: 
use an nf-180 medicated booster feed 
(100-200 grams furazolidone) for 7 to 
14 days. Trials indicate feeding nf-180 
at least 7 days prior to vaccination 
reduces outbreaks of CRD and other 
respiratory troubles. 


To reduce condemnations and im- 
prove finish: feed 50 grams furazoli- 
done per ton from the 6th week until 
marketing. nf-180 protects against CRD, 
synovitis, enteritis and other serious 
troubles. 

Try nf-180. Compare growth, feed 
conversion, mortality and condemna- 
tions with previous flocks. You'll prob- 
ably find the reduced number of rejects, 
alone, more than pays for nf-180. 


HESS & CLARK 
ASHLAND, OHIO 


Division of Richardson-Merrell Inc. 
NT-6-10 
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MORE CATTLE IN 
SOUTH SEEN 


RALEIGH, N.C.—A Cornell Uni- 
versity economist, Dr. Herrell De- 
Graff, painted a rosy picture of the 
South’s beef cattle potential in a 
talk at the North Carolina Cattle- 
men’s conference. 

“I have traveled over the nation, 
and I haven't seen a section of the 
country with the cattle potential of 
the Southeast,” said Dr. DeGraff. 

Recent surveys show the South is 
racing ahead rapidly in cattle and 
now is a top beef-producing area. 
From 1939 to 1958, beef cattle num- 
bers increased 930% in North Caro- 
lina. During the same period numbers 
in Texas increased 59%. 


of the feeding portion of the experi- | 


the steers were slaughtered 
obtained on carcass 


ments, 
and data were 
characteristics. 


The experiments justify the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

1. This work furnishes further evi- 
dence that grain intake of grazing 
steers may be controlled at 0.8 to 
1.0% of their body weight by adding 
10% of animal grease. 

2. Addition of chlortetracycline to 
a corn-fat mixture self-fed grazing 
steers had no apparent effect on con- 
centrate intake of the animals in 
these two experiments. Implantation 
of stilbestrol slightly increased con- 
centrate intake of grazing steers. 

3. Increases in average daily gain 
of approximately 5% were effected by 
the addition of chlortetracycline to 
the concentrate when both experi- 
ments were averaged together. No 
detectable difference in efficiency of 
feed utilization was apparent. 

4. Implantation with 24 mg. of 
stilbestrol resulted in a body weight 
gain stimulation of 11% and a con- 
centrate saving of 9% when both ex- 
periments were considered. 

5. Careasses exhibiting a slightly 
higher degree of finish as measured 
by slaughter and carcass grades, per 


cent of fat in the 9-10-11 rib cut, rind 
thickness and objectively measured 
marbling resulted from cattle fed 
chlortetracycline. Although these dif- 
ferences were small, they were ap- 
parent in all measures of fatness in 
both experiments. Stilbestrol result- 
ed in no detectable differences in car- 
cass characteristics in either experi- 
ment. 

6. No adverse effects resulting from 
the use of chlortetracycline or stil- 
bestrol were observed either on per- 
formance or carcass characteristics 
of the animals involved in these stu- 
dies. 

Influence of Varying Energy Con- 
tent and Physical Form—tThe influ- 
ence of feeding rations varying in 
energy content and physical form on 
performance and carcass character- 
istics of growing-finishing steers was 
examined next. In this research, 60 
yearling steers of beef breeding were 
employed in a 3 x 2 factorial experi- 
mental design to determine the in- 
fluence of various feeding regimes 
and low level stilbestrol implantation 


CK is OK for Profit...Service...Quality 
Don Mix 
Without 


~ 


“REDFIELD, IOWA 


(85% feeding Cane Molasses Equivalent — 
Dehydrated on Soybean Mill Feed) 

Why? Because’ CK Econolass is 
economical AND is of uniformly 
high quality. In fact, you can’t buy 
a better dry blackstrap molasses 
feed ingredient. 


You'll like the ease with which 
Econolass mixes, and you'll like 
the convenience of the moisture- 
resistant 50 lb. bags. 


You'll like the FAST service 
your orders get from CK—and your 
customers will like the fast, healthy 
gains your feeds provide with the 
added palatability of Econolass. 


Profits With 


Econolass in Your Feed 
Processing Company 


MUSCATINE, IOWA 


The 
of qua ingredients 


includes — 
@ Econ — 
Fish solubles 
dried on soymeal. 
@ New Econoloc — 
Soyoil and lecithin 
carried on soymeal. 


on the performance and carcass char- 
acteristics of growing-finishing steers. 

The nutritional treatments were 
60% of a full feed of ground ear 
corn and supplement, ad libitum feed- 
ing of ground-pelleted Coastal Ber- 
muda grass, and a full feed of low 
quality hay and corn silage with a 
small amount of high protein supple- 
ment. Each of the nutritional treat- 
ments was subdivided so that one- 
half of the steers on each treatment 
received 24 mg. of diethylstilbestrol. 

The experimental period was of 
206 days duration. Upon completion 
of the feeding portion of the experi- 
ment, the animals were trucked to a 
slaughter plant and samples removed 
from the carcasses for further study. 

The data gives the following con- 
clusions: 

1. Neither Coastal Bermuda pellets 
nor hay and silage plus supplement 
supported daily weight gains as high 
as the 60% full feed of high concen- 
trate ration. 

2. Compared to the high concen- 
trate ration, both pelleted and non- 
pelleted roughages produced car- 
casses which had a higher percentage 
of muscle tissue, thinner rinds, and 
less marbling. 

3. Although steers fed Coastal Ber- 
muda pellets exhibited a higher daily 
gain throughout the experiment, car- 
casses from calves fed the hay-silage- 
supplement ration were slightly fat- 
ter by the measurements used in this 
study. This is thought to be due, in 
part, to the feeding of grain during 
the last 10 weeks of the experiment 
on the hay-silage ration. Perhaps a 
readily available carbohydrate source 
is needed to enhance the process of 
fattening. 

4. Stilbestrol administration was 
responsible for the production of car- 
casses with a greater percentage of 
lean meat, thinner rinds, and de- 
creased fat deposition in the ribeye 
muscle. This was true even though 
stilbestrol administration resulted in 
an increased body weight gain of 
approximately 9%. 


Wisconsin Turkey Men 
OK Research Funds 


RICHLAND CENTER, WIS.—A 
contribution of %¢ for each bird in 
their flocks to pay for research and 
disease control was voted here by 
members of the Wisconsin Turkey 
Federation. Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota turkey raisers are sponsoring 
the program jointly. 

Meeting here for their annual con- 
vention, federation members elected 
Paul A. Nelson, Eau Claire, as their 
president, to succeed Milford Kintz, 
Richland Center. 

Other officers elected were: Clif- 
ford Baas, Dallas, vice president, and 
Gerald E. Annin, Madison, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Mr. Annin told the federation 
members that Wisconsin had ad- 
vanced to fifth place in national tur- 
key production from 22nd place 15 
years ago. He said that in 1944, Wis- 
consin’s 1,859 turkey raisers had 
flocks averaging 249 birds, but by 
1959, the flocks of 782 raisers aver- 
aged 5,862 birds. 


ROLLER MILLS 
HAMMER MILLS 
W-W GRINDER CORP. 
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have. 
an efficient 
broil 


The nutritionist is constantly in touch with the latest research work in all 
parts of the country. At many meetings and conferences, he is constantly 


searching for new information to add to the results of his own research. ; <2. 
Formulations are then thoroughly proved on his research farm. This results ae a “ a 
in rations which give your broilers fastest growth—at lowest cost. ——- See 


Nutritionists have found that Squibb’s Omafac helps to produce a more j 


efficient ration. Only 0.5% of Omafac will replace 4% to 5% of crude 
Unknown Growth Factor supplements—and at less cost per ton. Omafac 
also increases the antibiotic content of the ration by 15 gm. per ton (strepto- 
mycin sulfate) at the 0.5% level. An additional plus factor is Omafac’s 


uniformly high Vitamin content. 50 ies List 4385" 

Omafac is produced by Squibb from dried penicillin and streptomycin resi- i) 

dues. The analysis shown on the label is guaranteed. Omafac is always in et 

dependable year-round supply. Write for more facts. OMAFAC 
SQUIBB 


Another Squibb Feed Ingredient 
Dred Extracted Penicillium and Streptomyces. 


Squibb Procaine Penicillin G is a special grade of penicillin with Controlled Meal and Fermentation Solubles with 
Particle Size.’ Developed especially for use in all feeds, it has an excep- 
tionally high degree of stability in mash or pelleted form. Flows freely and ee ee 


mixes readily, will not lump or cake. 


Available as 100% procaine penicillin unmasked by carrier. Also as 80% Crude Fat _ Mot less than 0.75% 
and 50% in oyster shell meal. 
FREE: Send for Technical Bulletin containing stability data, recommended Deere 

usage, etc. Write today to: Chemicals Sales Department, E. R. SQUIBB & 

SONS, Division of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 745 Fifth Avenue, ~ Ba-Soamna & Sons. tae 

New York 22, New York. 
1. Patent applied for , 

*OMAPAC is a Squibb trademark — 


THIS 1S THE OMAFAC® LABEL. Note 


*. the guaranteed analysis which lists 

-A NAME you CAN TRUST ? SQUIBB ; the percentage of each ingredient 
to help the nutritionist formulate 

Pe. oenv™™ more efficient broiler rations for you. 


| The Nutritionist Travels Thousands of Miles : 

47 
Oa 
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Know Your Customers 


When the monthly training 
meeting was held in Joe Brooks’ bg 
display February night, 
the nine employees were puffing on 


sales 


room that 


cigars and pipes, following the big 
steak dinner at the nearby Hotel 
Manitou 

Tall, brown-haired Joe 3rooks 
stood before his employees, a sheet 


of paper in his hand. To his right 
was a large easel and there was a 
white bedsheet over it. 

“Perhaps,” Joe suggested, “we 
ought to have a plain ham sandwich 
and coffee lunch here in the display 
room the night of the monthly meet- 
ing. Maybe the steak dinner at the 
Hotel Manitou is too much for all 
of us. We can’t think so well with a 
full stomach.” 


“No, no!” shouted several em- 
ployees in unison. 

“I can’t think with a _half-filled 
stomach, Joe!” complained Milt. 
“Give us another try on steaks at 
the hotel. We'll come through with 
ideas.” 

“Yeah,” said Smiley. “It does some- 
thing to my ego to have all of us 
eating off white tablecloths at the 
Hotel Manitou dining room. Makes 


END DISRUPTION AND INTERRUPTION ... with dicalcium phosphate from Hooker. Depend on Hooker 
for your dicalcium phosphate and you will never be harassed by disrupted formulas or interrupted mill processing 
due to phosphate shortage. Hooker will supply the quantities you need when you need them for as long as you need 


them. Dicalcium phosphate in your feed gives you optimum feed ratio, too. 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


JEFFERSONVILLE, 


PHOSPHORUS DIVISION, 
GALES OFFICES: CHICAGO, 


BOX 
ILLINOIS e 


DEPT. Fs -2, 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO 


326, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHEMICALS 


INDIANA 


| pins. Some pins were in a 


me feel important. Makes me respect 
you guys more, too. Makes me feel 
I'm part of a real big shot organiza- 
tion.” 

“That's right, Joe,” said Butter- 
ball. “We are big time. I brag about 
this dinner every month to lots of 
people.” 

“Well,” chuckled Joe, “‘perhaps it 
does have some publicity value. We'll 
continue it for a few more months, 
anyway.” 

A sigh of relief swept 
seated employees. 


over the 


Competitive Age 

Joe consulted the paper in his 
hand. “Men,” he said, “the modern 
business today,is run scientifically. 
It isn’t run by guess. I as owner and 
you as my co-workers, need to know 
as much as we can about our cus- 
tomers, their needs, how we are 
meeting those needs, what extras we 
can perform for customers, etc. Facts 
tell us what we want to know. We 
can’t afford to guess in this com- 
petitive age.” 

“I know a lot of facts about farm- 
ers I wouldn't spill,” Milt offered. 
“There'd be too many scandals.” 

Joe held up his hand. “Keep facts 
like that under your hat, Milt. I 
want the other kind—business facts.” 

The feed man raised the paper in 
his hand. “Our books show that we 
are serving about 450 farmers in the 
Hansen's Creek and Endeavor terri- 
tories,” he said slowly. “Do any of 


| you know where most cf the farmers 


are located?” 

“Oh,” said Milt, 
10-mile radius.” 

Joe nodded. ‘“That’s as accurate as 
a general statement can be. What I 
want to know is at what spots in 
the territory are mest of our cus- 
tomers located? 

“Just as I thought,” Joe continued, 
after no one answered. 

He then took off the white sheet 
covering the easel. There on a large 
display board was a map of the ter- 
ritory covered by the two mills. The 
words Hansen’s Creek and Endeavor 
were printed in red, with a star in- 
dicating each location. The rest of 
the board was covered with a num- 
ber of red, green, blue and vellow 
cluster; 


“maybe within a 


others were far apart. 

“Holy cow,” said Smiley Johnson 
“Look at all those pins a'ong Bear 
Creek Rd., five miles out. Man, have 
we got a lot of customers there!” 

Better Selling 

Joe smiled. “Yes, we have. We 
have printed three or four cise his- 
tories of customers’ feeding records 
out in that area in the last few 
years. We've also had a number of 
farm meetings for cattle, dairy cow, 


| hog and chicken feed customers out 


there.” 
“And,” said Pop Henley, “we've 
had some of our picnics out there. 


| We always have a good turnout.” 


Joe nodded. > 
“What do the different 
the pins stand for, Joe?” 
The feed dealer smiled. 


colors of 


“The red 


For All Livestock and Poultry 
Lower Feed Costs — Better Efficiency 
College Tests Show Yeast Culture Values 


Write 
WESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
Chillicothe, Minois 
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are the finest 100% Dry Molasses Products 


on the market today! 


is the richest dry molasses product 
available! Add it to your feed for 


m is the superior Molasses Distillers 
Dried Solubles — nutritionally 


sound, palatable to stock and just 
about the best pellet binder you 
can buy! Paco is the ideal fortifier to add to your feed 
formula, provides balanced protein, B-vitamins, essen- 
tial minerals plus unidentified growth factors. Com- 
pare ’em all—you'll choose Paco! 


NATICO” 


more profitable production and 
more economical feeding costs. 
Natico is an all sugar cane molasses product, adds 
attractive new color and fragrance to feeds .. . even 
makes dry home-grown grains and roughages tastier to 
livestock. Try Natico and watch feeding costs go down! 


PRODUCTS OF PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC., 1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. ¢ PHONE: LOCUST 4-1400 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trading and Import Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. ¢ Tel.: PRospect 6-0858 


SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA. 


Publicker Feed Products Division F | 
1429 Walnut Street | 
FREE Philadelphia 2, Pa. | 
le C) send Natico sample | 
m le C) send Paco samp 
for sa Pp 2-0z. 2-oz. | 
50-Ib. 50-Ib. 
Let us prove Publicker’s superiority in farm feeding | 
products. Fill in coupon and attach to your m =«UNAME | oe 
company letterhead. We'll send you free samples COMPANY | “e, 
of Paco and/or Natico . . . America’s finest ie | 
products for farm feeding! | 
CITY. ZONE STATE | 
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pins indicate mobile mill accounts. 
The green pins indicate our biggest 
tonnage customers, regardless of type 
of feed bought. The yellow pins in- 
dicate other feed customers, and the 
blue pins indicate fertilizer cus- 
tomers.” 

“We've got more yellow pins than 
green ones,” put in Butterball. 

“I’m glad you noticed that,” Joe 
Brooks said. “That shows the value 
of demonstrable facts. We have 
lots of big tonnage users, but we 
want more. We can work on that end 
of it.” 

“Looks like we have lots of mo- 
bile customers,” Ed Reitci observed. 
“I see plenty of red pins.” 

“Yes, Frenchy and Molasses Muel- 
ler are doing a good job with the 
mobile,”” Joe agreed. Big Mueller and 
Frenchy grinned from ear to ear, 
winked at each other and then shook 
hands vigorously 


Unworked Territory 


“But, Joe,” pointed out Smiley, 
“why are there so many bare spots 


* 


in parts of our territory where our 
customer pins are mighty lonely?” 

“Ah,” said Joe, “that is one of the 
main points of the meeting tonight. 
You tell me.” 

Smiley frowned. “Well, some of 
those bare spots mean that com- 
petitors have won out. They sell feed 
there.” 

“Yes, that’s one reason.” 

Butterball raised his hand. “Those 
bare spots mean we could do some 
better selling and promotion work 
in those areas.” 

“Exactly, Butterball.” Joe smiled 
happily at the way the employees 
were responding. 

Pop Henley coughed. “Could be, 
too, Joe, that where those bare spots 
are, some customer that’s sore at us 
for one reason or another, is yack- 
ing plenty to his neighbors that we 
travel downstream instead of up.” 

Joe nodded. “Yes, in some areas 
I imagine that idea fits.” 

“We oughta see to it that we hold 
more feeder meetings out in those 


bare spot areas,” Ed Reitci suggest- 
ed. “Maybe even shoot a lot of direct 
mail out there advertising our spe- 
cific feeds and services. And let's 
get some more case histories on good 
feeding from what customers we 
have out there. That'll stimulate in- 
terest.” 

The discussion went on for an- 
other hour. All employees realized by 
means of this detailed trade area 
map, just where Brooks Feed and 
service were meeting with good re- 
ception and where they were not. 

“When I wait on a customer from 
one of those bare spot areas from 
now on,” Milt said, “I really am go- 
ing to pay him a lot of attention. 
I'm gonna butter him up plenty. I 
want to find out if we can serve him 
better so that he'll feel like boosting 
us to his neighbors. 

“I'll also try to find out if there 
are any soreheads out there who 
don’t want to buy from us. Man, we 
got work to do. That map sells me. 
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Be sure to teed Morton T-M (Trace-Mineralized) Salt, free j 
choice, to your beef cattle, dairy cows, sheep and hogs | 
to all your livestock. At your feed dealer's, in bags, blocks i 
and bricks. Morton Salt Company Chicago 6, Iilinois. 


MORTON TRACE-MINERALIZED SALT 
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12¢ A HEAD CAN BUY AN EXTRA 41-POUND GAIN IN 4 MONTHS! 


Program. Even if you use other minerals, Morton T-M Salt | 
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1,386 EGGS BOILED 


CHICAGO—What do you do if you 
want to show that a certain ration 
has resulted in greater egg produc- 
tion? The National Renderers Assn. 
boiled 1,386 eggs to make its point. 
Association officials said they wanted 
to illustrate in their advertising the 
results of a test in which egg pro- 
duction was greater on a ration con- 
taining stabilized animal fat. Projec- 
tion of this particular test indicated 
that a flock of 100 hens fed a fat- 
enriched diet would produce 1,386 
more eggs per year than 100 hens on 
a non-fat ration. 

It was decided to use a photograph 
of 1,386 eggs, but because of prob- 
lems in handling and transporting to 
the photographer, officials felt that 
the eggs had better be hard-boiled. 
And that they did—boiling kettle 
after kettle of eggs. Finally 120 doz. 
eggs were done (allowing 4', doz. 
spares for emergencies), and they 
were transported to the photogra- 
pher’s studio, and the picture was 
taken. Then, what to do with the 
eggs? This problem was solved hap- 
pily by donating the eggs to the Ulich 
Children’s Home in Chicago. 


Now I can see just where we gotta 
get to wor 

“And we can’t forget our good 
regular customers in cluster areas,” 
put in Smiley. “We can’t neglect 
them, either.” 

“You are right, Mr. vice presi- 
dent,” said Windy Kramer, the route 
man. “Products and services are im- 
portant but, man, so are people. And 
if you're not careful, you figure them 
out wrong. Let’s get to know people 
better and what they want, and then 
our top notch products and services 
will be pushovers.” 


Lake Ports Export 20 
Times More Grain in 


Seaway’s First Year 


WASHINGTON — Direct overseas 
exports of U.S. grain from Great 
Lakes ports soared from 4 million 
bushels in 1958 to 90 million bushels 
in 1959, the first year of operation 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway, accord- 
ing to a report issued by the USS. 
Department of Agriculture. 

An analysis of the impact of the 
Seaway on facilities in major port 
areas was conducted by the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service. 

Atlantic ports shipped 15 million 
bushels less in 1959 despite a gain 
of 140 million bushels in total U.S. 
grain exports. The Seaway had little 
or no effect on Gulf and Pacific 
ports, the report noted. 

Shipments from Atlantic ports 
were dwindling even before the Sea- 
way opened, and capacity of facilities 
at these ports is larger than needed 
to handle the volume of grain ex- 
ported. 

If annual exports continue ‘below 
the 250 million bushels estimated to 
be necessary for profitable operation 
of elevators at the Atlantic ports, and 
if they cannot convert their opera- 
tions to long term storage, some of 
these elevators will undoubtedly 
close. On the other hand, port fa- 
cilities have already been expanded 
at Gulf and Lake ports to handle 
increased volumes of grain exports. 

Single copies of “Impact of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway on Location of 
Grain Export Facilities,” Marketing 
Research Report No. 442, are avail- 
able from the Office of Information, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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when you raise a thousand pigs on rations containing Borden's Fermacto 400 


For each one-thousand pigs raised on rations containing 
Fermacto 400—swine growers can save up to one Car of feed. 
Now, after years of Borden’s Research and ,testing, comes this 
significant reduction in feed consumption that can help increase 
your hog feed tonnage by lowering production cost. 

Pigs fed rations containing Fermacto 400 — Borden's concen- 
trated and standardized source of multiple fermentation factors 
—gained faster on less feed than those on the control diet—in fact, 
20 pounds less feed for each hundred pounds gain. 

The low level of Fermacto 400—0.25% (5 pounds per ton of feed) 
supplied the extra factors— making this improved efficiency pos- 
sible. 
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Call today for Fermacto 400 price quotations, brochure and test 
data, as well as information about our complete pig and swine- 
feed fortification products, KREPRO & HOPRO. These quality 
products can help you build a complete line of quality feeds for 
all phases of swine feeding. 


orden’s feed supplements division 
350 Madison Avenue « New York 17, N. Y. 
Better products through Borden research 
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NATIONAL MOLASSES COMPANY 


Phone: Livingston 8-5900 (Philadelphia) 


Executive Offices: ORELAND, PA. 


FORA 


CONTINUOUS FLOW 


OF THE 


WORLD'S BEST 
FEEDING 


EXPELLER 


P. ©. Box 53 


‘SOYBEAN OIL 
PEASIZE CAKE 


43% PROTEIN — 4% FAT 
The High-Fat, High-Protein, High-Energy Basic Ingredient for All Feeds and 


DCG FOOD RATIONS 


Feed Manufacturers from Coast to Coast 
AVAILABLE in carloads and trucklots throughout the year 
from our centrally located plant 


ILLINOIS SOY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
SOYBEAN PROCESSORS 
ILLINOIS 


PREFERRED by 


SPRINGFIELD, 


MEAL 


Phone: LA 23391 


it pays BIG to stock, 
display, 
PILOT BRAND Oyster 
Sheli—the largest sell- 


EVERYWHERE 


POULTRYMEN PICK 


PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELL 


Coast-to-coast PILOT BRAND is a best-seller 
every month in the year. That's because this 


PURE CRUSHED 
OYSTER SHELL 


FOR POULTRY 
Sat, PRS, 


ideal eggshell material is tried, tested, proved 


It definitely helps poultrymen get top production 
of stronger shelled eggs—the kind that bring 


highest prices in 


the market. 


This universal demand for PILOT BRAND means 
that you can always count on steady sales, fast 


turnovers, good 


promote 


ing eggshell material 
in the world. 


4 PILOT |, Oyster 


OYSTER SHELL || 
FOR POULTRY 


profits. And we help to keep 


customers coming your way with consistent 
advertising in leading farm and poultry publica. 
tions and on more than 70 radio stations. 


Shell Products Company | 


Mobile, Alabama 


the flow of customers into Anderson Feed Co., Hungerford, Pa. 


Foreseeing Customer Needs 
Helps Pennsylvania Firm Grow 


By Phil Lance 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


By foreseeing the needs and re- 
quirements of its customers, the An- 
derson Feed Co., Hungerford, Pa., has 
enjoyed continuous business increases 
since its start back in 1940 

“Despite competition, 
farm conditions and 


ness of feed dealers, we have enjoyed 
continuous business increases,” says 
John K. Anderson, owner. “In fact, 
within the last year and a half, we 
have enjoyed a 35% business increase 
which we credit to the installation 
of our bulk feed facilities and our 
grain bank.” 

This feed business was started in 


| 1940 as the Anderson-Roseman Co., 
| Inc., a partnership venture 


In 1945, 
Mr. Anderson became sole owner of 


| this mill and re-named it the Ander- 


son Feed Co. 

Mr. Anderson realized in the very 
early stages of his business operation 
that the way to increase sales volume 
was by acquiring new customers, 
while holding all the regular ones 
The fact that this dealer has never 
lost or written off an account shows 
how his progressiveness and careful 
management of the business have 
paid off. Sales volume for the past 
year reached the high point of 
$500,000. 

Anticipating greater sales volume, 
Mr. Anderson started an expansion 
and modernization program. He 
erected a 50 ft. by 70 ft. concrete 
block addition to the mill, built a 
showroom at the front of the mill 
and replaced old equipment with new 


changing | 
other factors | 
which seemed to influence the busi- | 


in the mill so that he could deliver 
more uniform and quality feed with 
greater productivity. 

New Addition 

“Our new building addition pro- 
vides us with more working space 
and storage area so that we can move 
around more freely,’ explains Mr. 
Anderson. “Our showroom attracts 
farmers to our location where they 
are able to see our complete variety 
of feeds, poultry equipment, farm 
chemicals and allied products. The 
more customers see, the more they 
buy and, as a result, we have been 
making larger sales to our custom- 
ers.” 

New equipment installed in the 
plant includes two Sprout-Waldron 
2-ton vertical mixers, a Sprout-Wal- 
dron molasses mixer, a hammermill, 
a Richardson weighing and bagging 
scale, a Sprout-Waldron hammermill, 
a Monarch corn cracker and a Bur- 
rows conveyor. 

“Then we figured that all this talk 
about bulk feed would begin to find 
many interested farmers in our area, 
and a little more than a year and a 
half ago, we moved into bulk feed. 
We are now delivering 40% of our 
feed in bulk. This is increasing all 
the time.” 


Concentrate Handling 
Mr. Anderson’s requirements called 
for bulk storage of concentrates as 
well as the storage of finished feed 
for truck loadout. Six 15-ton stor- 


age tanks were included in the instal- 


MOVING MIXED FEEDS — A Burrows conveyor is used by the Anderson 


Feed Co., Hungerford, Pa., to move custom mixed feeds from its mixers to 


trucks for bulk delivery to farmers. 


x ty 4 ANDERSON FEED CO.—A remodeled building front has helped to increase 
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| feel that we have never lost or writ- 


| ten off an account is because of our 

close control of credit,’ explains Mr 
Anderson. “If a customer wants cred- 

r it, we determine how much he need 


and set up terms for repayment. By 
closely holding the line here, we can 
avoid any possibility of conflict that 
would do neither our customer nor 
ourselves any good. However, we usu- 
ally try and urge our customers to 
operate their business on a cash basis, 
and better than 5% of our customers 
pay C.O.D. or when billed. By ar- 
ranging a definite credit program at 
the very beginning, trouble and em- 
barrassment is avoided later on.”’ 
The Anderson Feed Co. services 
over 400 customers within a 30 mile 
radius. By maintaining constant con- 
tact with these customers, anticipat- 
ing their requirements and future 


meet them. this dealer has been able CUSTOMER PRODUCT DISCUSSION—Picture shows John Anderson, right, 


to build up a very successful feed owner of Anderson Feed Co, Hungerford, Pa., taking time to discuss a prod- 


business. uct with two customers. 


FEED MILL STORAGE — Here's a 
view of the feed mill at the Ander- 
son Feed Co., Hungerford, Pa. Note 
15-ton storage tanks in upper right- 
hand corner of picture. 


lation (Fitzpatrick) for concentrates 
ind finished feeds. Another 7-ton 
tank is now in the process of being 
added 

Concentrates delivered by rail are 
dumped into a screw-equipped pit and 
moved to the storage tanks. A gear 
reduction motor eliminates the pos- 
sibility of choke-ups. With the guid- 
ance of one mill hand, 10 tons of con- 
centrates are moved per hour. Pre- 
viously, it took four employees to 
handle the same quantity in a little 
more than this time. Concentrates 
irriving by truck are blown into the 
storage tanks with the same savings 
in time and labor. They are blown 
though flexible tubing pipe that is 
directed into the truckload of concen- 
trates 

Two of the mill's trucks have been 
equipped with Sprout-Waldron blow- 
ers for the delivery of bulk feed 
Since the installation of the bulk feed 
system, increased deliveries have 
been made with the same number of 
trucks and personnel in the mill 

“There is a definite trend to bulk 
feed by farmers because of the $7.00 
per ton discount that they enjoy in 
bulk feed purchases,” explains My 
Anderson. “At any customer's re- 
quest, we survey their feed needs, 
supply them with plans for either 
steel or wood bins and assist them in 
the erection of same. We also urge 
them to maintain no less than a 
three day supply of feed in these bins 
to assure ample delivery time of fresh 
feed when it is needed. During the 
winter months, in particular, when 
many roads are impassable or hard 
to traverse, farmers do well to have 


MOST IMPORTANT INGREDIENTS IN LIME CREST TRACE-MINERAL PRE-MIXES 


With an increasing number of 
farmers raising their own corn, oats 


and barley for feed conversion pur- information ine 
ained from re- discovered today...and — Li 

bank with a capacity of 10,000 bu search conducted all over the world. into the Lime rest $ experience gaine in making trace-minera 
Grains are brought in by the farmer, Crest Research Laboratory’s library come more than pre-mixes for a period of almost 25 years. 
weighed and priced at the current ) periodicals » fields o 
market value. Any grains that the 80 periodicals, mostly technical, = the fields of This knowledge and experience is your assurance 
farmer does not use are purchased animal and poultry science, nutrition, biochemistry, that Lime Crest Trace-Mineral Pre-Mixes are for- 
by the grain bank at the pre-priced analytical chemistry and veterinary science. Some of mulated in accordance with the best information 
rate. These grains are used by the > files era peri 35 vears is CON- 
Aedierean Peed Ca. ta the production the files ee period of almost 35 years. This — available. If you are not already using a Lime Crest 
of its private label “Anderson Feeds.” stantly-growing library is one of the best of its kind Trace-Mineral Pre-Mix*, write or call us for more 

“Custom mixing is continually in- — if not the best — in the feed industry. It enables information it least, let us send you our latest 
creasing in the area and, at present, the staff of the Lime Cre sare 

é ime Crest Research Laboratory to 
practically 30% of our mill running Cin he fi folder and price list. 
time is devoted to custom mixing,” cep informed oF the latest developments in the field *Jf you want a special pre-mix, we can satisfy your 
points out Mr. Anderson. “Charges of animal nutrition — to be familiar with what has requirements ...send us your specifications for a 
for grinding and mixing are 20¢ ecwt., x 
been learned in the past as well as with what is being prompt quotation. 


in addition to supplements and in- 
gredients. This includes pickup and 
delivery as a service. Many farmers 
have their own formulas and others 
request our formulation. In addition, 
we are distributors of Quaker Oats 
for the farmer who wants a branded 
finished feed.” 

Poultry feeds run approximately 


50% of the total feed volume, with TRACE MINERAL PRE-MIXES 
the balance being fairly evenly divid- 


ed between dairy and hog feeds. | Limestone Products Corp. of America, Newton, N. J. — World’s Largest Producer of Crystalline Calcite Products 
“One important reason why we | Canadian Distributor: The Ash Chemical Company, 353 St. Nicholas Street, Montreal 1, Province of Quebec 
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Recent Developments with Trace 


Minerals for Swine 


@ Copper 
@ Magnesium 


By John W. Megown 
Morton Salt Co. 


This review does not permit a com- 
plete description of all the literature 
pertaining to trace minerals required 
by swine. Therefore, I will attempt 
to bring together some of the more 
recent work involving trace minerals 
in practical swine feeding and dis- 
cuss it briefly. 


ZINC—In any discussion of trace | 


minerals for swine, the parakeratosis 
condition should receive some men- 
tion. This problem might be called 


one of the first case histories of a | 


harmful mineral interrelationship. | 


The discovery that parakeratosis re- 
sults from higher zine requirements 
when excess calcium is_ present 
showed one effect of high calcium 
levels. Reducing the calcium or in- 
creasing the zinc counteracted the ef- 
fect. 

The appearance of this condition in 
the mid 1950’s resulted in a great 
deal of research activity at several 
experiment stations. Much of the re- 
cent activity in this field has been 
focused on discovering just what the 
metabolic role of zinc and calcium 
is in this disease. 

Two recent reports gave reason to 
believe that parakeratosis is not a 
simple zine deficiency. J. D. Smith 
et al. of the University of Wisconsin 
reported in 1959 that a parakera- 
tosis-producing ration could be made 
to support almost normal perform- 
ance by autoclaving at 230° F. for 
one hour. In 1960 Hoefer and associ- 
ates at Michigan State University re- 
ported that trace elements other than 
zinc may be effective in overcoming 
parakeratosis. Three experiments 
were conducted to study the effect of 
adding zine (50 to 75 ppm), iron (100 
ppm), and copper (125 ppm) to con- 
trol parakeratosis in swine fed ra- 
tions containing from 0.55% to 1.31% 
calcium. Iron was not effective in 
controlling parakeratosis at high cal- 
cium levels. Copper, however, had a 
significant effect on growth, although 
it was less effective than zinc for re- 
ducing the incidence and severity of 
parakeratosis. 

Work by Smith and Plumlee at 
Purdue in 1959 indicated that the 
zine requirement of the pig depends 
on the source of protein in the diet. 
Soybean oil meal appeared to be a 
factor involved with this condition. 
Plumlee continued this study 
showed rather conclusively this past 
year that phytic acid is the factor in 
soybean oil meal which ties up the 
zinc and makes it partially unavail- 
able for growing pigs. 

The identification of phytic acid as 
a chelating agent in soybean oil meal 
and its interrelationships with zinc 
solves at least a part of the mystery 
of why it is less difficult to produce 
parakeratosis on a soybean protein 
diet than it is on a skim milk pro- 
tein diet. 


The Purdue workers found that the | 


effect of high phytic acid levels 
(0.61% ) 
high zine level (100 ppm) or with 
EDTA (500 ppm). Last year Ober- 
leas and associates at Missouri also 
carried out a test along these lines. 
By feeding 15% phytic acid in a 
casein diet and a like amount in a 
soybean protein diet, they were able 
to produce parakeratosis on the cas- 
ein diet and increase the severity of 


and | 


could be overcome with a | 


the condition in swine fed the soy- | 


bean diet. 100 ppm of zine added to 


the diet prevented the effects of 
phytie acid. 
As can be seen in the last five 


years, advances have been made in 
obtaining the answers to this prob- 
lem. We now know that the calcium 
and zine ratio is not the whole an- 
swer since it would appear that other 
trace elements are involved as well 
as phytic acid. No doubt this work 
will continue and the mode of action 
of the various interrelationships will 
become clearer. 


Now to get down to practical pur- 
poses regarding zinc for swine feeds 
—until there are results to the con- 
trary, we still are inclined to go along 
with Davis at Florida and his state- 
ment that “the zinc requirement of 
swine lies somewhere around 40 ppm 
of the diet.” This level is effective as 
long as the calcium level is not in- 
creased to over 1% of the diet. 

The FDA situation in January last 
year brought out the importance of 
knowledge of toxicity or tolerance 
levels in feeds. In this regard Becker 
of Illinois in 1959 reported that pigs 
“could tolerate levels of zinc as high 
as 1,000 ppm.”” However, higher levels 
produced symptoms of zinc poisoning. 
He stated, “There is no need to wor- 
ry about additions of zinc to the diet 
for the control of parakeratosis, since 
swine are able to withstand at least 
20 times as much zinc as is ordinarily 
added to rations.” 

COPPER—British work by Braude 
et al. in 1955 and 1957 raised a ques- 
tion as to the level of dietary copper 
needed for optimum performance of 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This article 
reviews some of the more recent re- 
search developments in connection 
with trace minerals in swine feed- 
ing. The brief summary of high- 
lights in this area of animal nutri- 
tion is from a presentation by John 
W. Megown, technical service, Mor- 
ton Salt Co., Chicago, at the Twin 
City Nutrition Seminar at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, St. Paul. 


young pigs. The addition of 250 ppm 
copper from copper sulphate pro- 
duced small increases in growth rate 
and slightly better feed efficiency. 

Iowa state workers carried out 
tests in 1959 which substantiated the 
British work and determined that it 
was the copper radical rather than 
the sulphate radical that was effec- 
tive in producing the positive re- 
sponses. 

In 1960 another experiment was 
conducted at Iowa State by Bunch 
Speer and Hays which showed that 


Dow Farm Chemicals... 


EST KNOWN LINE 


...and best promoted year ‘round to bring you top dollar volume 


Sales come easier when you handle brands that 
farmers know and accept. And 
chemicals are best known, biggest selling and 
most widely used, according to an independent 


survey. 


Another plus to handling Dow—it can help 
build your store traffic and sales volume. Cus- 
tomers are loyal to Dow products because Dow 
thoroughly researches and field-tests each prod- 
uct to be sure it will perform up to local 


requirements. 


At the same time, Dow has its own source 
for many raw materials. These materials are 
carefully controlled for quality every step of 
the way to the finished product, assuring uni- 
formity from one lot to the next. 


National advertising — one of the most 
comprehensive campaigns in the busi- 


ness! A complete schedule of large- — 


space advertisements, many in full 
color, in the national, regional and 
state farm magazines your customers 
read and enjoy, will keep demand high. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Dow farm 


And Dow maintains its position as a recog- 
nized leader in the farm chemical field by con- 
tinually seeking new ways and means to help 
the farmer. The vast research facilities at 


Dow are constantly employed in the testing of 


new products. Upon acceptance, new products 
will take their place beside the recognized 
Dow brand name products that have won 
farmer acceptance and satisfaction for many 
years. Dow keeps ahead—so you keep ahead. 


The most comprehensive merchandising pro- 


Local advertising —ads signed by you. 
Right in your community to bring 
sales to your store. With your mini- 
mum order you automatically qualify 
for this support, plus additional sup- 
port in prime area newspapers. The 
larger the order, the more advertising. 


gram of the industry is yours when you team 
up with Dow. Part of it is shown here. For 
full information, write: THE DOW CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Agricultural Chemicals Sales Depart- 
ment, Abbott Road Building, Midland, Mich. 


In-store promotion aids — establish you as 
headquarters for Dow farm chemicals. 
Colorful, attention-getting counter dis- 
plays, banners, posters, literature, plus 
free product samples—all combine to 
give you a promotion kit that works 
hard—for you! 


Midland, Michigan 
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daily gains of baby pigs from two to 
eight weeks of age were increased 
19% and feed efficiency over 6% with 
the addition of copper sulphate to the 
rations. Feed efficiency and rate of 
gain in animals fed copper sulphate 
were slightly better than in pigs re- 
ceiving 50 mg. per pound of Aureo- 
mycin. In the tests, copper sulphate 
was fed at the rate of 250 ppm of 
copper in the total ration. Copper ox- 
ide fed at the same rate also im- 
proved gain and feed efficiency, but 
resulted in a higher hemoglobin level 
in the blood. Copper at a high level 
apparently acts similarly to antibi- 
otics in controlling intestinal micro- 
organisms. 

An interesting sidelight to this is 
that in 1956 Wallace and Combs at 
the University of Florida reported 
that 250 ppm of supplemental copper 
added to swine rations caused the 
death of two animals and a marked 
reduction of weight gains and feed 
conversions. 

IRON—There have been two re- 
cent reports on the oral iron require- 


ment of baby pigs that I have no- 
ticed. One by Ullrey et al. at Michi- 
gan State in early 1960 reported that 
125 ppm of oral iron appeared ade- 
quate under the conditions of their 
experiment. Pickett, Plumlee, Smith 
and Beeson recently reported that an 
optimal supplemental iron level for 
young pigs appeared to be between 
60 and 80 ppm. 

Some recent work by Pond et al 
at Cornell reminds me of my own un- 
successful attempts to transfer sub- 
stances through sow’s milk. In this 
Cornell work on placental and mam- 
mary transfer of iron-dextran, they 
attempted to inject iron intramuscu- 
larly into sows either post or pre- 
parturition. Both methods appeared 
to have little value. Based on milk 
samples there was little or no mam- 
mary transfer of iron when levels of 
0, 2, 2.5, 5 and 10 mg. of iron per 
pound of body weight were injected 
intramuscularly into sows 6 to 9 
days after farrowing 

They also found that a single oral 
dose of 400 mg. of ferrous iron ap- 


peared to be slightly superior to the 
ferric form in maintaining hemoglo- 
bin levels. 

Another interesting 
relationship recently to light, 
this being the manganese-iron antag- 
onism in baby pig nutrition. Matrone 
et al. at the North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station reported in 1959 that 
excessive manganese in the diet, 
2,000 ppm. depressed hemoglobin for- 
mation and that a supplement of 400 
ppm of iron overcame this effect. 

MAGNESIUM—Although magnesi- 
um has been assumed to be an 
sential mineral element in swine di- 
ets, only recently has there been any 
experimental study of requirements 
or deficiency symptoms 

In 1957 Mayo et al. at Purdue pre- 
sented data indicating a magnesium 
requirement of 270 ppm in the diet 


mineral inter- 


came 


es- 


for optimum growth and feed effi- 
ciency. In 1959 this work was con- 


tinued and deficiency symptoms were 
produced, and it was noted that the 


heavy duty plastic film 
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magnesium requirement, which was 
greater to prevent symptoms than 
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for optimum growth, was between 
400 and 500 ppm of the total ration. 
It can be seen that since yellow corn 
contains approximately 1,200 ppm of 
magnesium, the requirement of swine 
can be easily taken care of without 
supplementary sources. 

O'Dell et al. of Missouri reported 
in 1960 a relationship between phos- 
phorus and magnesium. Higher phos- 
phorous levels elevated the magne- 
sium requirement. 


Program Teld fer 


Southern Illinois 


Swine Day Feb. 13 


CARBONDALE, ILL A remote 
radio broadcast from Lincoln, Neb., 
by Dr. George A. Young, chairman 
of the University of Nebraska veter- 
inary science department, will high- 
light the fourth annual Swine Day 
it Southern Illinois University 
Feb. 13. 

The Swine Day program, beginning 
with registration at 9 am., will be 
in Muckelroy Auditorium, SIU agri- 
culture building. The group will be 
welcomed at 9:30 a.m. by Dr. Her- 
man M. Haag, SIU acting dean of 
agriculture. 

Dr. Young’s address at 1 pm. will 
be an illustrated discussion of “Dis- 
ease Free Pigs (S.P.F.) and Their 
*Jace in Modern Swine Production.” 
It will deal with production prob!ems, 
and techniques of this new 
phase of swine production. 

Patterned after ‘Person to Person” 
television show, this part of the pro- 
gram will be made possible by direct 
line broadcasting through the coop- 
eration of the SIU and University 
of Nebraska radio-television depart- 
and the Bell Telephone Co. 

Ben Smith, livestock extension di- 
rector of the Hunter Packing Co., 
East St. Louis, will discuss the firm’s 
program of buying hogs on a grade 
and will estimate the future 
mportance to the swine industry of 


costs 


ments 


basis 


the practice of buying and selling 
hogs on a live and carcass grade 
basis. Mr. Smith will speak at the 


second morning session 

At the first session Dr. J. E. Burn- 
side, SIU swine specialist, will give 
in illustrated report contrasting pro- 
duction and marketing practices of 
Western European swine producers 
with those in the U.S. During No- 
vember, Dr. Burnside toured swine 
research and production centers in 
Sweden, Denmark, western Germany, 
England and Ireland. 

teimond Rippel, former SIU ani- 
mal industries student from Secor 
(Ill.), will report at the final after- 
noon session on SIU studies of floor 
space needs for growing and finishing 
pigs in total confinement. He also 
will indicate possible changes needed 
in the design of production facilities 
and swine management practices. 

Mr. Rippel currently is studying 
toward a doctorate in animal sci- 
the University of Illinois 


| where he holds a research assistant- 


ship. 

Audience questions will be an- 
swered at a concluding round table 
discussion period, Tours of the SIU 
Swine Center facilities will be con- 


| ducted by Dr. Burnside following ad- 


journment. The Swine Day will be 


sponsored jointly by the SIU animal 


industries department and the SIU 


| division of university extension. 


| feeds 


| 210,840 


Canada Reports on 
1960 Feed Shipments 


OTTAWA—Shipments in October, 
1960, of primary or concentrated 
declined to 37,159 tons from 
39,435 in the corresponding month of 
1959, secondary or complete feeds to 
tons from 223,287 and all 


| “other” animal feeds to 49,794 tons 


from 53,476. January-October ship- 
ments of primary feeds decreased to 
354,546 tons from 379,837 a year ear- 
lier, secondary feeds to 2,068,833 
tons from 2,156,022 and all “other’ 
animal feeds to 451,578 tons from 
468,963. 
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A Five-Year Look Ahead at 
Feed Manufacturing and Distribution 


One of the most important ques- 
tions in considering 1965 is whether 


the commercial feed industry is to | 


become a declining industry in terms 
of tonnage 

Tonnage increased from 25.5 mil- 
lion tons in 1948 to 40 million tons 
in 1958, an increase of more than 
50%. Output in 1959 was essentially 
the same as 1958, and 1960 probably 
was slightly below the preceding two 
years. The industry has sufficient ca- 


pacity to produce more feed than the 
current level of consumption. Over- | 


By Oakley M. Ray 


American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 


capacity would be a major problem if 
tonnage should continue to decline. 
The future of the industry would be 
much less optimistic than under the 
conditions of expansion which have 
existed during most recent years. 

Commercial Feed Tonnage Will In- 
erease—My conclusion is that indus- 
try tonnage will continue to increase 
in the future and that 1965 tonnage 
is likely to be higher than the 1959 
record. 

The Census Bureau has predicted 
that U.S. human population in 1965 


will be 199 million, 10% above 1960. 
Per capita consumption of livestock 
(including poultry) products is in- 
creasing, so more livestock will be 
required. Commercial feed consump- 
tion per grain consuming animal unit 
increased more than 40% between 
1948 and 1959, and there still is con- 
siderable room for improvement in 
rations fed. Average performance per 
pound of feed is well below the per- 
formance achieved by the best pro- 
ducers. It is almost certain that more 
feed will be needed in the future. The 


This cargo could become good fishmeal 
.... but it may not! 


This is a fine boatload of prime men- 
haden—a potential beginning of the best 
source of protein energy values a feed 
manufacturer could desire: menhaden 


fishmeal and whole meal. 


But only the skill and knowledge of 
the processor can guarantee the superi- 


ority of the product from this point on. 

Haynie has pioneered the industry in 
research .. . in guaranteeing meal and 
solubles for verifiable quality and con- 


sistent uniformity. There is no finer 


product—and no better protein value— 
on the market. 


Does your present fish protein have a comparable “pedigree”? Write or call for data. 


| cialization 


EDITOR’S NOTE: It won't be 
easy, but the alert, cost-conscious, 
service-minded formula feed manu- 
facturer will continue as an impor- 
tant link in the chain of livestock 
production and will receive satisfac- 
tory return for his capital, labor and 
management. 

Such an analysis of the future for 
the feed industry in the next five 
years was indicated by Oakley M. 
Ray, director of market research, 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
when he addressed the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives in 
New Orleans Jan. 9. The article pre- 
sented here is from that talk. 


important question is: “Who will sup- 
ply the feed?” Will it be produced 
by the feed manufacturing industry 
or by farmers? 

There will be some increase in on- 
the-farm feed manufacturing but not 
as much as the increase in the 
amount of feed needed. The feed 
manufacturing industry will continue 
to expand. Intense competition will 
force the industry to continue to im- 
prove efficiency rapidly and to pass 


| on most of the benefits in the form 


of lower prices and/or more services. 
There is sufficient advantage in spe- 
in feed production that 
most farmers will continue to find it 
to their advantage to buy a com- 
mercial feed. 

There will be some increase in the 
use of concentrates and superconcen- 
trates by farmers who produce grain 
Only a few of the largest farmers 
will be able to economically go all 
the way to a vitamin premix or to 
manufacture feeds “from the ground 
up.” Most farmers who have to buy 
grain will find it advantageous to 
buy a complete feed instead of doing 
their own milling. Most companies 
will be out of business by 1965 if 
they cannot produce and distribute 
a complete feed more efficiently than 
farmers who have to buy and trans- 
port all ingredients. 

Industry Goal is Efficient Produc- 
tion of Meat, Milk and Eggs—Per- 
haps the most useful approach to 
today’s assignment is to consider the 
end product of the feed industry to 
be meat, milk and eggs, and then to 
search for the most economical meth- 
od to supply the feed needed to pro- 
duce the end product. 

In general, the method that is like- 
ly to be most prevalent in 1965 will 
maximize efficiency through the en- 
tire process of obtaining ingredients, 
producing the feed and distributing it 
to the point where it is consumed by 
livestock. The most efficient method 
will tend to be the one which requires 
the fewest hours of labor, the least 
cost of transportation of ingredients 
and feed combined, and will minimize 
the number of times ingredients and 
feed will be handled. Note that this 
includes handling of ingredients from 
their point of origin and handling of 
feed after it has been delivered to 
the farm, as well as operations which 
are controlled by feed manufacturers. 

New Mills Smaller and Closer to 
Livestock—We will continue to build 
new feed mills regardless of changes 
that occur in industry volume. Most 
of the new plants will have a high 
degree of automation with a low 
labor requirement per ton. 

New mills will be built smaller and 
closer to the livestock than many of 
the older mills. U.S. Department of 
Agriculture research has indicated 
that plant production costs decrease 
rapidly as volume increases to about 
10,000 tons per year. There appear to 
be some continued economies up to 
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about 25,000 tons per year, with little 
additional operating efficiency to be 
gained from a larger volume. 
Regional shifts in livestock num- 
bers will be accompanied by a more 
or less corresponding increase in the 
building of mills in the new 
The industry will devote increasing 


areas. 


resources to studies to determine the | 


best possible locations. A mistake 
made in the location of a new plant 
will haunt company management for 
many years. Since there are no good 
alternatives for a used feed mill, prof- 
its are maximized by operating mills 
as long as returns are only slightly 


above variable costs. In addition to 
providing little or no return on in- | 
vestment, a poorly located plant 


brings increased competitive pressure 
to bear on mills servicing the same 
area. Thus a plant location mistake 
made by one company is harmful to 
the entire industry in that vicinity 

Feed manufacturers will keep more 
detailed records and will know more 
quickly than in the past when they 
reach the point that a plant should 
be closed. It is especially important 
that multi-plant and diversified com- 
panies have an accurate and current 
knowledge of the costs and returns 
of each part of their operation. A 
multi-plant company will not be able 
to make sufficient margin from part 
of its plants to cover losses incurred 
by poorly located or inefficiently op- 
erated plants. 

Fewer Feeds Per Mill--A USDA 
research project reported that many 
plants were producing about 80 dif- 
ferent formulas in mash, pellets and 
crumbles, and in various sizes of bags 


Altogether the total was about 130 
different items. One study indicated 
that about 10° of the formulas ac- 
counted for 65% of each firm's vol- 
ume 


Each company has continuous pres 


sures for increasing the number of 
feeds. Various customers want differ- 
ent additives combined into the same 


basic formula. Some new nutritional 
developments also encourage the ad- 
dition of more kinds of feeds—such 
as changing formulas for different 


seasons of the year 

However, by 1965 many mills will 
find it profitable to drop several of 
their lowest volume and con- 
centrate on fewer kinds of feed. Some 
mills will go so far as to limit output 
to the production of feed for one or 
two classes of livestock. 

More Attention to Purchase of In- 
gredients—One of the most impor- 
tant advantages which the industry 
has to offer to farmers is economy 
in the purchase of ingredients. The 
industry is giving increasing atten- 
tion to possible savings in purchas- 
ing. Some companies are hiring econ- 
omists to work in this area. Smaller 


items 


companies may hire consultants for 
part-time assistance. 
Many companies will find that 


linear programming can be a useful 
tool in decreasing the total cost of 
ingredients for a given feed. This 
technique is well suited to an indus- 
try where ingredients account for 
more than half of total costs, costs 
of most ingredients are constantly 
changing, 15 to 25 ingredients are 
used in many formulas and most in- 
gredients contain quantities of more 
than one nutrient. 

Broiler, Turkey, 
Less Dairy 


More Beef and 


Hog Feeds; 


N. K. Parrish 


BROKER JOBBER 


FEEDSTUFFS 
MILO-KAFIR-WHEAT-FIELD SEED 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
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and Egg | 
Feeds—A smaller proportion of the | 


industry output will be composed of 
dairy and egg feeds and a larger pro- 
portion will be broiler, turkey, beef 
and hog. This forecast is for the 
country as a whole and will not be 
true for every area. Egg feeds have 
declined as a percentage of the total 
each year since 1954. 

Per capita consumption of eggs has 
declined each of the last nine years. 
Per capita consumption of dairy 
products in total has weakened slight- 
ly in recent years, and is the only 
major class of livestock products with 
per capita consumption below pre- 
war (1935-39) levels. On the other 
side of the ledger, per capita turkey 
and chicken consumption in 1960 
were each more than double pre-war, 
and beef was up more than 50%. 


Pork consumption per 
1960 was estimated to be 14% above 
pre-war levels, but has not shown 
any trend in either direction during 
the past nine years. However, hog 
feed has been increasing as a pro- 
portion of total commercial feed due 


person in 


to improvement in feeding practices 


and the use of more complete feed 
In 1959 hog feed accounted for 15% 
| Of commercial feed—the largest per- 
|} centage since American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. records were started 


in 1948. There is room for substantial 


improvement in rations fed by hog 


producers—especially during periods 
when hog prices are low 

The three-month period beginning 
with November, 1959, provides a 


| good example of what happens when 
hog Many 
stop feeding protein or feed less than 
the amount 
profits or minimize losses 

USDA that 
spring crops 


prices are low producers 


necessary tO maximize 


indicate the 1959 
pig both 


ibove year earlier levels. Therefore, 
| 
h 


and fall were 
iring the 
e AFMA 
report indicated that commercial hog 


more hogs were fed than 


same period of 1958. Yet t 


| feed tonnage was about 20% below 


year earlier largely 


WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 


MR. GAIL BROWN 


INVESTIGATE BROWN’S LEDBREST 


303-A EAST EMMA 


CHICK eee 
CHECK 


THE LEDBREST, with faster growth rate, high feed conversion, and 
exceptional productivity, is the answer! To begin with the best—begin 
with LEDBREST! Brown’s Ledbrest Cockerel is the final result of 
years of continuous experimentation. Progeny testing makes certain, 
that only the males with exceptional high growth rate, and hatch- 
ability are used to produce breeding stock. Ledbrest sired chicks 
gain weight faster, have broader breasts, longer keel and heavier 
average weight at market time. From walnut comb to heavy legs, 
Ledbrest Cockerels are second to none in ruggedness and endurance. 
Faster gains reduce the cost of producing broilers. Ledbrest sired 
chicks are ready for market several days earlier. More and more 
broiler producers are discarding their old ways as they discover, it 
makes no difference what broiler female is mated with Brown’s 
Ledbrest, they have a profit winner every time! 


LEDBREST, INC. 


SPRINGDALE, 
ARKANSAS 


BREEDER COCKERELS 


BREEDER COCKEREL TODAY 
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prices averaged less than $12 during 
the three month period. 

Increase in Bulk Delivery Direct 
from Mill to Farm—The changeover 
to bulk handling of feeds will increase 
rapidly. There will be more bulk de- 
livery direct from feed mills to near- 
by farms. Much of this feed will be 
unloaded directly into feeders or into 
bulk bins serviced by mechanical 
equipment so the feed will not have 
to be rehandled on the farm. 

There will be some construction of 
bulk storage facilities located be- 
tween the mill and the farm. The 
economics of this total operation 
should be considered carefully before 
such construction is undertaken. The 
cost of the extra handling will some- 
raise total costs above those 
of competitors who have mills lo- 
cated close to your customers, or 
potential competitors who may build 
a mill in that area. 

Fewer Feed Dealers—Feed dealers 
will decrease in number as more and 
sold “direct.”” Those 


times 


iore feed is 


A better breeder in the beginning gets a quality bird at the finish! 
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who succeed will determine which 
services their customers are willing 
to buy, and will specialize in provid- 
ing those services efficiently. Most 
successful dealers in 1965 will re- 
quire an increased capital investment 
and will distribute a large volume of 
feed at a low cost. Some will become 
“satellite” mills, buying premixes or 
superconcentrates to combine with 
local grain and other ingredients. 

The feed dealer has the advantage 
of being located close to the farmer 
and thus is in a good position to 
know which services the farmer de- 
sires. A dealer's services can be 
tailored to the needs of his customers 
better than the services offered by a 
company serving a larger area. This 
is significant in an industry where 
services are becoming more impor- 
tant. 

There will be an increase in feed 
“programs” including both produc- 
tion services and end product mar- 
keting services. There will be excep- 


tions — companies and dealers that 
succeed by providing almost no serv- 
ice, selling for cash and offering the 
lowest possible price. But the trend 
will be toward a more complete man- 
agement program and away from 
selling “just feed.” 

Successful farmers will more and 
more determine their market before 
starting to produce and will then 
make their production plans which 
will include feed requirements. The 
feed industry will provide increasing 
amounts of assistance in locating the 
end product market and then helping 
to plan the production and marketing 
of the exact quality and quantity of 
the end product to be delivered at a 
specified date. 

Vertical Integration to Increase— 
Vertical integration will increase 
(defined as combining two or more 
parts of the supply, production, pro- 
cessing and marketing operations un- 
der one management). Farmers will 


need more and more capital and will 
be interested in decreasing produc- 
tion and marketing risks. Suppliers 
will be vigorously competing against 
each other for some assurance of fu- 
ture volume so that operations can 
be carried out more efficiently. Pro- 
cessors will be in a similar position. 
Retailers are demanding large vol- 
umes of uniform products delivered 
on a regular schedule, and it is dif- 
ficult to fulfill these requirements 
with many small, uncoordinated farm 
production units. 

Some of the increase in integration 
will be in the form of large owner- 
ship operations with hired labor. In- 
tegrators and producers who have a 
contractual relationship will use 
more of the “share-the-profit, share- 
the-loss” type contract to emcourage 
maximum efficiency from all con- 
tracting parties. Feed dealers will 
play an important role in some of the 
contract integration. Integration will 


took avera like these 
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HATCHING 


income per bird 


eggs/pullet housed 


to put Arbor Acres in 
the egg business. . . 


Three important Random Samples have just ended: 
the Central New York, Western New York and 
Florida Tests. All three matched the Mount Hope 
Queen with America’s best-known layers. To be 


= 5 perfectly fair we averaged all three contests. The 


results are what you would expect from an Arbor 


Acres bird! 


In the broiler business Arbor Acres’ success was 


founded on a good bird with a big potential, a bird 


HATCHI 


4 that could outperform competition consistently. 
Arbor Acres wouldn't settle for less. Naturally, only 
an equally good bird with an equally bright future 
could put Arbor Acres in the egg business. It took 
today’s Mount Hope Queen and the promise in 
Mount Hope’s 22 purebred lines to turn the trick. 


Just look at the results below. Then imagine the 
payoff when handlers start passing out dividends 
for egg quality. But don’t waste time thinking about 
it . . . tell your hatcheryman you want a flock of 
Arbor Acres — Mount Hope Queens. Right now. 


Income Produc- Av. Rank 
‘chick cost | Moused” | Doz-tges| Quality 
HATCHING EGi Mount Hope Queens | $3.069 241.0 25.10 4 
*Strain Cross A 2.942 237.8 25.22 6 
*Strain Cross B 2.638 234.4 24.19 9 
*Strain Cross C 2.621 224.8 25.10 15 
*incrossbred A 2.564 227.9 24.34 8 
*Strain Cross D 2.510 217.1 24.72 14 
*Incrossbred B 2.495 223.2 25.19 23 
Three-Contest Average} 2.559 221.8 24.96 


Egg Production Research; NORTH STONINGTON, CONN. \ 


*The six best-known white egg layers in America. 


for better business 


develop fastest in turkeys and eggs, 
but will also increase in livestock. 

Conclusion—The commercial feed 
industry will continue to provide an 
important service to livestock pro- 
ducers. Feed volume will increase. 
Industry competition will be intense. 
Feed and services will be sold at 
prices only slightly above cost of pro- 
duction. There will be little margin 
for error. Company mortality will be 
high. Companies keeping up-to-date 
with farmers’ needs and providing 
them efficiently will receive a satis- 
factory return for their capital, la- 
bor and management. 


RESEARCH 


(Continued from page 18) 


effects of 250 ppm. of copper, 250 
ppm. of zinc, 112 grams of Terramy- 
cin, 100.8 grams of Aureomycin, or 
various combinations thereof, when 
added per ton of diet. The marked 
growth promoting effect of copper 
was again confirmed in these trials 
with a mean improvement in growth 
rate of 10.4% and in feed conversion 
of 45%. The magnitude of the mean 
response to the copper was very simi- 
lar to the mean responses obtained 
under British conditions to antibiotic 
supplementation. The addition of zinc 
to a diet supplemented with either 
copper or with copper and antibiotic 
did not affect performance. There was 
some tendency for carcass length to 
be reduced when copper was fed, and 
for less AA+ carcasses to be pro- 
duced. But copper improved the 
dressing percentage. There was also 
some evidence that the best results 
were obtained from the combination 
of copper and antibiotic with a fur- 
ther improvement over copper alone 
of 5% in growth rate, and 3.4% in 
feed efficiency. The practical econom- 
ic aspects of this finding could not be 
determined from the trials, however, 
and must await further investigation 
and the reports of a cooperative trial 
now being conducted at 22 stations 
in England. 

The Kentucky group (1960) also 
observed that copper sulphate pro- 
duced the greatest improvement in 
daily gains and feed efficiency of all 
additives tested in one trial. It should 
be noted, however, that a recent re- 
port from Florida (1958) demonstrat- 
ed that 100, 150, and 200 ppm. of 
Cu. increased weight gains and did 
not cause mortality, while 250 ppm. 
caused death of two animals and a 
marked reduction of weight gains and 
feed conversions. Obviously, types of 
rations and levels of copper in in- 
gredients will influence results. It is 
also apparent that the range between 
growth promotant and toxic levels 
for this element is probably quite 
narrow. 

The Iowa workers (1959) have also 
observed that a combination of cop- 
per and antibiotic used together gave 
good results, increasing daily gains 
about 7% and feed efficiency slightly. 
Furthermore, they reported that cop- 
per apparently controlled undesirable 
fungal growth, doing the work of an- 
ti-fungal antibiotics. Arkansas (1958) 
reported little effect from additions 
of copper, but no toxic effect at the 
250 ppm. level. Maryland workers 
(1958) reported that feeding from 50 
to 150 ppm. of copper increased daily 
gains and improved feed conversion 
in swine appreciably up to 125 Ib. in 
weight. From 125 to 190 Ib. the prin- 
cipal effect was on efficiency of gain. 

Considering the cost considerations 
involved, it appears that copper in 
swine rations may have a real place 
in the near future. 
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(Continued from page 16) 


ditives available to the present day 
feed manufacturer, it has become im- 
perative that the division use only 
official sampling procedures in taking 
samples for chemical analyses. In 
such methods, the feed manufacturer 
is given all the benefits of doubt as 
to his responsibilities in producing a 
homogeneous feed mixture,”’ the state 
official said. 

Mr. Guntert urged manufacturers 
to use extreme care in preparing 
labeling of medicated feeds, as in 
label review, discrepancies when 
noted will delay acceptance so far 
as registration is concerned until 
those discrepancies are brought into 
compliance with the commercial feed- 
ingstuffs law. 

He also pointed out that the best 
way in which the contro] division can 
be of assistance is in a firm but fair 
enforcement of the statute. 

OTHER TALKS—Lloyd S. Larson, 
executive vice president, Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., pointed 
out the importance of and the way 
to use the joint management pro- 
grams being promoted by the feed 
industry and the college extension 
groups in the state. Earlier, the 
MFMA's film strip, “Opportunity 
Knocks,” was shown, pointing out the 
important role of the feed industry 
and the many job opportunities that 
exist in agri-business. 

At the evening banquet, Dr. H. D 
Branion, Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege, Guelph, spoke on the importance 
of food as a weapon. Dr. Glenn H 
Beck, dean of agriculture at Kansas 
State, also spoke. 

At the noon luncheon the second 
day, Dr. J. A. McCain, Kansas State 
president, spoke briefly about devel- 
opments of particular interest to the 
feed industry. 


ONLY 


STABILIZED 
HETROGEN K* 


HAS BEEN PROVEN 
EFFECTIVE IN 
REDUCING THE INCIDENCE 
OF BLOOD SPOTS: 


For only 18¢ per ton you can 
fortify all your laying feeds with 
Stabilized Hetrogen K at the 4 
gram per ton level 


Stabilized Hetrogen K is the new kind of 
vitamin K premix recently developed by 


Heterochemical Corporation. It’s the only | 


vitamin K premix with proven superior 


stability during storage and mixing. | 


Available in an economical range of 
potencies on calcite or soy meal carriers. 
With stabilized Hetrogen K the potency 
in the bag matches the potency on the 
tag yet it costs no more than less stable 
forms of vitamin K. 


*Potents Pending 


HETEROCHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


111 E. Hawthorne Avenue 
VALLEY STREAM, L.I., N.Y. 


¢Data available on request 


Disease Control 


Plan Proposed in Iowa 


CEDAR RAPIDS—A program to 
combat livestock diseases by provid- 
ing uniform and accurate information 
to Iowa feeders at the county level 
was suggested here at a_ livestock 
health conference by two Iowa State 
University veterinarians, Dr. John 
Herrick and Dr. Maynard Spear. 

According to their proposal, farm- 
ers would receive a general outline 
of disease control measures, a sched- 
ule of protective treatments and gen- 
eral health management information. 


Dr. Herrick said the program 
would be “a great challenge which 
could be accomplished only through 


collective organization of veterinari- 


ans, livestock men and extension 
workers.” 
Dr. Spear criticized some drug 


companies for “advertising claims” 
which he said are “questionable.” 


THE FEED MANUFA 


The Ultra-Life Program makes it 


Step up your tonnage, pep up your 
feed formulas, and 


improve your 
results on the farm in 1961. The 
Ultra-Life Program can help you 


expand profits and help you on the 
way up this year 

Ultra-Life leads the industry in prod- 
ucts and services to independent 
feed manufacturers. Our 25 years of 
experience in providing vitamin and 
trace mineral fortification to feed 
manufacturers can help your busi- 
ness to grow in 6l. 


Ask about 
Una LABORATORIES, INC. 


One of the count 


For complete details, write, wire or phone us today! 
“The Ultra-Life Program”. 


Mein Office and Piont — East St. Louis, Iilinois 
eldest and largest of vitamin and trace mineral product. 


easier. 
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ture looks something like this: 


CONSULTANT—This is the hat we wear when we first 
meet with you to discuss building your new mill or re- 
modeling the one you have right now. We find out your 
objectives and recommend the best ways to achieve them. 


ENGINEER—Your needs and our ideas are put together 
into a plan that details the best possible mill for you... 
no matter whether it’s single-purpose, custom, produc- 


tion, or small manufacturing. 


mill as it earns for you. 


financial sources. 


CONTRACTOR—As soon as the “go ahead” sign is given, 


work on your new mill begins immediately. 


deliveries are pre-planned to a rigid schedule and costly 


| BANKER — Choose one of the 54 convenient Myers- 
Sherman purchase plans that let you pay for the new 
We can even lease it to you if 
you like or help you set things up with your own regular 


. it just seems that way to the m 


ever meet one man gang 


We don’t really have one on our payroll . 


contractors . 


money. 


construction. 
Equipment 


MYERS-SHERMAN 
3501 S. Illinois St., 


NAME 
FIRM 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


many customers to whom we furnish a complete 
mill designing, financing, and construction service. Because we tackle the whole job from start to finish, our composite pic- 


delays are eliminated. Almost before you know it, your 
new plant is complete and operating. 

EXPEDITER—We ride herd on all suppliers and sub- 

. make sure you get exactly what you want, 
precisely when you want it. 

SERVICE ENGINEER—When your mill is completed we 
get it started for you, instruct your personnel on proper 
operation and maintenance, help you with any problems 
you may encounter later. 


Experts like this assure you of getting the best mill for the 
Best of all, the quality and workmanship of every 
piece of Myers-Sherman equipment you operate is fully 
guaranteed and backed by the Myers-Sherman reputation 
for sound engineering design, quality workmanship and 


Mail this coupon today for our detailed new booklet on mill 
planning and construction. 


Streator, Illinois 


Please send me your new booklet on complete 
mill planning and construction services. 


COMPANY | 
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Complete 
Cereals 
Processed 
Specially For 
Pet and Small 
Animal Foods 


* TOASTED CORN FLAKES x KIBBLED CORN 
TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES KIBBLED WHEAT 


* CORN GRANULES * KIBBLED PREMIXES 
(Straight or Mixed Shipments) 


Carloads — Truckloads — LCL — LTL 


LAUHOFF GRAIN COMPANY 


Cereals of Quality Since 1862 TELETYPE 
Danville, lilinois 7261 


PHONE 
Hi 2-1800 


AUBREY FEED MILLS 
RED A FEEDS 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
SERVING THE GREAT SOUTHEAST 


CLASS 
2100 


Portable 
Electric 


Bag 
Closing 
Machine 


ERE is a handy little 

machine that makes bag 
closing fast, easy, and econom- 
ical. It is recommended where 
operations are limited or inter- 
mittent and do not justify 
installation of large, high pro- 
duction machines. 


LIGHTWEIGHT — Ibs. 
Carry it anywhere. No installation; 
requires only an electrical outlet. 


POWERFUL — Exclusive top 
and bottom feed for greater power 
and production. Direct drive motor 
with thumb control button. 


® VERSATILE—Closes bags made of cotton, burlap, jute, multi- 
wall paper, laminated paper. Produces two-thread stitch Type 401, 
or can be furnished to produce single-thread chain stitch Type 101. 


@ SAFE—Anyone can operate it. No special training required. Can 
be obtained with overhead suspension. Also, can be supplied with 
pedestal bracket. Send for descriptive literature. 


47® 
U 
CLOSING 
MACHINE COMPANY | 


413 North Franklin Street Chicago 10, Iilinois 


| New Listings 


| For the convenience of readers who 
| sean the Convention Calendar regularly 
for new listings, these added to the col- 
uma in the current week appear sepa- 
rately from ones which have been entered 
previously. The following week they will 
be meved to their proper slot where 


| 
| 


| they will remain until the event is held. | 


Feb. 14—Washington State Feed 

Assn., annual convention; Chinook 

Hotel, Yakima, Wash.; megr., John 

G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bldg., 

Seattle 4. 
| Feb. 14-15—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Chinook Ho- 
tel, Yakima, Wash.; sponsored by 
Washington State Feed Assn.; mgr., 
John G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. 
Bldg., Seattle 4. 

March 8—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers AsSn.; Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., Mrs. Donald E. 
Mattison, Box 8, Cattaraugus, N.Y. 

Oct. 10-11—Iowa Poultry Conven- 


Des Moines; sec., Iowa Poultry Assn., 
LeRoy Kruskop, 535 E. Lincoln Way, 
Ames, Iowa. 


Feb. 5-7—Wyoming Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Townsend, 
Casper; sec. Everett L. Berry, Box 
118, Sheridan, Wyo. 

Feb. 6-7—Montana Nutrition Con- 
| ference; Montana State College, 
| Bozeman; chm., Dr. O. O. Thomas, 
Animal Industry and Range Man- 
agement Dept. 

Feb. 7-10 — American Dehydrators 
Assn.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; 
executive vice president, Joseph 
Chrisman, 430 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 


pold, Bellingham, Wash.; sponsored 
by Washington State Feed Assn.; 
mgr., John G. Wilson, 814 Second 
Ave. Bidg., Seattle 4. 
| Feb. 9-10—Utah Feed Manufactur- 
ers & Dealers Assn., Annua! Meeting 
| and Nutritional Conference; New- 
house Hotel, Salt Lake City; sec., Dr 
| Lawrence Morris, Brigham Young 
| University, Provo. 
Feb. 10— Washington State Feed 
| Assn., annual convention; Hote] Leo- 
| pold, Bellingham, Wash.; mgr., John 


Convention 
Calendar 


tion; Veteran Memorial Auditorium, | 


Feb. 8-9—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Hotel Leo- 


| G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bidg., | 


Seattle 4. 

Feb. 10-11—Poultry Fact Finding 
Conference; sponsored by Institute 
of American Poultry Industries; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 59 E. Mad- 
ison, Chicago 2. 

Feb. 13-14—Carolina Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Charlotte Hotel, Char- 


Raleigh. 

Feb. 13-15—Farmers Elevator As- 
sociation of Minnesota; Pick-Nicollet 
Hotel, Minneapolis; sec., Lloyd A. 
Nelson, 512 Grain Exch. Bldg., Min- 
neapolis 15. 

Feb. 13-16 — Feed Procurement 
Conference; Challenger Inn, Sun Val- 
ley, Idaho; George LaBudde, LaBudde 
Grain Co., 741 N. Milwaukee St., 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 

Feb. 15—Turkey Short Course; 
University of Georgia, Athens; Dewey 
MecNiece, Extension Poultry Dept. 


Feb. 19-21—Midwest Feed Manu- 


lotte, N.C.; sec., Wm. E. Lane, North | 
Carolina Department of Agriculture, | 


facturers Assn.; Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City, Mo.; executive vice 
president, Lloyd S. Larson, 20 W. 9th 
St. Bldg.. Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 19-21— Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Neil House, Columbus; 
sec., George G. Greenleaf, 5625 N. 
High St., PO. Box 121, Worthington. 

Feb. 19-21—Colorado Grain, Mill- 
ing & Feed Dealers Assn.; Hilton Ho- 


Revolutionary Turbo-Mix 


The new T-R-H Square Mixer combines 
superior features of horizontal batch- 
type mixers with space-saving of verti- 
cal type, guaranteed to out-perform 
both! Super-mixing action cuts mixing 
time 30%, yet produces more uniform 
mix, with dust-free operation. Adapt- 
able to all materials. Mixes feeds, flour, 
spices, chemicals, minerals, etc. 

Unique design and patented tapered 
worm of the T-R-H Square Mixer save 
space (1-fon capacity in only 16 sq. ft.); 
simplified construction reduces installa- 
tion and upkeep costs, makes stainless 
steel models economical. Mixer has 
multiple inlets and outlets; doors are 
easily accessible for quick inspection 
and clean-out. 

Available in pedestal type and stainless 
steel models, of “4, 2, 1, 1% and up to 
8 tons capacity. 


12 N.E. 28 JA 8-2132° OKLA. CITY 


"Ross Machine & Mill Supply, Inc. FS 
| 12. NE. 28th St., Okiahoma City, Okla. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send FREE literature on the new, 
revolutionary T-R-H Square Mixer. 


Name 
Firm Name 
Address 


LSity State 


4 
4 | 
| 
| 
SS | \ 
2 
} 
NOW AVAILABLE! 
+ 
Sauare 
nal key 2 
Mixer 
@ 
alg 
\ 
? 
| 
| 
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CALENDAR FOR 1961-62 
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tel, Denver; sec., R. L. Wier, 519 | Hughes, Box 658, Blytheville, Ark. 
Boston Bldg., Denver 2. Feb. 22—South Dakota Beef Re- 
Feb. 20-21—Midsouth Soybean and | search Day; South Dakota State Col- 
Grain Shippers Assn.; Jung Hotel, | !ege, Brookings; Dr. R. C. Wahlstrom, 
New Orleans, La.; sec., Paul C. | Animal Husbandry Dept. 
Feb. 22—Kentucky Turkey Assn.; 
University of Kentucky, Lexington; 


J. E. Humphrey, poultry extension 
Meet specialist. 


Feb. 22—Broiler Housing Sym- 


effective breeding performance 


A, 


normal bone formation 


good haircoat color 


posium; University of Georgia, 
the Athens; Dewey McNiece, Extension . ‘ ° 
Poultry Dept. e anemia protection 


Feb. 23—Illinois State Turkey 
growing Growers Assn.; University of Illinois ¢ active enzymes 


Animal Sciences Laboratory; S. F 


2 nd Ridlen, Poultry Ext. Specialist, Ur- 
emia bana Blended with your 


Feb. 28-March 1—Virginia Feed regular feedstuffs, Triangle 


for and Nutrition Conference; Hote] : : 
Roanoke, Roanoke; sec., J. Paul Wil- Brand ¢ opper Sulfate is one of 

liams, Virginia State Feed Assn., 615 

siress E Franklin St. Richmond. the most effective, least ¢ xpensive 
March 1-2—C olorado Livestock ways to promote healthy livestock. 

Customers look for extras these days. Include 
con ro School, Swine Day and Beef Produc- 

er Day; March 2, Feeders Day; Colo- Triangle Brand Copper Sulfate in your feeds. 


rado State University, Fort Collins; 


i | chm., E. K. McKellar. 
with Health and 
Phelps Dodge Refining Corporation 


300 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


® Management Short Course; Clemson 
SERPA | College, Clemson, S.C.; Dr. F. W. 
| Boebel, Poultry Pathologist. 
a Amarillo, Texas; Grain Sorghum Pro- 
tranquilizing | 
| March 8— Distillers Feed Confer- 
accepted for 


March 7-8—Grain Sorghum Re- 
ducers Assn., 322 Petroleum Bldg., 
agent Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * 
use in B 
BUILT TO CARRY THE LOAD 


Amarillo. 
tive Director, Distillers Feed Re- 
CHICKEN | FULL EQUALIZED AXLES—NO SPRINGS TO BREAK 


TURKEY 
FEEDS 


SERPASIL® (reserpine CIBA) 


EASILY! 


lel 

vn 
1g 


MODEL N-28 
FERTILIZER 
SPREADER 


MODEL N-48 
FERTILIZER 
SPREADER 


Stainiess steel metering gate and 


| guides, micro-meter adjusting screw 
and full 12” stainless steel conveyor. 
@ Adequate flotation for soft fields 
— ws @ Direct PTO fan drive gives 50 ft. 4 tires 
For further information write: spread 
Animal Health Marketing Division Width of Spread—50 ft. Width of Spread.—50 ft 
: . Rate of Spread—60 to 350 Ibs. per acre ndgate in full view for easy met Rate of Spread—60 to 350 Ibs. 
JTICAL PRODUCTS IN her acre 
Gane FRREmASEVED - (gearing for higher or lower spreading gate adjustment. (gearing for higher or lower spreading 


P. O. Box 313; Summit, N. J. rates, optional) @ Can be pulled by any tractor. rates, optional) 


SIMONSEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE COLLECT 


| 
for further information about the N-48 and 
N-28 pull-type spreaders, plus a full line of 
other bulk fertilizer spreaders and bodies, Dept. FS QUIMBY, IOWA Phone 72 
bulk feed bodies, bulk and sack bodies and 
& 


unloaders. 


‘ 
& 
1 
Treanclo 
- 
4 
4 of bagged fertilizer 4 
| 
‘ 
| 
5 
CIBA 


Bae 


a 
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FEEDSTUFFES reprints 


The following reprints of articles which have appeared 
in Feedstuffs may be obtained on order from Feedstuffs’ 
Reader Service Department: 


3. Mobile Feed Milling—a series of five articles—by Al P. Nelson 50¢ 


26. Feedstuffs' 1960 Analysis Table for Feed Ingredients—by Charles 
38. Balancing Swine Rations—Dr. D. E. Becker, University of Illinois 20¢ 


52. Analysis and Feeding Value Tables for Beef Cattle and Sheep— 
6-page article, by Dr. S. H. Morrison, Nutrition Consultant, 25c single 
copy; 3-5 copies, |5¢ each; 10 or more, 10c each. 


76. Automation in the Feed Industry—Pau! O. Berg, Professional En- 


80. Feed, Fat and Swine—Dr. Coy C. Brooks, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
85. Poultry Ration Formulation..Two Articles—Dr. R. D. Creek, University 
86. Protein and Amino Acid Nutrition of Turkeys—Dr. P. E. Waibel, 
88. Feed Buying Study—a series of 3 articles—Drs. Kohls and Kruecke- 


90. Feediot Disease and Health Losses—series of six articles—plus spe- 
cial guide to feedlot animal health and disease problems of beef 
cattle and sheep—Dr. Spencer H. Morrison, Nutrition Consultant. 
Reprinted from FEEDLOT, national farm business magazine for cattle 

91. Pinch Hitting for Protein—Dr. U.S. Garrigus, University of Illinois 20¢ 

92. Proceedings of the 49th Annual Meeting of the Poultry Science 
Assa.—Dr. E. L. Johnson, University of Minnesota ............ 40c 

93. Leg Weaknesses in Turkeys Are Costly—Dr. M. L. Scott, Cornel! Uni- 


94. The Metai-Binding Properties of Soybean Protein—Dr. L. C. Norris, 


95. The Effect of Phytic Acid and Other Organic Factors on Zinc Utiliza- 
tion by the Growing Pig—Dr. M. P. Plumlee, Purdue University.. 20¢ 


96. Cost Study—a series of three articles, Dr. Richard Phillips, lowa 


97. Enzymes in Poultry Feeds—Dr. Leo S. Jensen, Washington State 


98. Urea in Ruminant Feeding—Dr. W. M. Beeson, Purdue University 20¢ 
99. Fishy Eggs—F. H. Pope, British Columbia Department of Agricul- 


20c 
100. Rolled Common Barley Serves as Both Grain, Roughage for Fattening 
Steers—H. B. Geurin, Ralston Purina Co. .... 20¢ 
101. Barley for Hogs—A Decade of Research—Dr. W. E. Dinusson, North 
102. Enzymes in Swine Feeding—Dr. J. E. Oldfield, Oregon State 
103. Minera! Requirements of Turkeys—Dr. L. S. Jensen, Washington 
104. What Is Being Done to Combat the Problem of Thin Shells—Dr. P. A. 
Thornton, Colorado State University 20c 


105. Energy Intake and Laying House Temperature Influence Egg 
Numbers and Production Efficiency—C. F. Peterson, University of 


106. Be Prepared for FDA Inspections—Dr. H. S. Wilgus, The Ray Ewing 
107. Are Hard Pellets Necessary for Broiler Feeding?—Dr. E. L. Stephen- 
108. Pelleting Feeds for Beef Cattle—Dr. T. J. Cunha, University of 
20c 
109. Poultry Nutrition Studies with Bentenite—Dr. A. A. Kurnick, Univer- 
110. What It Takes to Make Poultry Feeds—Dr. H. R. Bird, University 
111. Amino Acid Balance and Excesses of Amino Acid—Dr. David Snet- 
112. Part 2: Extending Pellet Mill Die Life—R. L. Patterson, Procter & 


SS SSS SSS S SS SSS SSS SSS 


P.O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FEEDSTUFFS 
Reader Service Department 


March 8-9— Nebraska Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Sheraton-Fonte- 
nelle Hotel, Omaha; sec., Howard W. 
Elm, Trust Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 

March 10-11—Oklahoma Feed In- 
dustry Conference and Workshop; 
Oklahoma State University, Stillwa- 
ter; chm., Dr. Rollin Thayer, Poultry 
Science Dept. 

March 12-13—Quad-State Grain & 
Feed Convention; Sheraton-Martin 
Hotel, Sioux City, Iowa; Sioux City 
Grain & Feed Club, Box 341. 

March 15—Commercial Egg Pro- 
duction Short Course; University of 
Georgia, Athens; Dewey McNiece, 
Extension Poultry Dept. 

March 16-17—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; Sheraton - Portland 
Hotel, Portland; mgr., Russ Hays, 
702 Lewis Bldg., Portland 4. 

March 16-17 — Maryland Nutrition 
Conference; Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; chm., Dr. R. D. Creek, 
Poultry Husbandry Dept., University 
of Maryland, College Park. 

March 20-24—Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn.; Washington 
D.C.; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 400 Fol- 
ger Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 

March 23—Terminal Grain Weigh- 
masters National Assn.; Statler Hil- 
ton Hotel, Washington, D.C.; Pres., 
A. E. Schultz, Toledo Board of Trade, 
Toledo 4, Ohio. 

April 3-4— National Institute of 
Animal Agriculture; Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind.; sec., Karl D. 
Butler, P.O. Box 521, First National 
Bank Bldg., Ithaca, N.Y. 

April 5—Purdue Egg Day; Purdue 


University, Lafayette, Ind.; David D. 
Jackson, Ext. Poultryman. 

April 6—Feeders Day; University 
of Nebraska Experiment Station, 
North Platte; James C. Adams, Supt. 

April 7—Missouri Livestock Day; 
University of Missouri, Columbia. 

April 9-13 — American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Baker Hotel, Dal- 
las, Texas; 1955 University Ave., St. 
Paul 4, Minn. 

April 10-12—Poultry & Egg Na- 
tional Board; Sheraton Towers Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill; mgr., Lloyd H. Geil, 8 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 

April 18-15—Pacific Dairy & Poul- 
try Assn. Exposition and Convention; 
Riviera Hotel, Las Vegas, Nev.; sec., 
Carl E. Nall, 1304 7th St., Los An- 
geles 21, Cal. 

April 14-15—Texas Grain & Feed 
Association; Baker Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas; sec., R. B. Bowden, 407 Fort 
Worth Club Bldg., Fort Worth 2. 

April 17-18—Seventh Regional Area 
Convention, National Renderers 
Assn.; St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn.; 
sec., Harold Weiss, Gulf Soap Corp., 
Arabi, Louisiana. 

April 20— Nebraska Beef Cattle 
Feeders Day; University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln; Dr. R. M. Koch, chairman, 
animal husbandry department. 

April 20-22—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn; Jack Tar 
Hotel, San Francisco; sec., Leo L. 
Johnson, Blue Anchor Bldg., 1400 
10th St., Sacramento 14. 

April 22—Alabama Poultry Indus- 
try Promotion Dinner, Dinkler-Tut- 
wiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala.; spon- 
sored by Alabama Poultry Industry 


th COMPLETE 


At the right is a letter typical of reports from 9 
wholesale egg buyers. Here is the most important } 9 
your future 
depends on it. Layers are like men. When you 
risk your livelihood on a right-hand man, you 
must make sure he’s good all-around. Many ex- 
pensive layers have high random sample test rec- 
ords .. . but hurt your business with low-interior 
or other profit-cutting weak- 
nesses. Colonial has always rejected breeding sys- 
tems offering no more than high egg numbers. 
In 1960 alone, the best TRUE-LINES layers... 
the COMPLETE Of shape.. 


fact to seek when choosing a layer... 


quality eggs... 


Strong in every profit trait... 


layer . . . emerged from 660 combinations of layer 


— Consistently 
Above Average Records of 


QUALITY EGGS 


“We sell over 400,000 dozens of eggs 
annually. We provide graded eggs for 
some of Kansas City’s finest super- 
market chains, restaurants and others. 
Of the eggs we handle, Colonial 
TRUE-LINES meet the highest qual- 


ity standards for size. . . uniformity 
Strong shells... up- 
standing yolks and albumen. TRUE- 


lines in 2, 3 and 4-way crosses. IBM-computer L/NES egg quality has helped us build 


programmed by Colonial geneticists. Then proved 
. cage or 
layer... on Colonial evaluation farms scattered 


under actual operating conditions. . 


across the U. S. 


specification 
designed 


for the egg 
industry 


a better and expanding market for our 
own advertised brand of eggs.” — 
G. E. FLOYD EGG COMPANY 


Investigate TRUE-LINES 
Write for address of TRUE- 
LINES ASSOCIATE HATCHERY 
nearest you...and savings 
to $150 per 1,000 pullets, 
COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, INC. 
General Offices 
Pleasant Hill, Missouri 


| Cincinnati 2. 
> 
& 
| 
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Assn; sec, W. L. Walsh, Box 567, 
Montgomery. 

April 24-26—Animal Health Lnsti- 
tute; Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; sec., D. L. Bruner, 512 Shops 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 

April 27-29—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita; sec., Orris E. Case, 609 Wi- 
ley Bidg., Hutchinson. 

April 28—Indiana Cattle Feeders 
Day; Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind.; chm., Dr. W. M. Beeson, animal 
science department. 

May 5—Broiler Short Course and 
Chicken-of-Tomorrow Day; Universi- 
ty of Georgia, Athens; Dewey Mc- 
Niece, Extension Poultry Dept. 

May 17-10—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. Convention and Na- 
tional Feed Show; Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill; sec., W. T. Dia- 
mond, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4. 

May 7-10—Association of American 
Feed Control Officials; Hamilton Ho- 
tel, Chicago; sec., Bruce Poundstone, 
Head, Feed and Fertilizer Control 
Dept., University of Kentucky, Lex- 


ington. 
May 14-15—Missouri Grain & Feed 
: Assn.; Hotel Coronado, St. Louis, 
Mo.; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, Hig- 
ginsville, Mo. 

a June 8-11 — Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; National Convention; 
Manoir Richelieu, Murray Bay, Que- 
bec; national secretary, W. N. Hen- 
drick, 2901 Bloor St. W., Toronto 18, 
Ont.; for registrations, T. G. Sevigny, 
Room 100, 355 McGill St., Montreal 
1, Quebec. 

June 9-10—Arkansas Poultry Fes- 
tival; Little Rock; mgr., Arkansas 
Poultry Federation, John Haid, P.O 
Box 1446, Little Rock. 

June 12-13—Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants; Concord Hotel, Lake 
Kiamesha, N.Y.; sec., Austin W. Car- 
penter, Box 66, Sherburne, N.Y. 

June 13-16—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Egg Quality 
School; Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park, Pa.; sec., Rich- 
ard I. Ammon, 10 Rutgers Place, 
Trenton 8, N.J. 


June 19-21—American Association 
of Feed Microscopists Annual Meet- 
ing; Continental Denver Motor 


Another Profit-Able 
“FARMACEUTICAL” 


Sell 


Cattleade 


to your beef 
cattle feeder 
customers! 


Cattleade is a new 
paste injectable Vita- 
minA... 


Easy to administer . . . 
Positive insurance 
against possible Vita- 
min A deficiency . . . 
Helps your feeds per- 
form better. 


Nationally Advertised 
To Help You Sell 


Lodge, Valley Highway and Speer 
Bivd., Denver, Colo.; sec., G. M. Barn- 
hart, Missouri State Department of 
Agriculture, Jefferson City, Mo. 

June 19-24—Feed Microscopy Short 
Course, sponsored by American Asso- 
ciation of Feed Microscopists; Conti- 
nental Denver Motor Lodge, Valley 
Highway and Speer Blvd., Denver, 
Colo.; sec., G. M. Barnhart, Missouri | 
State Department of Agriculture, Jef- | 
ferson City, Mo. 

June 20-21—Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn.; Whitley Hotel, Montgo- 
mery, Ala.; sec., W. L. Walsh, Box | 
567, Montgomery. 

July 14-18—Georgia Feed Assn.; | 
Grand Bahama Club, Grand Bahama | 
Island; sec., W. E. Merritt, Suite 1-A, | 
361 E. Paces Ferry Rd. N.E., At- 
lanta 5. 

July 18-20—American Poultry Con- 
gress & Exposition; Municipal Audi- 
torium, Minneapolis; Don M. Turn- 
bull, sec., American Poultry & Hatch- | 
ery Federation, 521 E. 63rd St., Kan- 
sas city 10, Mo. 

July 24-28— Southeastern Egg 
Quality and Grading School; Auburn 
University, Auburn, Ala.; sec., South- | 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., Harold 
E. Ford, 235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., 
Decatur, Ga. 

Aug. 24-26 — North Oarolima Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Virginia Beach, 
N.C.; sec., McNair Evans, Box 44, 
Mocksville. 

Aug. 24-27—Georgia Poultry Insti- 
tute; Rock Eagle 4-H Club Center, 
Eatonton, Ga.; Dewey McNiece, Ex- 
tension Poultry Dept., University of 
Georgia, Athens. 

Sept. 11-18—Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc., pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 19-21— Marketing Seminar 
for Feed Manufacturers; Morrison | 
Hotel, Chicago; Sales Executives 
Council, American Feed Manufactur- | 
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Some grain men are moisture tester testers 
without even knowing it. Most often they’re 
the bargain hunters or gimmick fanciers who 
always seem to end up with untried and un- 
proven equipment. All too often the things that 
cost them less to buy end up costing them far 
more to own. 

Instead, we hope that you're the kind of mois- 
ture tester tester who finds out all you can about 
the different brands and models available and 
makes up your own mind about the one that's 


best for you. 
Try ‘em all and we think you'll buy the Steinlite 
500-RC. It’s the best and newest of the Steinlite 


line that already is more widely used than all 


othe® makes of moisture testers combined. 
No feed to guess at how the 500-RC will per- 
forni.. .. it’s backed by years of research and 


offers you a full year’s factory guarantee. It 


evénmakes perfect tests of grain right from the 
deer Or samples of mixed moisture content... 
flo Heedifo wait hours for moisture equalization. 


A perfafms routine testing automatically in seconds, 


MOISTURE/ TESTER TESTER: 


ands, buts about it... the new Stein- 
lite SOO-RC cost! you $495 to buy but it pays for 
you fg.own on@ Write for complete details on 
this rélidble mojsture tester and the liberal trade- 
in being offered for your present 
equipment. 


Seedburo 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


618 W. Jackson Blvd. * Chicago 
ANdover 3-2128 


HEART HEALTH ENEMY 
DISEASE 


HEART FUND 6D) 


oa 


“Our Brower Mixers have increased both our feed profits 
and profits from custom mixing. We get better mixes and 
give faster service to our customers. The Brower Mixer is 
very economical, using a minimum amount of power to 
operate. There have been no repairs and no service prob- 
lems. We have used Brower Mixers for the past 15 years." 


BROWER 
Whitlwind MIXER 


Dependability, fast mixing action, and low cost 
operation make Brower the WORLD'S 
LARGEST SELLING MIXER! Brower action 
WHIRLS the ingredients instead of just stirring 
or tumbling them . . . produces the most thorough 
mix you can get. Every sack has the same even 
mixture. 

FAST and ECONOMICAL —a perfect blend 
in about 10 minutes at a power cost of only 3¢ 
to 5¢aton. Five sizes — 700, 1200, 2000, 3000 
and 4000 pounds-per-batch mixing capacities. 
Above-floor and below-floor models. Heavy 
welded steel construction — built for years of 
trouble-free service. 


ree Catalog... 


Exclusive BROWER mixing 
paddle at top WHIRLS ingredi- 
ents for thorough, even mixtures. 


@ PRICED LOW ... cash or time payments 


| 
( | 
\ 
(4 
BROWER MIXER 
| 
q 
Fev 
: 
tot BROWER MEG. CO., 402 N. 3rd, Quincy, III. 
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Classified advertisements 

Tuesday each week will be 
the issue of the following Saturday. 
Rates: 2¢ per word; minimum 
$3.75. Situations wanted, 20e a 
$3.00 minimum, 
classified ad . . each 
ation, telephone exchange 


word, 
and 


received by 
inserted for 


charge 
word; 
In figuring cost of your 
abbrevi- 
number, 


set of initials, or group of figures counts 
as a word. To the number of words in 
your want ad itself add six (6) words 
for your name and address or name and 
address of your firm. This applies for 
both direct-reply ads and for blind ads 
containing a box number. If an ad is 
keyed, care of Feedstuffs, 25¢ per in- 


Classified Ads 


w 


sertion additional charged for forward- 
ing replies. Commercial advertising not 
accepted in classified advertising depart- 
ment. Display advertising accepted for 
insertion at minimum rate of $14.00 per 
column inch, No discount on ads ordered 
for more than one insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


v 


FOR SALE — FEED MANLI ACTURING 
plant juipped with | et 1 mo 
lass mix I ted in Sioux City 
lowa. W ‘ “ hout bus ness 
Ver t tive te 3 P.O Box 251 
ix low 
FEED BUSINESS FOR SALE, LOO \rED 
in 8. E. Lou ana in the he 
New Orle shed. Sales June, 1959 
through Jur ! $77 Will show 
substant t year 
Building and 1: ner car leased 
Pr » $1 ) Minimum $ ) cash 
In tment n be returned 1 five years 
at the present rate of i e. For de 
ta write I La 
MISCELLANEOUS 
v 
OUR SERVICES ARE TO LEASE PROP 
busine to £0 peri 
we I 
I ng plar 
i ns t 
| Ag 
t & Mfg Service Co 
Box i hio. 

HELP WANTED 
MARKETING DIRECTOR — TECHNICAL 

M t trong ‘ t vork with 

nat In pro 

ng t Address Ad 
No. 655 eedstuf Minneapolis 40, Minn 
SALESMAN FOR ESTABLISHED TERRI 


tur 


\ 
M 


COLLEG! GRADLATI IN ANIMAL OR 


iu 


i 
I x 7 
SALES MANAGER FOR PROGRESSIVE 
tu 
y 4 
ad No ff M 
Minn 


TRAFFIC MAN 


and adjust 

Must also 
have wide knowledge of grain merchan- 
dising. Helpful if 1.C.C 
Headquarters in St. Louis, Mo Ex- 
opportunity. Age range 30-45. 
Replies will be kept confidential. Write, 
sending complete details to 


Experienced in rates 


ments in all rate 


grain 
territories 


practitioner 


celient 


A. W. Moise 
RALSTON PURINA CO. 
Checkerboord Squore, St. Lowis, Mo. 


Buy and Sell 
Through 
WANT ADS 


LW MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE—C ARTER DISC SEPARATOR 


| 24-27 10 bu. grai n scale, in original 
| erate; 3 ton Eureka horizontal mixer 
with 40 H.P. mo and drive. J. E 
| Hagan Mill Machinery, Hwy 50 West, 
| Jefferson City, Mo 
| an — 
FOR SALE—E NOLOSE: D MOTORS; RIC H- 


lson scale 
mat « I and u 
i xer sewing n hines elev 
| secre rs ses mixers and 
| p s. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery 
| Box 574, Je gon City, Mo 
| 
| 
| 
| FEED MIXER, TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
teed first-class vout, 5 H.P. mo- 
Add o. 3479, Feed- 
Mir ipolia 4 nn 


I ing 
| e} i three ton mixers. 
Han n Part Bu 1u Cooperative, Ine., 
liamilton, Micl 
FOR SD- 8 HYDRATOR 
plet wit st. Willard 
He y ne hiing Net 


nclosed 

KE wit starter id a yclone. Make 


Grain & Fe 8 Co., 


in ntact O K 
ry ill 
SCALE. 
will 


POR ABLE CATTLE 


Perfer n. Original cost 550, 


or sale wo ton 1957 Chev- 
t uck with fifth wheel, 10 
| < nr “ otor ul r 75% new 
| Per t nd n, $1,600 I Feed 
| M In Rolla, Mo 
| rRUCK SCALES — 45 FT. FAIRB ANKS- 
Mors 0 t Hiowe 0 ft Howe, 30 
I rbanks-Morse, good ymdition. C. Frank 
rooks, 9825 West Main 8 Belleville, Ill 
| CHAMPION MOBILE GRINDER AND 
| Ker s. Champion Portable Mill Co., 
2105 Como Ave 8.E Minneapolis 14, 
| Minn 
| FOR SALE — DAFFIN MOBILE MILL, 
good ndition Priced for quick sale 
| Munson Feed Howard Lake, Minn.; 
| Phone 4191 
TON VE ‘RT _ FEED 5 
H.P yh m «a ph motor 
sta 3 rat mmer 
y ne All in good operating con 
! i M hinery Box 10 Gastonia, 


PNEU-FLOW SYSTEM 
System moves 
ngredients, 


FOR SALE—NEW 
by Sprout, Waldron & Co 
dry powdered mater! (feed 


premixes, flour, cher ile, ete.) quickly 
and easily. Saves ibor, speeds produc 
n. System for sale will move feed pre- 


imple at an estimated ca- 


| 
| macity of from 6,000 Ib. to 8,000 Ib. per 
uur with a maximum lift of 25 ft. and 
} im run of ) ft. with two 90 de- 
LS 1 the nveying line. System 
| nd ready for ustallation 
Equipmer les air ympressor, power 
pumy piping and fittings ull necessary 
| ar eng ring list, installation draw- 
ng bu m blows wiring dia- 
‘ bly of dust collector and 
| Pneu-Flow systen Equip 
I 1 is still in original ship 
pin ate Ma t seen at 3477 North 
) Indianapolis 18, Ind Specifide, 
Ine P.O. Box 26 Indianapolis, Ind. 


MACHINERY WANTED 


v 
WANTED TO BLY — RIC Bae ARDSON 
Scales, bag ng machines and other 
rood 1 feed and ele tor @ equi pment. 
J kK. Hagan Mill Machit nery, Jefferson 
City, Mo 


K.P.M. OR 


100 6 OR 75 900 


1,200 R.P.M. Open 3-phase, 60/220 or 440 

olt motor. With or without starter. Arid 

Aire drvye I ‘ nd ondition write 

Power I tein, ine., Box 306, Troy, Ohio. 

SITUATIONS WANTED 

SALES —SERVICE OR COMMER- 

| cial feed ot manage ‘refer West or 

ithwest. Fifteen years’ experience feed 

rt tio promotion, ¢ qu pment main- 

\ce 36. Family Reference 

Ad Ad No 60 Feeds tuffs, Min. 

neapolis Minn 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 


tor re ts. Complete with grinder, 
mixer, at esel, molasses. Financing avail- 
able. ltowa Portable Mill Co., Oelwein, 
lowa 

FOR SALE—USED PORT-O-GRIST MO- 
bile feed mill. Write 427 West Lemon St 


aster Pa., or call Lancaster, EX 


WHIRL AW AY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERs, 
ist I eys, new and used feed and 

Hagan Mill Machin- 

Jefferson City, Mo 


equipment 
ery, P.O tox 574, 


tion 


EDTBALCER DUPLEX - FREE 


vith stand Excellent 


FOR SALE— USED ONE 


TON SPROUT- 
Waldron horizontal mixer, pit sheller, 5 
H.P. air system, 4% bu. Richardson grain 
General pre-mixer Peer 
15-inch belting and buek 


shaft 


scale, 300 Ib 

less roller mill, 
driver gear case for 2” 
14,500 Union Spe 
Metropolitan 

Safelex square-D disconnects, flat pulley 

bagging bins, spouting and elbows. Win 
borns Mill Equipment Service, Williams- 
burg, Iowa. 


ets, screw 
12” auger 


suspensions, 


BAGGING 
Union Special 


dson scales, 


sewing heads, one to sé 
1s, welded spouting and e! we 
Mill Equipment Service, Wil 
lowa 
POR SALE—THREE USED HRT BOIL- 
er 150 te 311 H.P. May be inspected at 
soybean mill just north of Cham 
paign, Il Swift & Co Phone Fleetwood 
6-3711 
tsk > BULA FEED TRUCKS FOR 
sale 12 ) Ib ind 20,000 Ib. « pacity 
(Good condition reasonable Sherman 
White & Co P.O. Box 540, Fort Wayns 
Indiana 
KELLY DUPLEX KT 12-IN, HAMMER- 
m 35 H.P. motor, 50 H.I compensator 
pe end collector See in operation 
Make offer. R DD. Hammond, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio; Phone: RO 71185. 


1960 CHAMPION MILL AND MINER UNIT 


with molasses equipment powered by 
Ford industrial engine, gaso and 
mounted on 1960 two ton 

truck, very good condition 

pion mill and mixer unit 

Ford industrial engine and 

1957 Ford truck in ex o 

1959 B & L mobile mill mounted on 
1959 Ford truck, fully equipped. Mooers 
Mfg. Co., Windom, Minn. 


BAG CLOSING SEWING MACHINES 
Specializing in repairing and overhauling 
Fischbeins, Union Special and Minneapolis 
machines. Complete line of machines, con- 
veyors, parts, thread and oil for sale 
All repairs guaranteed. 

PArkview 2-4087 


ROBERT E. MAYSE CO. 
Victoria 


620 W. Ave., Montebello, Cal. 


LIQUIDATION 
GRAIN PLANT 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
BIG SAVINGS! 


6—Horizontal germ reels 
8—Allis-Chaimers degerminators 
2—Allis-Chalmers interplane grinders 
2—French Oil screw extraction presses 
8—Forster hammermills, 75 and 100 H.P. 
2—Bonnet 7'x60' rotary dryers, %&"" shell 
6—Davenport No. 2A Dewatering presses 


Also—Screw conveyor and bucket eleva- 
tors, pumps, steel bins and tanks, dewater- 
ing screens, filters, welders, pipe, structural 
steel, etc. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR NO. 960A 
PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP. 


1403 N. 6th St. POplar 3-3505 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other publication in the feed industry 


ers Assn., W. E. Glennon, president, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Sept. 27-29—National Feed Ingredi- 
ents Assn.; Lake Lawn Lodge, Del- 
avan, Wis.; sec., L Levin, 517% E. 
Locust St., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

Sept. 27-29—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Hershey, 
Hershey, Pa.; sec., D. W. Parke, P.O. 
Box 329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Sept. 28-29 — Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville; Dr. E. L. Step- 
henson, animal industry and veterin- 
ary science department. 

Oct. 3-5—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Exposition and 
Convention; Farm Show Bldg., Har- 
risburg, Pa.; sec., Richard I. Ammon, 
10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, NJ. 

Oct. 4-6—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Texas A&M College, College 
Station; chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Poul- 
try Science Dept. 

Oct. 23-25— Centennial Nutrition 
Conference; Hotel Muehlebach, Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo.; sponsored by Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. and 
Land-Grant Colleges in Midwest's 
area; executive vice president, Lloyd 
S. Larson, 20 W. 9th St. Bldg., Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo. 

Oct. 26-28—Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Bruce 
Poundstone, Head, Feed and Ferti- 
lizer Control Dept., University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 

Nov. 1-2—Kansas Poultry Assn.; 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Har- 
ry J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 

Nov. 8-9—Illinois Feed Assn.-IIli- 
nois Poultry and Hatchery Federation 
joint convention; Springfield Armory, 
Springfield; sec. LF.A., Dean M. 
Clark, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4; sec. LPHF., Aubrey Harless, 
Shelbyville, Il. 

1962 

Aug. 13-18—12th World’s Poultry 
Congress; Show Grounds of the New 
South Wales Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Sydney, Australia; Dr. Cliff D. 
Carpenter, chairman, U.S. Participa- 
tion Committee, 1207 Emerald Bay, 
Laguna Beach, Cal.; Dr. A. William 
Jasper, secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, IL. 


Says Many Turkey 
Rations Inadequate 
In Energy, Protein 


HARROGATE, ENGLAND—Many 
turkey growers give their birds too 
much fiber and roughage and not 


enough energy food and protein, Dr 
Milton Scott, New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture poultry depart- 
ment, told persons attending the 
British Turkey Federation meeting 
here. 

Dr. Scott said many turkey diets 
are not high enough in calories and 
protein to keep the fowl “anywhere 
near par.” The result of a high-fiber, 
low-energy diet is a scrawny, un- 
finished looking bird, Dr. Scott com- 
mented. 

“Turkey 
tein, niacin 


meat contains 
and riboflavin 
meat of any other farm animai,’ 
Dr. Scott declared. “It is to be ex- 
pected, then, that more protein, high- 
energy feed and vitamins will be 
required to nourish them properly.” 

He recommended turkeys be given 
1,300 calories of digestible energy 
per pound of feed for the starting 
period, gradually increasing to 1,400 
or more for the finishing period. Pro- 
tein, on the other hand, should be 
decreased as the birds develop. The 
protein requirement at the beginning 
is as high as 30% of the diet, gradu- 
ally decreasing to about 14% at the 
finishing period. 

Dr. Scott is currently spending six 
months in Europe on sabbatical leave. 
He will devote much of the time to 
research in Denmark with Dr. Hen- 
rik Dam, studying the role of seleni- 
um and vitamin E in preventing 
muscular dystrophy. 


more pro- 
than the 
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FEED 


CONTROL 


COMMENT 


By BRUCE POUNDSTONE 


Secretary, Association of American Feed Control Officials 
1, Lexington 
E 


Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Stat 


Do You Have Questions 
On Feed Labeling? 


Are there problems you would like 
to discuss with control officials? 
There are essentially three ways open 
to get matters of this kind threshed 
out, aside from writing individually 
to a control office 

Each year at the Chicago meeting 


HE WASN'T KIDDING WHEN 
HE SAID HE WOULO GET 
RICH ON THE SAVINGS 

FROM Hid WEIGH-BURRO 


of feed officials a period is set aside 
when manufacturers may individually 
appear and present some _ specific 
problem peculiar to their company 
and not as yet of general interest to 
the industry. Perhaps it is a new 
product you have in mind or a new 
use for an established product. It 
might deal with a specific label or one 
ispect of a label. Whatever it is, if 
you have such a problem and will 
describe it, a place will be provided 
agenda May 8. While your 
question is being discussed, you and 
any you designate will be the only 
manufacturers present. You will be 
notified of the time allowed for this 


on the 
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Screen both pellets and crumbles 
on one BAR-NUN with 
no screen changes 


and no dusting 


You can screen both pellets and 
crumbles—without a screen change—on 

a Bar-Nun Rotary Sifter, at hourly capacities 
up to 17 tons of completely clean, accurate separations 
over 20 tons of less complete separations. Bonus 
Bar-Nun advantages: no dusting; no vibration; less main- 
tenance than required on other screens. 


Over a period of time, one large producer of pellets 
and crumbles has installed eight Bar-Nuns of various 
capacities. That’s convincing evidence of Bar-Nun values 

in production efficiency and improved quality control. 
Write for Catalog 806. 


B.F. Gump Co. 


discussion. This meeting will be held 
in the Hamilton Hotel. 

The American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. and the Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials have par- 
allel committees known as “States 
Relations.” A manufacturer may sub- 
mit a question to either committee 
and it will be placed on the agenda 
for discussion at the joint meeting 
open to everyone. This is to be held 


| ge] CHECKERBOARD GRAIN COMPANY 


rad Hilton Hotel. The report of the Buyers and Sellers 


last meeting of these committees, of 


held in Washington, D.C., last Octo- MILLFEEDS GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


ber, appears at the end of this article 
MINNEAPOLIS 


1310 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 
New York 36—JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC.—600 W. 43rd Street 
SALES AND SERVICE | Son ncisco S—TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO.—330 First Street 


| Dallas 2—J, B. WILLIAMS—1026 Young Street 


The Weigh-Burro bulk scale is 
self-discharging, rugged, dur 


able. Easy rolling wheels. Scale .) 
cop. 1000 Ibs. Price only $295 4 
Order by collect wire today S 


As was done last year, the Associa- 
SsURROWS of American Feed Control Of- 


tion 
Burrows Equipment Compony Only $295 ficials will be in official session on the 


same days that the American Feed 


| CHICAGO KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS 


Dept. C-2, Evanston, Ill Manufacturers Assn. meets. The 
AAFCO official sessions will occur 
FOR ALL APPLICATION on the afternoons of Tuesday, May 
9, and Wednesday, May 10. The 


PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN ~ 
COB MEAL is available in six 
grinds—from the coarsest to the 
finest — for all feed applica- 
tions—roughage, pellets and as 


AFMA meets each morning. Thus, it 
will be possible for feed manufac- 
turers to attend both without conflict. 
@ carrier for molasses and feed Subjects can and will be scheduled 


additives. Write today to: 
as needed for these “official” sessions. 
. IN 
I summarize, there <¢ three 
P.©.Box 120 Phone 222. Paxton, Illinois 
ways a manufacturer has of airing a 


particular problem. He can do it pri- 
vately with all feed officials in ses- 
sion, informally in the open meeting 
of the States Relations Committees, 
or during the official session of the 
Association of American Feed Con- 
trol Officials. 

Questions of the first type should 
be mailed to me as secretary of the 
association. Questions for the States 
Relations discussion may be mailed 
either to me or one of the chairmen 
Leroy Schilt, manager, 
Development Division, Product Con- 
Dept., Ralston Purina Co., 
a Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, 
On) Mo.; or Henry DeSalvo, head, Feed, 
ae Fertilizer and Pesticide Division, 


Pt State Plant Board, 506% Center St., 
Little Rock, Ark. 

PETERSON Matters to be discussed by the as- 

sociation in official meeting may fol- 

breeding farm ‘ow any of the above routes or be 

DECATUR, ARKANSAS referred directly to a committee 

chairman, such as Medicated Feed 


or 
LOOK OUT! 


Challenges, Opportunities and Pitfalls 
Await Feed Men in the Months Ahead 


An informed outlook is the best insurance against the "look out!" 
warnings that usually come too late. That is one of the reasons for 
the popularity of Feedstuffs' Outlook Issue. That's the reason it 
has been necessary to reprint the Outlook features in the Dec. 31, 
1960, issue. 


This 20-page reprint includes |! articles on business prospects and 
important trends in various areas of the feed industry, with em- 
phasis on marketing at a profit. Included in the report are exclusive 
articles by Robert D. Emmons of Wirthmore Feeds, Inc.; Earl P. 
Mitchell of Alabama Flour Mills; E. C. Fuller of Nutrena Mills, Inc.; 
G. A. Ensminger of Albers Milling Co., and R. H. Bauman and 
J. O. Dunbar of the agricultural economics staff at Purdue 
University. 


Not one or two, but 


THREE 
DIFFERENT 


LINES 
keep 
Peterson Males improving 


is follows: 


trol 


You'll also find that valuable information from Feedstuffs' survey 
of feed manufacturers is presented in detail in the report. 


If you'd like to pe Be your outlook and eliminate the "look outs," 
just fill in and mail the coupon. 


Please send me copy(ies) of ‘Feedstuffs Outlook Report 
on Important Prospects and Trends for 1961" at $1 each for which 
payment is enclosed. 


FAST avromarie RECEIPT OF GRAINS 
KEEP CUSTOMERS HAPPY 


Prater 
Truck Horst 
Blue-Streak A 
Drag Feeder 


~ 
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PRATER PULVERIZER CO. 1515 S. 55th Court, Chicago 50, Illinois 
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Labeling, Pet Food, ete., or to the 
appropriate investigator. Committees 
and investigators are listed beginning 
on page 5 of the 1961 AAFCO Annual 
Publication. 

The program for May 7, 8, 9 and 
10 is taking shape, and questions 
should be sent in as soon as possible. 


a 
Report of States 
Relations Meeting 
I recently received a suggestion 
that I include the report of the last 
meeting of the joint committees in 
this column. The report follows, giv- 
ing the question in each case and the 
action of the committee. This report 
was signed by Leroy Schilt and Wally 
Griem, co-chairmen 
Item number seven with regard to 
molasses was the subject of Feed 
Control Comment on Oct. 29. Item 
number nine with regard to TDN 
and Net Energy was likewise dis- 
cussed on Dec. 10, and the questions 
in number one were covered in the 


Dec. 24 and Jan. 7 issues. Reference 


| 
| 


to subject ten was made in Feed 
Control Comment on Nov. 26. 


Report of the States Relations 
Committee on Feeds 

The committee met in Washington 
Oct. 11, 1960. Immediately after the 
joint meeting open to all concerned, 
the committees took the following 
action on the subjects discussed. 

SUBJECT 1. (a) Should a formula 
feed be construed as being misbrand- 
ed when ingredients are present in 
amounts which are too small to be 
detected microscopically ? 

Action: No recommendation. 
(Note: See Feed Control Comment 
Jan. 7, 1961.) 

(b) Should a formula feed be con- 
strued as being misbranded when un- 
declared ingredients can be detected? 
Example, undeclared ground wheat 
detected, present as a component of 
ground commercial oats. 

Action: recommendation. 
(Note: See Feed Control Comment 
Dec. 24, 1960.) 

SUBJECT 2. Suggestions have been 
made that trace nutrients including 


minor elements, antibiotics and vita- 
mins be declared on a ppm basis. 
This would mean changing the per- 
centage guarantees of minor ele- 
ments, the milligrams per pound of 
vitamins and the percentages and 
grams per pound of antibiotics all 
onto a ppm basis. What are the mer- 
its of such a proposal? 

Actions The committee recom- 
mends that the mode of declaring the 
guarantees for trace nutrients be re- 
ferred to the Terminology Committee 
for study. 

SUBJECT 3. Progress report—The 
tentative millfeed definitions. 

Action: The committee commends 
the Wheat Products Investigator for 
his excellent work in formulating the 
millfeed definitions, and expresses its 
thanks to the feed control officials 
and the feed industry for its prompt 
acceptance of the new definitions. 

SUBJECT 4. What should the feed 
industry and feed control officials be 
doing with the pesticide residue prob- 
lem in feeds? 

Action: The committee recom- 


COMMERCIAL FEED MILL 
or CUSTOM MILL... 


ITS JUST GOOD BUSINESS TO USE 
SPROUT-WALDRON'S 95 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


FOR 95 CONTINUOUS YEARS—Sprout-Waldron has 
been intimately associated with the feed milling 
industry from the day of the first feed grinder 
to today’s fully automatic commercial feed mills, 


Over this span of years, Sprout-Waldron has pro- 


When you are going to build or modernize— 
whether your needs are for a complete commercial 
feed mill, a modernization program, a custom 
plant that can be expanded, or the replacement 


of a single production unit— it’s just good business 


vided the engineering know-how, skill and experi- 


ence—and the most complete line of feed milling 
equipment—required to design and build both 
large and small plants to return the greatest 
profits on your investment. 


AC TURTRS 
612 


MUNCY, 


practice to get Sprout-Waldron into the picture. 


Write or phone . . . there’s no obligation when you 
request a Sprout-Waldron representative to call 
and you'll be sure of the most efficient, most eco- 
nomical solution! 


Condensed feed mill equipment Catalog 217 is available on request. Write for your free copy. 


PROUT, WALDRON & C0.,INC. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
SINCE 1866 Manufacturing Engineers Producing America’s Most Complete Line of Milling and Processing Equipment 


u. s. A. 


4 
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“Take me to your breeder!” 


mends that control officials and in- 
dustry be on the alert to the potential 
problem of residues resulting from 
the use of pesticides on feed crops or 
ingredients. 

SUBJECT 5. What attitude should 
the association take with reference 
to the use of negative statements 
such as “untoasted soybean meal 
feed”? 

Action: The committee recom- 
mends that negative statements be 
both pertinent and informative be- 
fore being allowed to appear on the 
label. 

SUBJECT 6. Review of AAFCO 
resolution discouraging the use of 
trade names of ingredients on form- 
ula feed labels. 

Action: The committee reaffirms 
the AAFCO resolution (Resolution 
27, page 23, 1961 Handbook) discour- 
aging the use of trade names on the 
label. 

SUBJECT 7. Progress report—The 
tentative feeding cane molasses defi- 
nition. 

Action: recommendation. 
(Note: See Feed Control Comment 
Oct. 29, 1960.) 

SUBJECT 8. What can be done to 
obtain better bulk feed labeling? 

Action: The committee requests 
that the feed industry make every 
effort to promote the proper labeling 
of bulk feeds at each level of distri- 
bution, and that control officials more 
strictly enforce bulk labeling require- 
ments as provided by law. 

SUBJECT 9. Should feed label 
declarations of net energy and TDN 
be permitted? 

Action: The committee recom- 
mends that TDN and net energy 
label declarations be prohibited un- 
less satisfactory evidence is provided 
to the control official to substantiate 
the claim made. (Note: See Feed 
Control Comment Dec. 10, 1960.) 

SUBJECT 10. Are we using the term 
“meal” properly in defining feed in- 
gredients? For example, should the 
term soybean meal be used to define 
ground unextracted soybeans, or corn 
meal to describe ground corn? 

Action: The committee suggests 
that the Terminology Committee give 
consideration toward substituting the 
word “ground” for “meal” in the 
definition for grains. (Note: See Feed 
Control Comment Nov. 26, 1960.) 

SUBJECT 11. Is the term “sug- 
ared” in a brand name misleading 
when feeding cane molasses appears 
in the ingredient list? 

Action: No recommendation. 


FEED COMPANY 
Brokers 

of Feed Ingredients | 

4110 Board of Trade Bldg.|} 

Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Ralph Everett 


MIDWEST SPEAKERS—An “Allied 
Breakfast” Feb. 20 will be one of the 
features of the Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. convention set for 
Feb. 19-21 in Kansas City. Ralph 
Everett, Empire Sales Training Cen- 
ter, Miami, will speak at the break- 
fast on “Salesmen Are the Associa- 
tion’s Best Friends.” Don Turnbull 
of the National Egg Council, Kansas 
City, will ask and answer the ques- 
tion “Is the Independent Egg Pro- 
ducer a Vanishing American?” He 
will be one of several speakers tak- 
ing a look at farming and feeding 
changes in the coming decade. 


Feed Plant Opened 


GRANDIN, N.D.—A complete feed 
and manufacturing plant was opened 
here recently by the R. F. 
Gunkelman & Sons Feed, Seed & 
Elevator Co. The $150,000 plant is 
reported to be one of the most mod- 
ern in the Northwest, offering a vari- 
ety of feed processing methods in- 
cluding steam rolled, hammer milled, 
burr milled and pelleted feedstuffs 
and molasses blending. 


TRENDS 


nued from page 1) 


Don Turnbull 


(Cont 


well operations which are con- 
trolled by feed manufacturers.” 

Mr. Ray went on to predict new 
mills smaller and closer to livestock, 
fewer feeds per mill, more attention 
to purchase of ingredients, increase 
in bulk delivery direct from mill to 
farm, fewer dealers and more verti- 
cal integration. He foresaw, over-all, 
more commercial feed_ tonnage. 

Mr. Ray’s talk was followed by 
comments by officials of Cooperative 
Mills, Inc., and the Western Farm- 
ers Assn. 

These comments related to cooper- 
atives specifically, but, dealing with 
feed manufacturing and distribution 
generally, they are of interest to 
other feed men also. One of co-op 
officials commented on trends from 
the distribution point of view and 
the other from the manufacturing 
point of view. 

The text of Mr. Ray’s talk will be 
found on page 100 of this issue of 
Feedstuffs. Summaries of the discus- 
sions of the talk follow. (The text of 
the discussion by S. J. Beyhan of 
Cooperative Mills will be presented 
in next week’s Feedstuffs.) 


THE MANUFACTURING POINT 
OF VIEW — “Use-located, volume- 
efficient feed mills engineered to ac- 
commodate the needs of large spe- 
cialized feeding operations will be 
important factors in future feed 
manufacturing,” said S. J. Beyhan, 
executive vice president of Coopera- 
tive Mills, Inc., Baltimore. 

In commenting on Mr. Ray’s pre- 
sentation from primarily the manu- 
facturing point of view, he also said 
that while concentrate use may work 
in some areas, “in concentrated feed 
use areas, two-stage manufacturing 
has cost disadvantages . . . Two-stage 
manufacturing, including secondary 
manufacturing at so-called satellite 
mills, is not something for the long 
pull.” 

Mr. Beyhan said that in the era of 
agricultural specialization, won't 
need to worry very long or very much 
about a do-it-yourself trend on feed 
supplies The feeder won't be 
able to do the job at cost levels we 
find possible in volume-efficient, 60,- 
000-annual-ton mills.” 

Mr. Beyhan said that one method 


as 


“for at least intermediate survival 
looks to be use-located, volume-ef- 
ficient mills serving volume feeding, 
processing and marketing operators 
or organizations at minimum return- 
on-investment margins.” He referred 
to some southern California opera- 
tions and said that “these mills, de- 
spite some griping, have some ad- 
vantages. They are operating at full 
throttle and, at their prices, very 
few southern California feeders have 
interest in farm mixing... 

“Another method which will be 
at least intermediate during survival 
evolution of the most efficient method 
will . be an arrangement of use- 
located, volume-efficient mills serving 
volume hatching, feeding, processing 
and marketing operations as a cost- 
conscious division of integrated pro- 
duction.” He also observed that “we 
just can’t duck integration’s dynamite 
for an independent feed industry’s 
traditional operations.” 

In summarizing his remarks for 
the cooperative group, Mr. Beyhan 
said: “Our view from the manufac- 
turing position sees need for re- 
checking to take advantage of 
changes now possible and advisable 
in the strategy being used by co- 
operative feed purchasing for reach- 
ing its goal. It looks like these re- 
considerations might include: 

“1. More competitively tight coor- 
dination of efficient feed manufactur- 
ing with efficient, specialized distri- 
bution and less duplication and min- 
iaturization of cooperative feed man- 
ufacturing investments 

“2. Expectation of even less return 
on future farmer cooperative feed 
supply service investments toward 
more return on farm feeding oper- 
ations. 

“3. More emphasis on competitively 
efficient poultry and livestock pro- 
duction for market demand. 

“4. More work in the selling of 
feeding’s end product and less con- 
sumer-type gimmickry in feed supply 
distribution.” 


DISTRIBUTION POINT OF 
VIEW —The trend toward vertical in- 
tegration ‘vill continue under pres- 
sure to s!...ten the gap between the 
farmer and the consumer. Feeds, 
more and more in the form of com- 
plete feeds, will be made in modern 
mills close to production centers. For 
the most part the feed will be dis- 
tributed to farms in bulk directly 
from the mill. Trends in bulk distri- 
bution will cause a reappraisal of 
local farm service centers. 

These are some of the highlights of 
the discussion by Kenneth Lundberg, 
director of operations, Western 
Farmers Assn., Seattle. Mr. Lund- 
berg discussed Mr. Ray’s presenta- 
tion “from the distribution point of 
view.” 

Here is a prepared summary of 
Mr. Lundberg’s comments: 

“The farmer will continue to take 
advantage of automation. He will ex- 
pect his cooperative to keep step with 
farm mechanization and to provide 
efficient services, such as bulk feed 
handling, so that he can devote his 
capital and manpower to more com- 
mercial production. 

“During the past 10 years we have 
seen some vital changes take place 
in the feed distribution pattern. One 
of the factors causing these changes 
is vertical integration — tying to- 
gether under contract, production, 
financing, processing and marketing. 
Another factor is the trend in poultry 
and livestock production to larger 
units. Supply contracts between pro- 
ducer, processor and retailer for spe- 
cific quantities of poultry and live- 
stock products will become more com- 
monplace. 

“Agricultural economists predict 
that the farmer in the future will 
produce for specific market require- 
ment under contract arrangements. 
These marketers, under pressure to 
impove marketing techniques and re- 
duce costs, will look toward improv- 
ing their margin opportunity by ty- 
ing in supply services. 

“With commercial farmers devot- 
ing more of their capital and man- 


power to production, they will look 
to their cooperative for streamlined 
efficient feed services. Feeds will be 
manufactured in modern feed mills 
to exacting specifications on least- 
cost formula basis. This modern mill 
will located close to production 
centers. Feed will be distributed to 
farms in bulk trucks direct from the 
mill, or where additional mills can 
not be justified from an economic 
standpoint, from bulk feed distribu- 
tion centers. Western Farmers Assn 
made first bulk feed delivery in 
August 1951. Since that time our 
bulk feed operations have increased 
to the point where we now de- 
livering over 70% of formula 
feeds in bulk. 

“The trends in bulk feed distribu- 
tion, which will be accelerated in the 
next five years, cause economic 
re-appraisal of local farm service cen- 


be 


its 


re 
are 


our 


an 


ters, whether a branch, local coop- 
erative or dealer. In some areas 
where there is considerable concen- 
tration of poultry and livestock these 
local farm service centers must pro- 
vide facilities for handling more ef- 
fic iently broad feed services to the 
larger farm members. In other in- 
stances, these farm service centers 
must look to their regional coopera- 
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tive to provide feed service direct to 


their members. In either case, the 
close cooperation of the regional co- 
operative and local farm service cen- 
ter is required to tie in marketing 
programs, production financing, mer- 
chandising, and field service assis- 
tance. ' 

‘The trend toward vertical inte- 
gration will continue under the pres- 
sure to shorten the gap between the 
farmer and the consumer. The co- 
yperative or the independent dealer 
who performs these various services 
will be the pace-setting feed manu- 
facturer and distributor five years 
from now. 

“Farm members will continue to 
look to their cooperatives for pace- 
setting feed services in the future. 
Feed will be priced reflecting savings 
made possible by volume. Financing 


will be more commonplace as con- 
tract arrangements for production 


and marketing become more general- 
ly accepted. Complete feeds will con- 
tinue to be used more and more as 
members rely on feed nutritionists 
to formulate most efficient feeds at 


lowest costs. The alert cooperative 
will meet these challenges in feed 
distribution and thereby merit the 


support of its members.” 


TOP OF THE HOPPER 


providing little or no returr 
increased competitive pressure to be 
Thus a plant location mistake made 


industry in that vicinity 

Mr. Ray added that “feed n 
and will know 
a plant should be closed.” 


more quick 


v 

AN EXTENSIVE EFFORT to ma 
is moving into high gear under spt 
Assn. The MCA has major public 
in “immediate action” program was s 
tion recognized an urgent need on 
program, completed several months 
Here are some of the informative iten 
teachers, nutritionists and d tians, h 


leaders, food editors 
nologists: 

An FDA booklet 
with a special 
about food 

An FDA folder, 

The President’s Science 
Food Additives.” 


What 
MCA 


the 


tives,” insert 


od Facts Vs 


by 


ne 


the 


igo 


Consumer 


isting 


on investment, a poorly-located plant brings 


ir on mills servicing the same area. 
yne company is harmful to the entire 


inufacturers will keep more detailed records 
ly than in the past when they reach the point that 


known the facts about food additives 
yrship of the Manufacturing Chemists 
lations program going, and in addition 


tarted last spring because the organiza- 


public relations front. This interim 
utilized materials already on hand. 
1s sent to some 47,000 home economics 
me demonstration agents, public health 


rarians and members of the Institute of Food Tech- 


Should Know About Food Addi- 


sources of accurate information 


Food Fallacies.” 


Advisory Committee’s “Report of the Panel on 


An editorial from Science urging the exercise of scientific judgment 


instead of the Delaney cl 
Two booklets, “The Good in Your 


approach 


Food” and “The Open Door to Plenty.” 


MCA’s public relations department says it has learned some interesting 


things in carrying out this 


range program now being developed 


“crash” program which are pertinent to the long 
Among them are these: 


There is ready acceptance and real need for good materials which will 


help the recipients do their 


in filling a damaging “information 


iobs. The 


gap” 


information provided helped materially 
among the semi-professionals to 


which the general public turns for authority on the subject. 


Here are some typical comments 


from people who received the informa- 


tion: “This booklet came just in time to furnish me with some very fine, 
quotable materials for our training course for county home demonstration 


our state college 
demonstration 


agents at 


A home agent 


carefully, and find that the informat 


members have been requesting.” 
to club members.) 


wrote, “I have studied the publications 
ion contained is the material my club 
(She requested 350 copies for distribution 


The medical officer of a major labor union wrote, “ “The Good in Your 
Food’ is particularly interesting. A very notable list of speakers for this dis- 


cussion made a sound and reasoned 


reply to those sensation-mongers who 


are flooding our magazines with articles about the dangers of food additives 


and chemicals in our food supply 


For its long range program, MC 


on food additives, 
the subject most 
The broad approach being taken 


meaningful for students, 


A is producing a basic reference book 
some “how to” supplements for teachers to help them make 


a newsletter and two filmstrips. 
by MCA could go a long ways toward 


offsetting the misunderstandings generated by scare stories which have cast 


suspicion on foods (and feeds) and 


pave the way for sounder regulatory 


legislation. It is hoped that MCA will not overlook the feed industry’s role 


in producing more and better livestock and poultry products while it is 


telling the over-all food additive story. 


v 


v 


THE PRICE OF BROILERS is what people in the Southeast—and else- 


where—talk about 
others. Joe Frank Sanderson 


more than somewhat, and more at some times than at 
Sanderson Brothers, Laurel, Miss., relates this 
conversation that took place during a recent low price spell: 
“If the price of chickens don’t go up, I'll have to rob the bank.” 
“Man, if it don’t go up, I’ve already robbed the bank.” 
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A AND D FEEDING 


ALFALFA MEAL 


The FEED MARKET 


PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns are 
wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt 
delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are 
the latest quotations available from 
Feedstuffs correspondents and are not 
necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication. The prices represent fair 
average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 


Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply ample 2.05 bulk 5 sacked 

Milwaukee: Lemand supply limited; 
trend unchanged; feed barley 96¢ bu., bulk; 
barley feed $36.50 ton, sacked; ground feed 
barley $42.50 ton, sacked 


BENTONITE (SODIUM) 
Cincinnati: lemand steady; supply ade 


quate f.o.b. Cincinnati, minimum ® ton 
carloads: 80 ¢g l $31.50, less than car 
lot 200 $31.50, less than 
arl $40 
Chicago: Demand fair; supply ample; 
tren steady; f.o.b Wyoming «South 


t shipping points: 200 mesh $14 and 
lar (80 to 100 mesh) 
granular, 30 mesh 


trend steady; sup- 


BLOOD FLOUR 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
upply good; $100@10 sacked 

BLOOD MEAL 
Ogden: Supply ample; $85 
Omaha: lier i nd trend strong; sup- 
a 


p so sacked, Omaha 
: 1 fair trend steady; 
supply good 1105 icked 
San Francise Demand and supply fair 
$6 a unit of mia, sackes 


Chicago: r; trend firm; sup- 


mn $125 acked 
air trend steady; 
7.50, sacked 
mand slow trend un- 


noderate $5.50 a unit of 


BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 


Boston: Demand and supply steady; $100 
Louisville: Lremond trend steady; 
$1054 110 ked 
I> nd fair trend steady; 

$115, sacked, Cincinnati 


Francisco: Liemand good; supply am- 
$75. sacked 

Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- 
$100, sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, local 


Demand fair; trend unchanged; 


sacked 


Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good 92. f.ob. car Seattle, sacked 

Portland: lemand fair; supply adequate; 
trend unchanged $95@ 100 

Los Angeles: Demand fair: trend steady: 
supply ample; imported $80.75, 20 ton lots, 
sacked 


Denver: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $112.50 
Buffalo: Lemand fair; trend strong; sup- 
ply light $105, sacked 
BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady 


to lower; supply adequate; $55 

Boston: Lemand ictive; supply tight 
26 

San Francisco: [Demand fair; supply am 


p sacked 


ple 1 
Philadelphia: [bemand and supply fair; 
$41.50 


Louisville: Demand 


trend eusy; 
supply mproved $60 sacked 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 


$63.40, sacked, February 


ient 
Chicago: 


ind good trend firm; sup 
ply fair 26 protein $50@51 
New York: $62 bulk, $70 sacked, Boston 


St. Louis: | 
upply adequate $50 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 


slow; trend lower 


Demand fair trend lower; sup 


Milwaukee: Demand limited: trend un- 
changed; supply fair; $50 bulk, $58 sacked 
BREWERS DRIED YEAST 
Cincinnati: Carlots 11¢ Ib 5 ton lots 
1l¢ Ib ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked 
Boston: Demand and supply steady: 
Ib 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply goc Ib sacked, 

Omaha: Demand fair; trend improving; 
supply plentiful; 10¢ Ib 

. Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
10¢ ib., sacked 

Chicago: Demand fair: trend steady; sup- 
Ply ample 9%@10¢ Ib.. carlots, sacked; 
9% @12%e Ib, Le.l 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 10% @12%¢ b., ton lots, 
sacked, 


Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady: 


Philadelphia: Demand 


Los Angeles: Demand slow 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 


granular grind $1 premium 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 


Boston: Crystals $17.63, 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 


CORN GLUTEN FEED 


COTTONSEED OIL 


Memphis: lemand poor; trend weak; 
supply ample; prime 41% protein, old 
process $50.50; new process, 41% protein 
$51 

Ogden: Supply ample; 41% $61@63 

Omaha: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; 41% solvent $60.70, deliv 
ered Omaha 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend strong; 
supply ample; o'd process $62.10, new 
process $61.10, both sacked 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply ample; 
41% old process $68, sacked 
: Demand fair; supply am- 
44% $58 
Demand improved on old 
precess and hulls, slow on solvent; supply 
sufficient on cottonseed oil meal, light on 
hulls; 41% old process $63, f.o.b. mills Ft 
Worth; carlots, solvent 2% fat added $564 
57, delivered Ft. Worth; pellets $2 addi- 
tional, hul's $23 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
higher; Memphis basis: hydraulic $54, sol- 
vent 3 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; 41° $57, Georgia and South 
Carolina; $56, north Alabama; $52, Missis- 
sippi; $53, Tennessee producing mills 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup 
ply ample; solvent $56 

Portland: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply ample; $66.10 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup 
ply ample; 8456, f.o.b. car Seattle 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend firm 
er; supply adequate; $54@55 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend strong 
r; supply ample; 41° old process $52.50@ 
3, solvent process $51.50@52 Memphis 
Denver: Demand fair; supply ample; $59 
Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $74, sacked, Boston 


CURACAO PHOSPHATE 
New York: Minimum 14% phosphorus 
$43.50 sacked $40.50 bulk, f.0.b. New Or 
leans, Jacksonville and Philadelphia 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 
(POWDERED) 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ Ib.; 3,000 
IcU 10¢ Ib., warehouse 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 9%¢ Ib.; 3,000 
1cU 11¢ Ib 

D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 
(POWDERED) 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply ample; 4,- 
000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib. in ton 
lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,000,000 
units per Ib., 5 tons to a carload 28¢ Ib., 
ton lots and less 30¢ Ib 

DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 


minimum calcium 31%, maximum slcium 
34%, maximum fluorine .18%; guaranteed 
uniform analysis; carload $61.25 sacked 
100 Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $58.25; truck 
load $ sacked, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags, 


bulk $59, f.o.b. Coronet, Fla 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14 
minimum 28% maximum fluorine 
14% $52, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $49 bulk 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18% 


minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, 
maximum fluorine .18% $66 (or $3.67 per 
unit of P), f.o.b. Wales in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $23 less in bulk 

Butte, Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18 
minimum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 
36%, maximum fluorine .18 $81 (or $4.50 


per unit of P), f.o.b. Butte, 100 Ib. multi 
wall bags: bulk $78 truck lots of less 
than 10 tons $10 more, bagged or bulk 


Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, min- 
imum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35° 
maximum fluorine .19 $69.35 net ton, f.o.b 
Houston 100) «Ib multiwall bags; $66.35 


bulk ($3.65 per unit of P) 
Portland: Demand fair; supply ample 


trend unchanged; $93.50@95 for product 
carrying a minimum of 18% phosphorus, 
31.5 calcium and a maximum of 01% 


fluorine; $929@93.50 dock for a minimum 
of 10 ton lots 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus, ecarlots 
$74.39, ton lots $84.30; 14% phosphorus, 
carlots $62.50, ton lots $72.50; f.o.b. Cin 
cinnati. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $88.50, delivered, carloads 

Trenton, Mich.: 18%% 3, bulk, box- 
car/hopper car; $86, 
or truck loads; $96 
ecarload lots; 21% 
ecar/hopper car; $97.65 in carloads 
or truck loads; $107.65, bagged, less than 
earload; all prices f.o.b. Trenton, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point 

Chicago: Bulk, cariots and truck loads, 
18%% phosphate $78 and 21% phosphate 
$89; packed in 100 Ib. papers, 10 tons or 
more, 18%% phosphate $81 and 21% $92; 
lesser quantities, 184% % phosphate $91 and 
21% $102; above prices, per ton, fo.b 
Chicago Heights, Ill, or Nashville, Tenn 

Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
granular, $81 (or $4.38 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point, 
earload basis; bulk carloads $3 less in 
truck loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more 
Western slope prices, for delivery at estab 
lished railroad stations and by truck at 
regular fe mixing plants: California, Ari- 
zona, Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Montana and Idaho, $107.15: 
bulk carloads $3 less; truck loads less than 
10 tons, $10 more 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 24% $81, f.o.b 
Columbia, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis: bulk $3 ton less 

Texas City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 20%, maximum 
ealcium 23%, maximum fluorine .12%; car- 
load and truck load $75.50, sacked in 100 
Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $72.50, f.0.b. Texas 
City 

Cincinnati: 18%% Phosphorus $88.89, 
bagged, in carloads; $98.70, bagged, in ton 
lots, f.o.b. Cincinnati; $81, f.0.b. produc- 
tion points. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $56 

Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply light; bourbon grains light $64, 
dark $65, solubles $73, all sacked. 

Boston: Demand active; supply very 
tight; light $74, sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; suvply am- 
ple; sacked. 

Philadelphia: Demand fair; supply very 
light; $71.50. 
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48 ul ply ampte solvent type $68, fob car 
24 Seattle, sacked 
ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) Angeles: Demand and _trend steady; 
; Louisville: Demand seed supply ample; copra cake $63 
supply ‘ample; ‘hieachable white Tb COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 
white talle vello » 
the - Pay w ¢ low grease 6\¢ | Boston: Demand and supply steady; 300 
! n PD, 3,000 A 20¢ Ib 
Boston: Temand e _ 20 2.250 A 18%e: 
tole supply lequ ite 300 PD, 2.250 A 18¢: 600 D, 1,500 A 17¢; 
Gan Branctece: Demat ne 300 D, 1,590 A 16%¢. 
r; supply ay | New Vork: 1,500 A, 300 15%¢ Ib.; 3,000 
grease 5.20¢ It A. 300 D 19¢ Ib. 
Der id ran suppl tieht 
h | Boston: Demand quiet; supply ample; 
Ib f oh north Te no nl 
with returnable plants Los Demand good; trend steady; 
turn supply imitec 24% @2%¢ Ib 
amen demand very New York: $46 
ney market stronger Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
supply ample: tank trv ANI) MEAL 
te. bind pod Minneapolis: Feed $53.60, meal $70.60 | 
ima an | Atlanta: Feed $57, meal $74 | 
36 Birmingham: Feed $55.60, meal $72.60 
Ip Boston: Feed $58.50, meal $75.50 | 
Demand tread Gem | Chicago: Feed $47, meal $64 
Pir supply tight; stabilized prime tullow ¢e¢ It Cleveland: Feed $54.99, meal $71.90 
ov Feed $57.20, meal $74.20 
Worth: Feed $55.70 797 
BARLEY 55.70, meal $72.70 
FEED | Indianapolis: Feed $52.20, meal $69.20 
} suppl rhit Kans:s City: Feed $47, meal $64 
Louisville: Feed $52.60, meal $760.60 
’ New ora: “eed $58.10, meal $75.10 
+a osha Supply good; rolled $454 446, whole Norfolk: Feed $57.50, meal $74.50 
Philadelphia: Feed $57.8' 7 
Philadel Feed $57.80, meal $74.80 
phin: I ow ipply fatr St. Louis: Feed $47, meal $64. 
Demeond and supp CORN MEAL 
rm 4 truc! lots | isv 
| Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady: 
—— _— emand and supply fair; trend supply light: $57.55, sacked 
ster 16.50 cked ‘incinnati: Demand fair 
nand rend firm: supply adequate 
ply ample; $36.50 cked | pply adequate; $49 
fend: mand good trend lower: EAT. 
supply tight 15.50@ 46 Boston: lemand 
and good; supply adequate; 
7 Los Angeles: Demand better: trend firm- | 41% $73.80@75.20, sacked PE dequate; 
or re tighter ‘inci i: ‘ 
getting tighter; standard rolled Cincinnati: Demsnd poor; trend steady: 
z ‘ 5 i standard ground $3.05 ecwrt., supply adequate; $59 
ae oth sacked, Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$68, 30 ton — 
cars. 


Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend | Minneapolis: Market unchanged from 
steady 71, Boston week ago; demand fair; supplies adequate; 
Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; none | Canadian herring $1.25 a ur West Coast 
available; $71, delivered truck lots, sucked ibject to production 60 West Coast 


| blended steady at 


$113 sacked de ered 
Los Angeles: 


DRIED BEET PULP trend firmer 


Demand 


Boston: Demand good; supply fair $60 upply limited; local production, 60% pro 
a 61 sacked tein $1.60 a unit, sacked 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply fair Atlanta: Demand fair trend stronger, 
$44.80 |} supply limited; 60% menhaden $90@92 

Ogden: Supply good | icked f.o.b Atlantic n Gulf ports 


Ft. Worth: Demand sik Demand supply am 


Chicago: 


impre i 
menhaden 


Plain $60.20, sacked, 5( trend impr 
Milwaukee: Demand |! ast ist «$88 92 men 
supply lequate; plain an haden rap, Ea Gulf $84 
Ch go basis i8 Canadian 2541.40 a 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady ip- | unit of protein 
Diy ample 65 | Seattle: Demand fair trend firm; sup 
Buffalo: Demand and ipply fair trend | ply good; $1.45 a unit protein, f.o.b. truch 
Steady to higher; $61 ked, Boston | Vancouver B.C. (Canadian production) 
Atlanta: Demand fair; t i stead ip Portland: Demand fair trend trong to 
ply te $60.2 } le red higher upply ample; $1.45@1.50 a pro 
Seattle: Le ind good; trend stead sus tein init sacked 
ply nple $49, de ered carlot ed New York: 60 menhaden meal $90@9:2 
Portland: Der nd good ipply miple ked, f.o.b. shipping nt 
trend unchanged; $47.58@48 ed | 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steacy HAY 
supply moderate $419.90 | Louisville: Demand du trend stead 
apply good: local ha ur ‘ No. 1 
DRIED BUTTERMILK $284 30. No. 2 $26@28 0 
Boston: Demand ght supply short Wichita: Demand good ipp suff 
14¢ lt nt; prairie $24@ 27, alfalfa $ i, baled 
Ogden: ample; $17 vt Ogden: Supply good; $ ton in the barn 
San Fr: : De nd » I Boston: Demand and ipply easona 
ple; 13% b., sac i ead $39@ 41 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- | Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady 
nort 12% 13¢ t ked Ipp limited second cutting alfalfa $ 
Milwaukee: i supy te tir $ N i ‘ $ 
trer firr t sth and clover 1 1 $30; straw 
Buffalo: Der tren teady; suy 18 
I hort; $11 Philadelphia: Lbemand “ upply light 
Chicago: i trend tead $ 
mple medium acid $11.25@11.7 | Ft. Worth: Demand offerings lilt 
wt weet cream $11.25@11.75 cwt., bot} er carlots, baled, No. 1 alfalfa $40@44 
ed No $38@42 delivered Texa common 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend stead nt 
up! im ple icked Seattle: Den fair: trend stead sup 
ply good ulfalfa, U.S 2 green $37 
DRIED CITRUS PULP jelivered tru t baled 
Boston: Demand fair ipply improved Portland: Demand slow; trend easy; suy 
$61.19 icked eB mple No green alfalfa $324 34 tor 
San Francisco: Demand nd upply faltr | tiled f.o.t Portland-Seattle 
me $48 ked am Angeles: Lier nd »w trend ¢€ er 
Buffalo: Demand and fair: trend mple No. 1 $3234 Us 
stead $40.50, sacked, f Florida point » eaf $28 Al U.S. No greer 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend we 1 $29@ U.S. No $ 7 
i puly $10@4 1 
$ ed: both f.o Fle produ HOMIN FEED 
ng plants Louisville: Lbemand v; trend 
Los Angeles: No offer norma “ 1 
Memphis: Lier i trend st 1 
Ogden: Supply good $15.15 ed Bosto imy 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; suy F liate $51. M h $ 
nor! 12@12%¢ It 1 Cine at Demar I ead 
Omaha: Der nd nd trend strong I pI lequat $41 
fair; 12¢ Ib Milwaukee Demar pp le 
Boston: Demand 5. | Ippls r iat trend unchanged $39 1 $43.5 
13¢ ed. both Cl t 
Cincinnati: Demand fair trend tead Buffalo: Demar ' , fair: tret 
- adequate; 12@13¢ 1 eke teady to higher; $61, Bostor 
San Francisco: Der 1 ar Ipt Kansas City: 1 nd w; trer 
i acked mpl white $ 4.5 ‘ mw 
ply ample 
Philadelphia: Demand uppl fair ( 
1 t St. Louis: Demand fair trend teady 
Milwaukee: Demand ar upply limited ippls mople ellow $ 
ret firr $12.7 wt Chicago: Demand and 1p fair; trer 
Chicago: Le 1 quiet; trend f 1; $10.7 10.5 
ti! t ed Seattle: Demand good: trend rn ur 
Los Angeles: Demand ow; trend stead ply mited; $52, de ered rlot cked 
lequate 15¢ It ‘ 
lot 14%¢ It ton lot both sacked LINSEED OIL MEAL 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sur Boston: Demand low supply light 
I ple; spray $11.6 vt | $69.50 
Minneapolis: No hange from last we Cincinnati: Demand poor trend teady 
175@1 wt lequate new nr 
DRIED WHEY process $62, Minne 
— San Francisco: Lemar fair vi 
an rancisco: remand steady $7 
i: owt sacked trend « 
Cincinnati: nd trend 1 = 
& 75 Apy fair $80.50, new proces 
1dequate $5 > cwrt ed $7 sack« 
Westen: Demar nd suppl) good Omaha: Demand fa trend : sup 
¢ 24 want 10. 2 ld 
2 ply iple vent $62.4 old 
Kansas ¢ ity: Den and fair; rend ate udy proce $67.40, Omaha basis 
SUPT Bate regu partia Wichita: Demand fair ipply rmiple 
$ sacke 
Louisville: er trend stead Ft. Worth: Den ont 
norma Ib sacked protein, extr ebru 
Ogden: Supply amp $6.90 cwt sacked April 
wwe Demand ” upply fair Kansas City: Demand low trend stead 
hes y mple ent pr é $55.5 
Ft. Werth: Demand fair ply ade S606 Mit lis 
uate arlots, standard $5 ae 
t th: t t . ace Denver: Demand fair; trend stead ur 
ered |} Wor ue mn lots $ Var ply ample $70 bull $74.56 ked 
house | Ww Milwaukee: Demand and y fair 
Denver: e1 nd slo stead trend trong expeller $73 sivent $68 
ly ample; $5 ewt., delivered 
Minneapolis: No change fron t . 3 ent lown $1 ¢t 
der vd upply idequate $5.1 vt $ 
Chicage: Demand yw trend firn p % lower at $61 
$4.75 @ 4.85 vt é 
Chicago: Demand and upply fair trend 
Portland: Demand fair; trend stea to M 
lower upply adequate $5.60@¢ vt 
expeller 61.50 
sacked Seattle: Demand fa trend steady: sup 
Seattle: Dem and steady rend ¢ ate protein (Montana) $85, de 
ply good $5.85 ecwt ex-warehouse, | i 1 1 1 
Los I | Portland: Demand slow; trend unchanged 
supply adequate ewt., carloads; $5 sacked 
cwt -_ both i Los Angeles: Ler fair: trend steady 
FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) supply idequate production 21 
Boston: Demand fair upply potty $73 protein $7 
p74, sacked LIVER AND GLANDULAR MEAL 
Ft. Worth f | 
fair for export: uff nt pro- | Omaha: Demand fair trend improvi 
tein $654 67 bt 769 scked. del upply plentiful; 65% $160, sacked, Oma 
: a: Demand fair trend teady 
} | Boston: Demand and supply limited: $48 
ply am ple $64 o Alaba nad ¢ i | “ 
rocessit plants n 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend ste | nnati: Den fair trend steady 
idequate; unit fy teir idequate 16 
Milwaukee: Dern good: trend strong 
sbury, Md.: Demand 1 ipply limited bull $49.50 un 


upply am 
$60, f.0.b even bags $51.50 even bags 
Chicago: Demand and 
FISH MEAL 


easier $43 


supply fair; trend 


H yemand very cood upply hort 
Omaha Boston: Demand and supply steady: $1.25 
San Francisco: Demand slow; supply ar a protein unit converted a) $75 
ple; $1.40 a unit of protein Cincinnati: Demand excellent; supply very 
Louisville: Demand lull trend ate hort trend strong 506 meat and bone 
supply ample $100@11% acked | craps $85, Cincinnati 


Ogden: Supply good; $1.95 a unit, f.o.b Omaha: Demand strong; trend stronger 


Coas 65% $105@108 supply fair: $90 
Boston: Demand good supply spotty; Ogden: Supply good; 77.50 50 pro 
$92 teir sackec 
cinnati: Demand fair trend steady: Wichita: Demand heavy supply insuf 
adequate $98.7 ficient 50% $90, sacked, f.o.b. plant 
Worth: Demand rod upply suffi Louisville: Demand and supply good 
sacked 65 protein Peruvian $93 trend > 50@97.50. sacked 
delivered Ft. Worth San Demand fair unp? m 
Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup ple: $1.55 a unit of protein 
ply ample; $1.40 a protein unit rt Worth: Demand and. supply fair; | 
Buffalo: Demand improved trend very meat and bone, 50% $80 bulk, $83 eackead, | 
firm: supply amp! 60 protein menhaden f.o.b. Ft. Worth 


$102.50 bulk, $107.50 sacked 

Milwaukee: Demand limited 
changed supply adequate 60 
sacked Clicago basis 


Chicago: Demand good; trend unchanged 
supply fair; 50% protein $90, sacked | 
Denver: Demand good; trend steady: 

supply scarce; $77.50, delivered. 


trend un 


$105, 


Den i ¢ j t i 
De I 
ht 


Buffalo: 
b 
$9 

Kansas City: 

Ipy ght 5 gas 
st. Paul 


Portland 


Seattle 
Los Angeles 
st Louis I 
t 
New York $ $ 


MILLFEED 
Minneapolis: M 


t $ 
Kansas City 


Wichita 


Ft. Worth 


¢ $ 
Chicago: 
$ 
Omaha 
$ 
st Louis 
¢ 
Cincinnati I 
Boston: 
Buffalo: | 
Philadelphia 
Memphis 
Louisville 
Senttle: 
$ 
Portland 
Ogden: 
Denver 


Sen Francisco: | 


Los Angeles 


MINERAL FEED 
Wichita: 


Ogden: Supt $ 
Sen Francisco 
Ft Worth 
$7 ( 
Sioux City: 
} $4 eact 
Seattle: Dé | 
ply rood mix $ 
ner £85 both ex 
Portland: |! 
mple; $ 
MOLASSES 
Atlanta: nd 
New York: 16! 
Baltimore nad Ne 
St. Louis: Der 
uppl mple 13\%¢ 
ttle: Demar 
firn $25.7 f.ot 
Los Angeles: | 
unt $ 
75 eo} 
Memphis: 
gal 1 
and 
Louisville: Der 
upr mal 
at ( f ports 
Boston: Den nd 
16%4¢ gal. in tar 
Cincinneti: | 
npls leanat 
Sen Frencisco: Der 1 
75 tor fot } 
Ft Worth: Iv 
le! ered wr W > 
Denver: Demand 
mole 2280 tar 


Minneapolis: No ct 
blackstrap $33 
$30, blend $31.50 


tank tr 
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Kansas City: Demand fair; trend firm; 
Ip] ivailable; blackstrap 13@13%¢ gal., 
New Orleans 
Buffalo: Lemand fair to good; trend 
id upply fair; 16%¢ gal., f.o.b. Al 


Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend strong; 


1ited blackstrap 3%¢ gal., f.o.b 
eal 
OAT PRODUCTS 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
iy normal; reground $25.90, down 50¢; 
unchanged feeding $75.90, 
i yulverized $49.40, unchanged; 


sacked 
trend weak; sup 


aphis: Deman 


I 2 protein reground oat- 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend easier; 

Ip} equat local “production,  pul- 
ed $f cked 

Seattle: Demand and supply fair; trend 


ered truck lots 8 Ib or 


supply 


$54.5 sacked; 


adequate; 


Boston: Lemand fair; 
reyground 


Cincinnati: Demand 


poor; trend steady 

late pulverized white oats 

Chicago: er nd nd supply fair; trend 
e4 | vat feed $14 No 1 fine 


t rollec 


meal $70, feeding 

Philadelphia: Pulverized white demand 
} fair $48.50; domestic, demand 
ght $2¢ dian oat feed 


ipply light icked 
Ft. Worth: Demand 
cked 
All items except reground 
ng rengtl feeding rolled 
$7 eked; feeding oatmeal up 
$ ed pulverized up $1 to 


nped up $1 to $59.50, 


OYSTER SHELL 


Los Angeles: Demand fa trend steady; 
I mple $15.40 cked 
Portland: Demand fair upply adequate: 
har i $27.504@ ed 

Seattle: Demand nd trend ady; sup 
‘ ern $ le vered carlots 

Boston: Liemand nd supply steady; in 

$ 

Cincinnati: Demand fair trend steady; 
te sO t bags $23.85, 59 Ib 


trend steady; 
s $23.95, in 
Ib. paper 


Louisville: Den 
normal in 


per bags 


$26.45 
Francisco: Ler 
$ 


san 
eastern 


Atlanta: 


Milwaukee: lbemand mited; trend high 
lequate 2¢ $47 bulk, $51 
} cr i bas 
PEAT 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady;* 
i ial; Canadian 5.6 cu. ft. bales 
Chicago: Demand nd supply fair; trend 
ndard 7 cu. ft. bale $3.80 
Seattle: nd trend steady: 
$2. e, delivered truck 
Portland: |! nd easonally u 
rely ly to lowe upply 
$ t cu. ft 
Boston: Ler teady 
Cincinnati: supply 
‘ 345 


nnat 
neisco: Demand and sup 


Philadelphia: Demand good; 
t ‘ f.o.t pier 

POTASSIUM LODIDE, 

Cincinnati: Demand trend steady; 

KK n calcium stearate or carbonate 

Ib drums $1.35 200 Ib in 


USP. 


good: 


jrum $1.35, 100 Ib. drums $1.38, 

rt $1.41, f.o.b. Cincinnati 
Chittenango, N.Y¥.: lLemand good; trend 
5 lequate tandard trace min 


U.S.P. K.1l. and 10% cal 
magnesium carbonate or 
hydroxide 100 Ib. drums $1.42 Ib.; 
delivered basis 
BY-PRODUCTS 

Demand good 


POULTRY 


Los Angeles: trend steady; 


lequate $1.45 a unit of protein, 

Atlanta: Den ‘ trend steady; 

1 mited meal f.o.b Alabama 
proce ne plants 


Boston: Demand good; supply fair; $85 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair supply limited 
87 nominal icked f.o.b. north 

Salisbury, Md.: Demand supply 
pate n 1 $77, f.0.b 


RIBOFLAVIN 


Cincinnati: Trend steady; feed grade (in 


nents) ¢ gm. in less than ton 
1¢ m./It mixtures; 3¢ in 
t reight prepaid or paid to 


RICE BY-PROBUCTS 


Atlanta: Demand good; trend = steady; 


(Natural Live Dried Rumen Bacteria) 


Results speak for themselves. That is 
why thousands of tons of Dairy and 
Beef Cattle Feeds containing RUFIS 
are sold by leading feed manufacturers 
each year. 


POUL-AN LABORATORIES, INC. 
621 West 33rd St. Jefterson 1-1597 
Kansas City, Missouri 


+) 
ps 
ij 

2 
price WI t w 

‘ $39 3 
Ip} 

hor 1 @ 38 $ 
| 
} } 1 t 
$37.50@ 38 3 

t ed reground rat feed wn $2 to 
80 Ib. pap ; 
iir; supply am- 
PEANUT OLL MEAL ; 
bemand good trend steady; 
Ip} mited $51.50 for solvent, $53 
for r f.o.b Alabama and Georgia at 
Bix 
‘a f 
i if 

A. 
f 

red br san | fair: 
Dems 
supply moderat tar $ 
+ 

$1 hy 
ee 
aa 
na stead 
n tr i 

pl truck lot 
I 
| 
| 
ts) 
] 
ste 
Orton 
pr iff 
7° er ‘ 
teady; suy 
m last weel 
its 
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supply very limited; bran $46, sacked, de- 
livered 

Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; Ca 1 production, high 
fat content, bran $52, sacked 

San Francisco: Lemand good; supply 
ample bran $41 

Ft. Worth: Demand good supply very 
scarce; r bran $37@38, f.o.b. south Texas 
rice mills ucked; hulls $4.50, sacked. 

SCREENINGS 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
firm ground grain $31.50, Canadian $26, 
sack 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate unground grain screen- 
ings $24 @25 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher: supply poor; ground, sacked $558.25 
New York; unground, bulk $31, New York 

Minneapolis: Still very little trading in 
either Canadian or d estics teady at 
$22: domestic ranges d: lights $9 
#13 mediums $14@21 heavies $22@31; 
15 flax screenings, nominal $37. 

SOFT PHOSPHATE 
(Sacked, delivered) 

Atlanta: $20.65. 

Baffalo: $25.50 

Chicago: 324.96 

Cincinnati: $23.64 


Des Moines: $25.42 
Kansas City 25.07 
Memphis: $22.2 
Minneapolis: $26.12 
Vhiladetphi 
St. Louls: 


SORGHU™MS 


Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend weak- 
o $2.16 


er; supply 16% cwt 
Seattle: 1 good; trend 
steady milo carlots 
Ft. Worth supply suffi- 
cier No 01@ 03 cwt 
delivered nts 
Ogden: silo $41@42 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAI 
Boston: Demand active; supply light; 44% 
$54.50@55; 50 $59.50@60; both f.0.b. De 
catur 
Memphis: Demand poor; trend weak; 
supply ample; prime 44 solvent $57, f.o.b 
* Memphis 
Portland: Demand limited; trend higher; 
sur ply tight 
Seattle: | irm; sup 
ply imple; 
stronger; 
higher 
ytein, 
95.5 50 
$61.50 


Demand slow; trend ¢ y 

supply am ple 44 $61 

Los Angeles: Demand slow trend firm- 
er: supply adequate; $78.10@79.10 

Ogden: Supply good 41 protein $70@ 
71; 60 protein $75 @76 

Wichita: Demand fair suppiy ample; 
44 $68, 50 $73, sacked; 44 $64, 50 
$69, bul f.o.b. Wichita 

Omaha: Der nd trend strong; sup 
oly tight 41 $61.80 lelivered Omaha 

Louisville: Demand good trend very 
strong; supply normal; 44 protein $68.70, 
sacked, up $4.50 

Cincinnati: Demand fair trend higher; 
supply adequate; $57, Decatur 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $76.50 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
trend very unsettled 44 $57, Decatur 

Ft. Worth: Demand fatr supply light 
for immediate shipment; 44 $65.80@68 
February, $66.80@69 March 50 $70.50@ 
73 February, $71.50@74 March 

Milwaukee: Lemand nd supply fair; 
tre stronger: $54 

Kansas City: Deman w; trend steady 
to strong supply solvent 
$54.50@55, Dx ur 


Denver: Den 


and good trend steady; 
supply ample i4 70.50 

Minneapolis: Sha ivance mainly be 
cause of uncertain bean market 44% up 
$3.50 to $53.59, Decatur; 50 ilso up $3.50 
to $58.50, Decatur 

TANKAGE 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply limited 
60 digester $87.5 sacked Ft. Worth 

Wichita: supply insuffi! 
cient 60 plant 

Chicago: lv trend firm; sup 
ply fair 60 cked 

Louisville trend steady 
supply good 92.5 sacked 

Omaha: Demand strong; trend stronger 
supply fair; $90 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm; sup 
ply limited; $85 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend strong 
supply ehort; 60 digester $87.50, Cin 
cinnat! 

St. Panl: Demand good; supplies tight 
$24 stronger than last week at $89@94 
sacked 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend firm: 
supply tight 60 digester $85 

UREA FEED COMPOUND 

Woodstock, Tenn.: Minimum 42% nitro 
ger 26 protein equivalent; $190, bagged 
f'o.b., freight equalized with nearest pro 
ducing plant; bulk $96 

The World's 


BEST VITAMIN CARRIER 


Special DEHYCO corn cob powder is su- 
perior to anything known as carrier for 
vitamins, drugs and other chemicals. Highly 
absorbent—Low in weight (saves freight) — 
Compact (saves space). Write for samples. 
SOUTHWEST DEHYCO CO. 
W. 39th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


MILLFEED @ FEED GRAIN 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


What Do You Need? 


633 Board of Trade 
KANSAS CITY. MissouR: 


Ohio: 
protein 


nitrogen, 


Minimum 42% 
$100, f.0.b. 


equivalent; 


Okla, : 
262% protein 
bagged; $96, bulk 
equalized with nearest 
Belle, W. Va.: 
262 protein 
$96, bulk 


Minimum 42% nitrogen, 
equivalent; $100, f.o.b. 
ears or trucks, freight 
producing point. 
Minimum 2% nitrogen, 
equivalent; $100, f.0.b. 
ears or trucks, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point. 
LaPlatte, Neb., and South Point, Ohio: 
Minimum 42% nitrogen, 262% protein equiv- 
alent, $100 ton, f.o.b., bagged; $96 ton, 
bulk, cars or trucks, freight equalized with 
nearest producing point. 
Hamilton, Ontario: Minimum 
gen, 262% protein equivalent, 
destination, $100 bagged, $96 
or truck load, plus freight 
producing point to destination 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL 
(HYDROLYZED) 
supply limited; 
Texas, 


bagged ; 


42% nitro- 

delivered 
bulk, carload 
from nearest 


FAT 


Ft. Worth: 
5%¢ Ib., f.0.b. 


Demand good; 
north central 
VITAMIN E 


Cincinnati: Demand 
50 Ib. or more $1.40, 


FEED SUPPLEMENT 
good; trend steady; 
less than 50 Ib. $1.45; 


freight allowed to destination. 
WHEAT GERM MEAL 
Minneapolis: Demand fair; price down 
$1@2 from last week to $53, jutes. 
Buffalo: Demand and supply fair: trend 
steady to lower; commercial grade $63.50, 
sacked, f.o.b. Buffalo 
(Continued from page 4) 
demnation, 8% by added medicine 


costs and 7% by variation in chick 
mortality. 
Seasonal Differences 


Dr. Wilhelm further commented, 
“It has been stated that it costs 


from 1¢ to as much as 2¢ Ib. more to | 


produce a pound of live broiler in 
October, November, December, Jan- 
uarl and February. If this is true 
and these five months account for 
only 40% of the total production of 
broilers, then at 1¢ lb. the national 
cost to broiler producers is in excess 
of $22 million. 

“The broiler industry can’t con- 
tinue to prosper or survive and pay 
a grower penalty of more than 2¢ Ib. 
in February or even half a cent a bird 
in June because of inadequate, im- 
proper housing and heating.” 

Dr. Wilhelm noted that most of 
the nation’s broilers are produced in 
the temperate regions and comment- 
ed that when profit margins were 
good, inexpensive, open-type houses 
with bottled gaS~ or coal burning 
brooders were “quite satisfactory.” 
But, as producers have had to be- 
come more efficient to make a profit, 
he said, some have discounted that 
certain changes in both house and 
brooding facilities are necessary. 
“These make the initial installation 
more costly but pay off rapidly in in- 
creased livability, better feed efficien- 
cy, decreased medicine bills and low- 
er condemnations,” he said. 

“Since fuel is cheaper than feed 
it becomes apparent that practical 
steps should be taken to supply the 
necessary heat in the cheapest man- 
ner. But it is necessary to temper 
the summer heat and provide ade- 
quate ventilation to successfully raise 
broilers.” 

Dr. Wilhelm reported that over a 
five-year period in instances where a 
circulating hot water heating system 
was used, brooding costs averaged 
one third to one half cent per pound 
lower than when other systems were 
used. “The cost of installing a circu- 
lating hot water heating system can 
soon be regained through more effi- 
cient and profitable brooding results,” 
Dr. Wilhelm said. 

Better Housing Ahead 

It was the consensus of the pan- 
elists who appeared on the conven- 
tion program following Dr. Wilhelm’s 
talk that better poultry housing is 
on the way. 

This panel was composed of: 

Dr. Henry W. Garren, poultry sci- 
ence department, North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh; Kirk Hale, 
executive vice president, Peterson 
Breeding Farm, Decatur, Ark.; Ray 
Nelson, H. D. Hudson Manufacturing 


Co., Chicago, and James Evans, 
Georgia Broilers, Inc., Gainesville, 
Ga. 


Perfect housing is merely part of 
the over-all program to bring about 
fewer condemnations, said Mr. Nel- 


son. “Good ample housing is money 
in the pocket of the grower,” he 
said. 

Mr. Evans, moderator, pointed out 
that CRD is responsible for most of 
the condemnations in the winter 
months, while losses are 1% or less 
in the summer, evidence that stresses 
are brought on by conditions. Even 
up those conditions with better hous- 
ing and the losses during the winter 
should be decreased, he said. 

A prediction that windowless 
houses may be on the increase was 
made by several members of the 
panel, but it was emphasized by Mr. 
Hale that good ventilation in window- 
less buildings would play an even 
more important role. 


Prefabrication 

There will be more standardization 
of houses in the future, with pre- 
fabricated buildings coming along, 
too, in order to reduce costs, said 
Mr. Evans. 

“Windowless houses will mean 
birds will not know what kind of 
weather is on the outside. They will 
not know whether it is winter or 
summer,” he said. 

Ventilation systems may, in the fu- 
ture, be designed more along the type 
of the incubator, which provides am- 
ple ventilation for oxygen for eggs 
in the embryo stage. 

It is possible to breed new birds 
with more resistance to adverse con- 
ditions, but growers need to remem- 
ber that birds consuming feed are 
going to use that energy to keep 
warm instead of using it to grow 
on unless the environment in the 
house is satisfactory, Dr. Garren re- 
lated. The small glands inside the 
chicken cannot function under ad- 
verse conditions and management 
and producers should coordinate ef- 
forts to increase the growth-ability 
of birds by helping them to keep 
warm during cold months. 
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be unwise to raise price supports for 
wheat and corn under present circum- 
stances. This would increase the prob- 
lem of getting production into line 
with markets and would increase sur- 
plus accumulation. The emphasis 
should be placed on restraining pro- 
duction of grains.” 

In this latter connection, the group 
said, in part: “The overproduction 
of grain is the center of the farm 
surplus problem If the grain 
surplus is not brought under control 
soon, it will spill over into the live- 
stock industries, resulting in expan- 
sion of meat, dairy products and poul- 
try products and sharply lower prices 
and net incomes for the producers of 
these products. The livestock indus- 
tries are in fairly good balance now, 
primarily because of the government 
programs which hold a considerable 
quantity of grain off the market.” 

Continuing, the group says: “Ex- 
pansion of the domestic market for 
farm products will be limited largely 
to growth of population. . Per 
capita disposable income in 1965 may 
be 10 to 15% above the 1959 level. 
However, this increase in income 
would have relatively little effect on 
per capita demand for food.” 

On the export side, the committee 
was pessimistic, saying: “We can see 
little possibility of substantial ex- 
pansion in our export markets. Effort 
should be made to increase use of 
our surplus food in hungry countries 
by special programs and by commer- 
cial exports, but it would be unreal- 
istic to look to foreign disposal as a 
solution for the farm surplus prob- 
lem.” 

Net Income Decline 

The policy committee forecasts a 
further decline in net income of 
commercial farmers. The group said: 
“If present programs are unchanged 
we expect a further decline in net 
income of commercial farmers in the 
next five years. Gross income to com- 
mercial agriculture will increase 


| 


slightly, as a result of larger volume 
at approximately the same prices. 
However, costs of production un- 
doubtedly will continue to rise, so net 
income will continue to drift down- 
ward, although not so drastically so 
long as present programs are main- 
tained.” 

Commenting on adjustment in farm 
numbers, the committee said that the 
number of “commercial” farms is not 
likely to change greatly in the next 
five years. The income squeeze is not 
so great as to cause a rapid reduc- 
tion in the number of commercial 
farms. The number of farms with 
gross sales $2,500 has held approxi- 
mately steady for the last decade, 
and the reduction has been in “non- 
commercial” farms of low produc- 
tivity and income. 

It was predicted that the decline 
in total number of farms and people 
in farming will continue in the next 
five years under present programs. 

Land Retirement 

As a short run measure, the com- 
mittee recommended “a greatly ex- 
panded land retirement program.” 
This was called the most practical 
way to deal with the grain surplus. 
This land would be removed from 
production of any crop for market or 
for livestock feed or pasture. Partici- 
pation in the program at some mini- 
mum level should be a condition for 
receiving price support or other bene- 
fits from farm programs, the White 
House was advised. The committee 
recommended an effort to retire a 
considerable acreage of land planted 
to feed grains in recent years. They 
urged a substantial increase in pav- 
ments for land retirement in 1961, 
an increase the group believes would 
be offset by subsequently lower an- 
nual costs of price support programs, 
storage and disposal. 

An item in the report certain to 
be highly controversial among farm- 
ers is a recommendation to use the 
present $250 million conservation pay- 
ments to farmers in part for land re- 
tirement. It also recommends that 
land reclamation and other programs 
increasing land in cultivation be cur- 
tailed. 

Another slap at the policies previ- 
ously advocated by the new USDA 
staff is found in an affirmative state- 
ment that “in our judgment farmers 
would be unlikely to support rigid 
supply control programs at this time. 
We believe, however, that they would 
support a comprehensive land retire- 
ment program.” 

The committee said that the rec- 
ommendations for action this year 
would fit in with a long range policy 
of land retirement, in which emphasis 
would be on retiring whole farms so 
as to get a better adjustment of man- 
power and land resources. 

Long term adjustment, it was said, 
depends largely on vigorous growth 
in the rest of the economy and the 
availability of non-farm jobs. 


KENNEDY 
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port would, if they followed previ- 
ous patterns, place their production 
under government loan and buy open 
market and lower priced corn for 
animal feeding. 


Divergent Views 


The new chief executive has the 
difficult choice between two sharply 
divergent documents—the top level 
White House committee report (see 
accompanying story) and the USDA 
feed grain report. 

In its report, the feed grain com- 
mittee said that under a continua- 
tion of the existing programs it is 
estimated that the total carryover 
of feed grains will increase to 84 mil- 
lion tons by Oct. 1, 1961, almost 
double the size of the carryover in 
1956. Further, the committee warned 
that in the next 18 months, off- 
farm storage space could run 400-500 
million bushels short. 

The report stated as follows: 

“The committee has recommended 
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an emergency program of a voluntary 
type. The program recommended by 
the committee would cost no more 
than a continuation of the existing 
program but it would (1) increase 
the incomes of feed-grain producers 
and (2) bring to an end the buildup 
of feed-grain stocks. 
Recommended Program 


“The main features of this volun- 


tary program recommended by the 
Feed Grain Study Committee in- 
clude: 

“(1) Some increase in the level of 


price support, where this guarantee 
of price support is limited to farm- 
ers who participate in the program. 

“(2) The retirement of a percent- 
age of each producer's feed-grain 
acreage into a nonproductive, soil- 
conserving practice. 

“(3) The payment to producers of 
a conservation practice Payment to 
induce farmers to participate in the 
voluntary program. 

“(4) The provision of a payment 


in-kind feature for those program 
participants who wish to cut back 
more than that required by thos 


farmers eligible for price support 
“The recommended level of pr 
support, size of conservation practic 
payments and the percentage cul 
backs for feed grain acreages, all of 
which are directly interrelated, will 
be announced later. But various com- 


binations of prices, payments and 
acreage reductions can be specified 
which result in the achievement of 
the twin goals of this feed-grain 
program: (1) increased producer in- 
comes and (2) a cessation of the 
buildup of feed-grain stocks.” 
PROGRAM 

(Continued from page 4) 
job of telling this NBC story to 
their fellow industry members and 


thus assure financial means to ener- 
gize every phase of each NBC pro- 
gram. We feel the industry leaders 
can best sell each other, thereby in- 
suring the ‘lion's share’ of our invest- 
ments are used in program activities 
aimed at expanding our markets.” 

Included in the new program will 
be more aggressive consumer pub- 
licity and consumer education activi- 
ties, new retail merchandising proj- 
ects and three major related item ad- 
vertising and merchandising events in 
1961 

Weight-Watcher Campaign 

Board members heard a report of 
NBC's Weight-Watcher campaign in 
which over 22,000 super-markets from 
coast to coast have participated. Also, 
a progress report on the initial work 
of Dr. R. J. Krueger of the NBC staff 
on marketing strategy for the broiler 
industry was given. 


The NBC consumer education ac- 
tivities will concentrate on “Top 
Value—Top Taste—Top Nutrition 
April through June. Following this 


campaign will be the July-September 
promotion on “Chicken for Summer 
time Eating.” 

Consumer education emphasis dur- 
ing October through December will 
be on the prestige uses of chicken 
Educational themes will cover Sun- 
day chicken dinners, gourmet recipes, 
holiday meals and_ entertainment 
menus. 

The board 
vestigation of export 
broilers 

The next meeting of the executive 
committee of the NBC board of direc- 
tors will be held in Kansas City dur- 
ing the Poultry Fact Finding Con- 
ference Feb. 10-12. 


OFFICERS REELECTED 

CORVALLIS, ORE Membership 
of the Albany district, Oregon Feed 
& Seed Dealers Assn. reelected Floyd 
Packer, Corvallis Feed & Seed, dis- 
trict governor to serve for the 1961- 
62 term. Bob Lowery, Chas. H. Lilly 
Co., Albany, was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. 


in- 
for 


also authorized an 
potentials 
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want more than price information 


and complaints about not buying 
more chicken.” 
“Secondly,” Mr. Nigut said, “re- 


tailers want you to develop a better 
understanding of how they merchan- 
dise broilers and of the day-to-day 
problems they must contend with in 
selling your products.” 

The third point the merchandising 
consultant emphasized was: “Retail- 
ers want the broiler industry to im- 
prove the consumer’s image of chick- 
en.” He commented that consumers 
no longer consider chicken a prestige 
meal and the retailers believe that 
the broiler industry must vigorously 
promote the good quality and de- 
liciousness of its product. One retail- 
er said this would be desirable since 
now “there is nothing for us to hang 
our hats on when we do want to fea- 
ture chickens other than at a price.” 

Ranking fourth was a need for a 
broiler advertising program. Mr 
Nigut said that in their advertising, 
retailers “talk” to more homemakers 
regularly about broilers than 
any other group of communicators 

They reported that they feature 
chicken in their ads once every four 
to six weeks and find an inadequate 
supply of attractive chicken dish il- 
lustrations, headline suggestions and 
selling copy. 

Other facts found by the study fol- 
low: 

Retailers need more point-of-sale 
materials for additional promotional 
emphasis in the store. 

Retailers want a continuous supply 
of broiler merchandising and promo- 
tional ideas. 

Retailers want and need more 
knowledge of how other operators are 
merchandising broilers profitably. 

They want broiler recipes in leaf- 
let form to distribute to their cus- 
tomers or to reproduce in their news- 
paper ads when they are featuring 
chicken. 


more 


Not Price Alone 

The study also revealed that home- 
makers need sound compelling rea- 
sons to buy broilers regularly other 
than because of low price and also 
new appetite - teasing - and - pleasing 
ways of preparing and serving broil- 
ers. 

Mr. Nigut said that a program to 
satisfy the homemaker’s needs is un- 
derway but commented that the fact 
the retail trade is unaware of it is 
mute testimony for establishment of 
improved communications with the 
retailer. 

He stated that these needs will be 
fulfilled through the National Broil- 
er Council’s new merchandising pro- 
gram. 

In closing, he urged the broiler 
growers to look after their own best 
interests through a spirit of “enlight- 
ened selfishness’ and support NBC’s 
new merchandising program. 


SOUTHEASTERN 
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wise as a long range device to im- 
prove egg prices. 

Members of the panel were Frank 
Urner, Urner Barry Co., New York; 
Don Long, Olson Brothers, North 
Hollywood, Cal., and Berwyn B. Geh- 
gan, Northeastern Poultry Coopera- 
tive Assn., New York. 

Here are summaries of some of 
the questions and answers: 

Question: What caused the recent 
sharp drop in prices? 

Mr. Urner: Buyers lost confidence 
in the market. 

Question: On one recent day, there 
was a 14%4¢ variation in prices quot- 
ed in different markets and an 1l¢ 


range in one market. Why? 
Mr. Gehgan: Markets frequently 
are in a state of flux, causing these 


variations, but they soon get in line 
Mr. Urner: Some markets are 
ahea? of trends; some are behind. 


Mr. Long: Price variations on a 
given day may result because quota- 


tions are obtained at different mar- 
keting levels, at the distributor or 
at the retailer level, for example 


Quotations should be more specific 


Question: When there is a differ- 


ence between U.S, Department of 
Agriculture quotations and Urner 
Barry quotations, why is the Urner 
quote always on the low end? 


Mr. Urner: Urner Barry prices are 
base prices, and when premiums and 
discounts are applied to these, you 


come closer to USDA actual sale 
prices. This results from egg trade 
practices 

Mr. Gehgan: The growth of egg 
production in the Southeast has re- 
sulted in some new looks at the New 
York price. We see a better atmos- 


phere in New York markets, and a 


reevaluation of the New York mar- 
ket structure is under way 

Question: Why do we still have a 
“nearby quote if quality of eggs pro- 
duced elsewhere are as good as those 
produced near New York 

Mr. Urner: This designation has 
been dropped and the description, 
‘extra fancy heavy now is_ used, 
with the additional specification that 
this grade include 19% double A’s. 


Question: Why are eggs frequently 
2 to 3¢ higher on the West Coast? 


Mr. Long: Quality eggs can com- 
mand a premium. It is necessary to 
build a market around quality, and 
the egg handler must work around 
both quality and distribution. If you 
build from the ground up in a local 
area to achie quality, you can ex- 
port on a quality basis 

Question: Are price fluctuations 


greater than production fluctuations? 

Mr. Gehgan: There is fairly close 
correlation 

Mr. Urner: Small changes in sup- 
ply can have a big influence on price 

Mr. Gehgan: On the other side, the 
market is inelastic—that is, price 
changes do not influence demand very 
much. 

Question: What is the effect of 
government buying of eggs for for- 
eign aid? 

Mr. Gehgan: This provides some 
price help, but it can have a disrupt- 
ing effect on the market in the long 
run 

Mr. Long: Intervention merely adds 
another variable, and we tend to get 
false markets. 

Question: What can the egg indus- 
try do to assure the confidence of 
buyers? (The questioner was refer- 
ring to the earlier reply by Mr. Ur- 
ner concerning price dips, and he also 
questioned the value of a New York 
pricing base.) 

Mr. Gehgan: If the market is soft, 
don’t ship to the price-making cen- 
ters. 

USDA News Service 

At another convention — session, 
Hermon I. Miller, director of the 
USDA poultry division, Washington 
declared that the USDA Market 
News Service is always ready to con- 
sider suggestions from the industry 
for improving the service. He said 
the regional meetings held recently 
to discuss the over-all problems have 
been beneficial and scme of the sug- 
gestions are being put into effect 

Nine regional meetings were held 
with the trade at which all phases 
of the Marketing News Service were 
thoroughly discussed. 

“We are keenly aware of the need 
for changes and will do all in our 
power to supply them when possi- 
ble,” he said. 

Summaries of the various meetings 
will be mailed to interested parties, 
outlining some of the suggestions 
made at these meetings. He said the 
purpose of mailing the summaries 
will be to invite comment 

One of the suggestions being con- 
sidered is the production of regional 
reports, based on wider areas rather 
than a concentrated area, he said. In 
the Southeast, for example, it might 
be possible to produce reports on not 


only North Georgia, but Tennessee 
Alabama and possibly South Caro- 


lina. The report would be a summary 
of prices in these given areas. 
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Another suggestion was that by 
including offering prices, there might 
brought about a stimulation of 
trading. Also, the reporting of some 
prices at a retail level was another 
suggestion, he said. 


COLORADO 
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be 


Thornton, Colorado Wheat Adminis- 
trative Committee, of the proposed 
new method of collecting and report- 
ing the four-mill wheat assessment 
affecting every grain elevator. 

Mr. Weir says that this year’s 
banquet to be held the evening of 
Feb. 20 will feature a delicacy that 
some of the members have never eat- 
en before. A floor show and dancing 
will follow. 


The Feb. 21 program will include 
i talk by W. L. Newsom, Garvey 
Elevators, Ft. Worth, Texas, who 
made several talks on costs and 


profits in the grain business at the 
Texas Cost Conferences. There will 
ilso be a discussion of raising and 
marketing safflower by a representa- 
tive of the Pacific Vegetable Oil Co. 
Dean Saffer and James Free, winners 
of the annual association 4-H club 
grain marketing contest, will report 
on their trips to Chicago to study 
grain marketing procedures at the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 

Annual business meeting of the 
association will conclude the conven- 
tion program. 
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trict, trade credit for broiler produc- 
tion outstanding at those firms in- 
creased somewhat in December. Out- 
standings increased in accounts for 
both feed dealers and broiler pro- 
ducers, the Atlanta bank reported. 

Total outstandings reported by 
feed companies in December, how- 
ever, remained unchanged from totals 
of a year earlier. Year-to-year com- 
parisons show a marked drop in out- 
standings in dealer accounts, but out- 
standings in producer accounts rose 
sharply from December, 1959, to 
December, 1960. 

Bank credit outstanding for broiler 
production at selected district com- 
mercial banks at the end of Decem- 
ber remained unchanged from out- 
standings in November. However, 
December, 1960, outstandings were 
down 38% from December, 1959. 
Bankers in that period had cut their 
direct-to-producer accounts more 
than their dealer accounts. 

The Atlanta bank’s research de- 
partment said new loans for broiler 
production advanced in December 

rtually matched repayments on out- 
standing loans. 


N.W. Feed Men to Hear 


On-Farm Mixing Panel 


MINNEAPOLIS—A panel discus- 
sion of on-the-farm mixing will be 
presented at a meeting of the North- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. Feb. 
13 at Calhoun Beach Hotel. 

Participating will be Dr. Ralph P. 
Soule, Jr., director of nutrition, 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn., 
St. Paul; Ralph Grier, sales manager, 
Nutrena Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and 
S. E. Gordinier, vice president, Roddis 
Feed Co., Rochester. The subject will 
be discussed from the standpoint of 
nutrition, sales-distribution and pro- 
duction, and the audience will be in- 
vited to question the panel. George 
Gates, editor of Feedstuffs, will serve 
as moderator. 

Special guests of the association 
will be University of Minnesota stu- 
dents who are receiving scholarships 
sponsored by NWFMA, their faculty 
advisors and other university staff 
members. 

Dinner will be served at 7 p.m., 
preceded by a social hour starting at 
5:30 p.m. 
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MIDWEST SPECIAL PRIZE—Some lucky person 


attending the Midwest 


Feed Manufacturers Assn. convention in Kansas City Feb. 19-21, will win a 
weekend trip to this vacation spot in Las Vegas. It’s the Thunderbird Hotel, 
and a complimentary weekend for two to stay here will be given away at the 


Midwest convention. 
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ning because they think they cannot 
find the time—and this thinking is | 
fatal.” 

He listed the following points to | 
be followed in doing long-range plan- | 
ning: 

(1) The general and the detailed | 
goals for the business should be set 

(2) Technological and economic 
changes should be related to the sales 
volume of the company. 

(3) Detailed plans should be for- 
mulated: 

(a) A sales volume plan which in- 
volves sales and an economic forecast | 
should be made. 

(b) A facilities plan should be for- 
mulated. This includes the alteration 
of both the plant and the labor force 

(c) An organization plan should be | 
developed. This includes not only the | 
structure, but also the administration | 
of the executive group and the staff. | 

(d) A financial plan should be for- 
mulated which includes budget, fi- | 
nancial statement and profit estima- | 
tions. 
(4) The results of the plan should 


be thoroughly appraised. Important | 
goals in planning include these: 

(a) Maximizing the return on the 
invested capital. 

(b) Gaining a larger share of the 
market. 

(c) Reducing operating costs. 

(da) Increasing sales volume. 

Competitive Markets 

Dr. Kramer discussed briefly the 
need, in today’s competitive markets, 
to watch all costs and to increase 
sales where possible. With some 
study, he declared, it is possible to 
reduce costs by 1 or 2% and, in this 
way, increase gross margin. 

He told of many things people will | 
see in the ’60’s. Among them are: 

(1) Artificial insemination of | 
swine, beef cattle and sheep. Dairy | 
cattle led the way. 

(2) Air-conditioned quarters for | 
meat and milk animals and poultry. 

(3) Mechanical pickers and har- 
vesters for cherries, blueberries, rasp- 
berries, cucumbers, snap beans, as- 
paragus, tomatoes and other fruits 
and vegetables. 

(4) Growth regulators for fruits, 
vegetables and field crops. 

(5) Scientific nutrition of feed and 
food crops. 

(6) More efficient feed harvesting 
equipment as the hay compressor, hay | 
pelletizer and the crusher-dryer. 

(7) Drying of feeds and grains. 

(8) Increased use of agricultural | 
chemicals. Twenty years ago, indus- | 
try produced 50 basic chemicals for 
farm use. Now this number exceeds | 
200. Ninety per cent of the 1959 vol- 
ume was not available at the start 


of World War II (20 years ago). 
Pesticides alone cost farmers $260 
million now—$29 million in the 1930's. 

“Most of these changes,” he said, 
“will probably increase capital in- 
vestment further on farms. And in 
one way or another, all present 
trends will reduce operating costs, 
but hourly labor costs will probably 
continue to rise. Increased output per 
hour is necessary to keep unit costs 
the same and to reduce them. 

“We must all be ready,”’ he em- 
phasized, “to use the most logical 
and effective tools and techniques in 
making business decisions to protect 
investments in the future.” 


Grain Storage Rates 

Charles Force, president of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., 
followed with a report on national 
highlights in the feed and grain in- 
dustry. First, Mr. Force pointed out 
the unfair treatment the feed and 
grain industry received last spring 
from the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture on grain storage rates. 

“This was a serious financial blow \ 
to all country warehousemen and | 
terminal elevators,” he said. “Rec- 
ords show that this loss will amount 
to an industry loss of close to $100 
million annually. 

“No one at present knows what 
the future grain storage rate will be,” 
he admitted, “but our organization is 
collecting the necessary materials for 
renegotiation. 


FDA Problem 

“A second major item of great con- 
cern to every feed manufacturer,” he 
pointed out, “is the problem of the 
Food and Drug Administration in our 
industry.” 

A committe from the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. and _ the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
is meeting regularly with a commit- 
tee from FDA regarding the responsi- 
bility of feed dealers and manufac- 
turers towards food and drug regu- 
lations, Mr. Force said. 

“I attended these meetings in or- 
der to have a better understanding 
of these regulations,” he said. “Al- 
though I now have a much better un- 
derstanding of the regulations, I don’t 
know how our industry can live with 
them. I feel that people from Food 
and Drug are likely to move in on 
any dealer at any time with warn- 
ings, seizures and prosecutions.” 


business and can be a very serious 
problem to you in many ways, warned 
Mr. Force. You must realize, he add- 
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Mr. Force then touched on legisla- 
tion before Congress which would al- 
low businessmen, both large and 
small, incorporated and unincorpor- 
ated, to retain part of their earnings 
for growth and expansion. 

“The bill I am talking about,” he 
said, “is the Ikard, Curtiss and 
| Sparkman Tax Adjustment Bill. This 
bill, almost passed when introduced 
in 1957, is gaining wide support. If 
passed, the bill will give small deal- 
ers and distributors much needed 
capital to strengthen their financial 
position—it will allow elevator oper- 
ators and other businessmen to retain 
earnings up to $30,000, or 20% of 
their gross income.” 


Disease Transmittal 

Mr. Force also told of a committee 
from his organization which met with 
a panel of USDA veterinarians to dis- 
cuss future study on the extent of 
transmittal of disease or pathogens 
through feed products and feed mills. 
There is proof, he said, that many 
livestock and poultry diseases are 
spread through this medium. 

And he dwelled upon the fact that 
“many politicians feel that govern- 
ment can store grain in their own 
bin sites for less cost than it can be 
stored by private industry.” Mr. Force 
also cautioned the group on the seri- 
ousness of a socialized grain industry. 

In conclusion, he called the feed 
and grain business “agriculture’s 
most important segment,” and told 
the dealers “your opportunities are 
unlimited and there is a real chal- 
lenge ahead. So long as our Ameri- 
can farmer can make a profit in the 
production of milk, meat and eggs, 
there will be an ever-increasing need 
for the feed and grain man.” 

William P. Campbell, Brigadier 
General, U.S. Army, retired, and vice 
president in charge of finance for the 
National Education Program, offered 
a brief respite from the feed and 
grain topics with his talk on “Chris- 
tian Americanism vs. Pagan Com- 
munism.” 

“The whole Christian world is in 
deadly danger of the poisonous claws 
of the Russian beast,” he said. “Un- 
less we take strong positive action 
pro-God and anti-Communism — we 
are headed for a Russian hell here 
and the devil’s hell hereafter.” 


Feed Additives 

Dr. K. B. Kerr, manager, develop- 
mental research, Dr. Salsbury’s Lab- 
oratories, Charles City, Iowa, spoke 
on the future for feeds and feed ad- 
ditives. 

“In predicting the future for feed 
additives, one knows first of all that 
disease preventives such as coccidi- 
ostats, are here to stay because 
enough animal protein to sustain our 
growing population cannot be pro- 
duced without them,” said Dr. Kerr. 

“Since we, as well as our competi- 
tors, are constantly trying to find 
new or better disease preventives, 
it is necessary to make certain stud- 
ies designed to develop the proposed 
product so that it can be marketed 
under the law.” 

He then described in detail the type 
of testing used by manufacturers in 
clearing a new substance with the 
Food & Drug Administration—from 


ed, that all elevators, large or small, | 


are going to be faced with feed mill 
and elevator inspection by FDA— 
your elevator must be free from ro- 
dents, insects and show cleanliness 
throughout. 

If drugs are used, either as drugs 
or drugs in concentrates, there must 
be an approved application, he ex- 
plained. And careful mixing and la- 
beling must be followed, he added. 


screening programs, which determine 
whether various chemicals have a 
preventive or curative effect on a 
specific disease, to field tests, which 
may be more restricted in the future 
unless approval can be obtained from 
the FDA. 

Costs of development for a product 
up to the point where production 
people have developed ways and 
means of manufacturing it may ap- 
proach $250,000, said Dr. Kerr. The 
costs of chronic toxicity tests, alone, 
may be more than $100,000, he add- 
ed 


Dr. Kerr concluded by pointing out 
| that 


once the manufacturer has 


cleared the product with the FDA 
| and the necessary inspections of the 
manufacturer have been made, then 


clearance for use by the feed manu- 
facturer will only involve an appli- 
cation to the FDA which is supple- 
mental to the original manufacturer’s 


New Drug Application. This applica- 
tion, he explained, is to assure the 
FDA that you have the proper mixing 
and quality control facilities, and are 
labeling the medicated feed properly. 


Additive Regulation 

In his discussion of the regulation 
and enforcement of feed additives, 
Michigan’s Department of Agricul- 
ture director, George McIntyre, said 
that in the next 15 years, authorities 
predict the population of the U.S. will 
reach 230 million people. 

Mr. McIntyre pointed out that 
economists say that if this country 
is to maintain the same standard of 
living as today, it will need to produce 
63% more red meats, 38% more milk 
and 57% more fruits and vegetables. 
Shortly after the year 2,000, we are 
told, the population will be twice 
what it is today, or about 370,000,000 
people, he added. 

“Today,”’ Mr. McIntyre said, “‘we 
are told that one third of the food 
produced in America is attributable 
to the use of agricultural chemicals.” 
Since we produce about $30 billion 
worth of food per year, he added, this 
means that the agricultural chemical 
business is worth at least $10 billion 
to agriculture and the economy. 

Mr. McIntyre maintained that if 
it were not for the use of agricultural 
chemicals, surpluses would be no 
problem—shortages would appear in 
their place. He contended that pesti- 
cides, insecticides, antibiotics, weed 
killers and all the other agricultural 
chemicals are as necessary as elec- 
tricity, automobiles, telephones and 
television sets. 

He admitted, however, that with 
agricultural chemicals there also are 
problems. The famous cranberry in- 
cident of about a year ago reminds 
us that agricultural chemicals are po- 
tent and must be used correctly 

Industry Responsibility 

Addressing the feed men in attend- 
ance, Mr. McIntyre declared that the 
feed industry has a responsibility to 
use only those maierials which have 
been proven to be safe and to use 
those materials according to the di- 
rections of the manufacturer. These 
materials are too strong, too potent 
and too dangerous to be used care- 
lessly, he said, and the industry, when 
it is using or when it is adding these 
materials to feed, has the responsi- 
bility to see that they are used prop- 
erly. 

He also said the feed industry had 
a second responsibility—seeing that 
farmers are instructed in the proper 
use of agricultural chemicals when 
such materials are sold to them. 

“If we were not using all kinds 
of insecticides and pesticides and 
herbicides and rodenticides and our 
antibiotics and the growth promoters 
and stimulators,” he said, “it would 
be impossible to produce enough feed 
to take care of our population. But 
everyone who handles or uses these 
materials has a responsibility to see 
that they are used correctly. 

“In the final analysis,” he said, “we 
must learn to live with these potent 
materials. We can learn to live with 
them, if each person dealing with ag- 
ricultural chemicals will accept his 
responsibility toward his fellow man.” 

Other topics for discussion at the 
conference included the function of 
insurance in protecting investments, 
labor relations and grain aeration and 
fumigation. 

At the business session of the two 
day meeting, three directors were re- 
elected to the board of directors of 
the Michigan Feed & Grain Dealers 
Assn. They are: Monte Kahlbaum, 
Carleton; Richard Kraft, Franke- 
muth, and Joseph Johnston, Clare. 
The board then elected Ray Bohn- 
sack of the Farm Bureau Services, 
Lansing, as president to replace out- 
going president Robert McConkey, 
Durand. Vice president is Ed Bauer, 
Kalamazoo. 

The conference was a continuing 
education program of the Michigan 
State University College of Agricul- 
ture, in cooperation with the Michi- 
gan Feed & Grain Dealers Assn. 
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weeks of 1960 and the first week or 
10 days of January. 

The demand that was present this 
past week largely seemed to be for 
shipment other than immediate or 
prompt and, as indicated, was in no 
sense heavy 

Running time holds very close to 
a normal 40-hour week and the over- 
time that was being put in during 
late 1960 is no longer present. Below 
zero temperatures over practically 
the entire area must have induced 
considerably heavier feeding opera- 
tions and some good inroads must 
have been made on farmer holdings 
as well as dealer inventories in the 
interior. 


Pacific Northwest 


Oregon, Washington and Idaho for- 
mula feed sales continued on the 
sluggish side as the result of mild 
winter weather throughout major 
livestock, dairy and poultry produc- 
ing districts. The volume movement 
continued to be paced by poultry 
mashes, representative feed manufac- 
turers reported. 

Feeders and mixers confined feed 
ingredient purchases to mostly near- 
by needs, but quotations closed on a 
firmer note while following a mixed 
pattern throughout the last week of 
January. 

Soybean prices closed $5.50 ton 
higher as offerings from eastern ship- 
pers tightened. Local buying was 
largely limited to immediate needs 
Other oilseed meal listings held un- 
changed, but some underlying firm- 
ness was noted for cottonseed meal 
near the week’s close. 

Wheat millfeed quotes were off as 
much as $1 ton in front of a limited 
demand while alfalfa meals, dried 
beet pulp and blackstrap held un- 
changed and about steady during 
moderate dealings. 

The trend appeared mixed for feed- 
ing grains. Barley listings closed $1 
ton lower, but corn values advanced 
$1 ton while other grains held steady. 

Alfalfa hay trading was further re- 
stricted by mild weather. 


South Central 


Business was disappointing during 
the second half of January, but the 
month, as a whole, turned out fairly 
well. January volume fell behind De- 
cember but ran ahead of the same 
month of a year earlier. Some mill 
executives expect February sales to 
be a little better but a more preva- 
lent view is that demand for feed 
will not improve significantly until 
March. 

Some mills report normal five-day 
operations this week, others have cut 

ck a little. Carlot business is on 
skimpy side and shipment the 
same day as order is received is usual. 
Truck lot trade shows little change 
either up or down. 

Feed men say there is no particu- 
lar feature to this week’s trade. Main 
attention seems to be centered on 
getting spring promotions off to a 
good start. There is growing concern 
over the gyrations in the soybean 
futures market. The word was that 
soybean meal was having difficulties 
in attracting buyers who were will- 
ing to pay current prices. 


Ohio Valley 


Sales of formula feeds this week in 
the Ohio Valley declined slightly from 
those of the last three weeks as the 
weather moderated to above freez- 
ing temperatures. However, the en- 
ire length of the Ohio River re- 
mained frozen over for the first time 
since 1948, and heavy snowstorms 
were reported in many up-state areas. 

Manufacturers offered a variety of 
reasons for the unexpected falloff 
in business activities, such as uncer- 
tainty pending the spelling out of the 
new administration’s policies. 

A closer-to-home reason, advanced 
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failure of poultry feeds to assume a 
forward position as had been ex- 
pected earlier this year. This makes 
it evident that many poultry raisers 
are maintaining a cautious attitude 


| so as not to create the related prob- 


lems of over-supply and below-cost 
selling prices that were so serious a 
year earlier. That is not the present 
situation. however, as current prices 
for both eggs and poultry at area 
wholesale markets are at profitable 
levels. 

All of which has feed manufactur- 
ers wondering what is ahead for 
them. If current sales volume can be 
maintained, business will be quite sat- 
isfactory as compared with the situa- 
tion a year earlier. 


Mountain States 


The feed price trend here is firm 
to strong, but volume seems to be 
down somewhat due to the fair 
weather. Many cattle are still on 
grass due to ranges still being open. 
Turkeys are not big enough yet to 
be eating much and the trend of vol- 
ume is not up to the same amount as 
this time last year. 


Executive Announced 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—The promotion 
of Fred Woelffing to the post of ex- 
ecutive vice president of Dannen 
Mills has been an- 
nounced by Dwight 


L. Dannen, presi- 


dent of the firm 
Mr. Woelffing has 
been vice presi- 


dent in charge of 
administration for 
the feed milling 
and manufactur- 
ing concern 

In his new post 
Mr. Woelffing will 
continue to handle 
his present administrative duties and 
will supervise operation of the com- 
| pany’s country station division. Gene 
Packwood will remain as manager of 
the country station division. 

Mr. Woelffing became a vice presi- 
dent of the Dannen firm April 11, 
1955, coming here from Kansas City 
where he had had experi- 
ence in administrative work. He is a 
graduate of the University of Kansas. 


Fred Woelffing 


20 years 


(Continued from page 7) 


agri-business is to continue to expand 
it must support research efforts 
which will enable an individual com- 
pany to outpace its competition and 
enable the over-all agricultural econ- 
omy to compete for world markets. 

Access to both public and private 
research facilities is becoming in- 
creasingly important to both new and 
growing industrial enterprises, par- 
ticularly when they are selecting new 
sites for proposed plants, Dr. Dunlap 
said. Only 10% of small businesses 
have any research capability of their 
own, and there is a need and place 
for competent industrial research es- 
tablishments to serve industry gen- 
erally. Dr. Dunlap also pointed out 
that many types of industry, which 
depend heavily on scientific talent, 
tend to establish themselves in areas 
where such talent is handy through 
university or commercial research 
establishments. This in turn tends to 
attract others to the same area and 
can become a major factor in area 
industrial development. He cited the 
electronics industry as a prime ex- 
ample of this. 
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new, easy one-drop method 


for lasting immunity coccidiosis 


N ow youcan sell your day-old chicks 
with built-in, planned, lasting pro- 
tection against coccidiosis. 


Just fill the handy plastic bottle 
with vaccine for 500 or 1000 doses. 
Dilute as directed. Open chick’s 
mouth, squeeze applicator until one 
drop falls into mouth. 


Presto. With controlled exposure, 
the chick develops immunity early, 
when it is most important. Simply 
follow with TRITHIADOL* in the feed, 


*While some growers use other 
coccidiostats with CocciVac, 
TRITHIADOL® is recommended be- 
cause of its proved efficiency with 
the CoccIVAc program. 


as directed, and the protection pro- 
gram is completed. 


Chicks with early immunity to coc- 
cidiosis grow better—are stronger, 
healthier—better able to withstand 
the stresses of other diseases. No 
coccidiostat is needed after 5 weeks, 
eliminating the coccidiostat with- 
drawal problem. 


Be first in your area to offer this 
valuable service. It’s easy and inex- 
pensive. Your customers will actually 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


SIDIARY OF STERLING DRUG INC. 
Opelika, Alabama 


save money when total cost is com- 
pared to an all coccidiostat program. 

Send today for descriptive folder 
and sample applicator, or see yo 
local Sterwin Animal Health repre- 
sentative. 


CocciVac Type 4 is available 
for broilers. Type A and B for 
layers and roasters—and for 
broilers in heavy exposure areas. 


COCCIVAC IS ALSO SOLD by 


STERWIN CHEMICALS INC. 
Animal Health Division 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 
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